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my part.” the whole world. Within a few months after the opening 
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profits, and out of all of this came an enormous income from 
excess-profit taxes to aid the Federal Treasury. The Federal 
Reserve Banks killed this prosperity and brought us to present 
conditions, 

During the whole period of industrial and general financial 
depression between 1907 and 1914 we made practically no 
extension of railroads. We did but little building of dwell- 
ings or business houses as compared with our growing popu- 
lation, and from 1914 to the end of the war the nation’s 
activity was centered entirely upon war work. In that 
period railroad expansion was practically dead. Indeed, our 
railroad facilities went steadily backward. We were wear- 
ing out the rolling stock and the road bed, and for years to 
come, unless business interests are to be halted, we must 
spend vast sums, running far into the billions, for the better- 
ment of all railroads, the increase of rolling stock and the 
expansion of railroad tracks. Thus, in its broadest sense, we 
may say that the entire country from 1907 until Tuesday, 
November 2—for since the Armistice was signed the thought 
of the nation has been centered upon the great political fight 
for and against the League of Nations and all that it in- 
volved—the country had for 13 years been without normal 
poise or the normal conditions on which could be based 
broad, progressive construction work. 

We have put behind us now the danger involved in the 
League of Nations, and whatever association may be formed 
for world betterment we are safe against surrendering our 
sovereignty and endangering our national existence. The 
free trade of the Underwood-Simmons tariff campaign is also 
dead. We shall now have a constructive, upbuilding, pro- 
tective tariff, giving protection to the farmer, the manufac- 
turer and the laborer alike. For the first time, therefore, 
in 18 years the nation stands on solid ground for business 
expansion. We can now go ahead safely, assured that no 
free-trade curse will rest upon the country, that no League 
of Nations will tie our hands and bind us into every war, 
great or smail, among the nations of the world. We are 
safe, too, from that socialistic control of the Government 
which gave to Gompers the domination of all Government 
labor work, which increased wages to an exorbitant extent, 
while encouraging inefficiency in the laborer. We are safe 
from these overpowering disadvantages which hung like a 
millstone around the neck of the energies and activities of the 
country. 

The way is now clear to go forward with a faith, strength- 
ened beyond the power of words to express, in the safety 
and sanity of America, with. its readiness to respond wisely 
to the great problems which it may face, with an assurance 
that union labor can no longer absolutely rule the country, 
for the laboring men through their votes have proven that 
they are Americans first and not under the domination of 
Gompers. We have a safe and sure foundation on which to 
build our business structure. The change from the last 13 
years to the prospects ahead of us is enough to cheer the 


most pessimistic pessimist. It is enough to bring the sun- 
shine of optimism into every American heart, and to stir and 
to quicken into life every energy of the American people. As 


our resources, our natural advantages, have been availed of 


only to a very limited extent; as they furnish the basis for 
a development many times greater than we have yet reached: 
as the labor condition of the country and the spirit of har- 
mony between employer and employe promises, by reason of 
the recent election and of the spirit which is abroad in the 
land, to be more harmonious than in the past, the American 


people have a right to look forward to a long era of abound- 


ing prosperity notwithstanding the fact that the work 
of the Federal Reserve Board has temporarily halted 


business very seriously. With the change in administration 
We may safely count upon better things in finance, and more 
construction and less destruction, more production of things 
needed and less production of bankruptcies. The work of 
the Reserve Board during the last 12 months, we say ad- 
visedly, will, before it is overcome, cost this country nearly 
as much as the World War. Nevertheless, we can say to 
the American people, go forward in faith and plan great 
things for the future, for we believe this is safe advice to 


offer to the people of the whole country. 





LET CONGRESS AT ONCE ADOPT REMEDIAL 
POLICIES TO ALLEVIATE THE SLUMP IN 
TRADE. 


a nation, for weeks, has been in an industrial slump 
far worse than what in other days was denominated a 
panic. 

Not only is agriculture in the throes of incipient bank- 
ruptey, but unemployment is everywhere spreading in the 
cities. What Washington financiers are pleased to call liqui- 
dation, is, in fact, ruin for thousands of good citizens. 

It is a slump arbitrarily brought about by the direct inter- 
ference of Government. It is a slump as deliberately forced 
as is typhus when the germs of the disease are injected into 
the veins. It is unnatural, unjustified by facts, and repre- 
sents nothing more than a deliberate refusal of the Govern- 
iment to permit the nation to be prosperous. 


Congress must at once take measures to counteract these 
vicious administrative policies and restore that confidence 
which is essential to the revival of trade in this country and 
in the whole world. It should order the immediate resumption 
of the War Finance Corporation, the prompt payment of sums 
due the railroads, and it should adopt a resolution declaring 
it to be the sense of Congress that the Federal Reserve Board 
has foreed deflation too rapidly, that it should cease from its 
vicious preaching of the desirability of hard times, and that 
it devote itself to its purely banking functions and quit en- 
deavoring to function as a price-fixing body. 


If the slump continues much longer, the present tax law, 
exacting as it is, will not provide sufficient revenue to meet 
current expenses and the gross income tax returns from the 
farmers of the nation will hardly be enough to keep the Gov- 
ernment in motion a single hour. 


Every machine in the nation ought at this moment to be 
working at full speed, every workman should have employ- 
ment, every commodity should have a market and every em- 
ployment should be yielding a normal profit. 
industry is inexcusable. 


The chaos in 
The power of Government brought 
about the slump, and the power of Government can bring it 
tc an end. 
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The Overwhelming Verdict 


HE attempted immolation of America has been repudi- 

ated by every commonwealth of the federation, with the 
exception of those in the South which deemed themselves 
compelled, for racial reasons, to adhere to their historic alle- 
giance. Two of those great States, Tennessee and Oklahoma, 
even so registered their protest, and Georgia previously, in the 
primaries, when faced with the alternative of national sacri- 
fice or Watsonism, took the latter, bad as it is, in preference. 
In only one State of the whole Union, South Carolina, did the 
election fail to reveal a solemn protest against the policies 
which the Administration espoused, and even there party dis- 
cipline had difficulty in establishing its authority. 


We believe that the election of Mr. Harding is of epochal 
importance to the South and will mean more to the South in 
prosperity and progress than it will mean to any other sec- 
tion. There were infamous reports about that Mr. Harding 
purposed to destroy white supremacy and that he would enter 
office with spite in his heart and hatred in his soul, deter- 
mined to restore the animosities of the old Civil War and put 
the foot of the African on the neck of the Anglo-Saxon. It 
was in answer to that absurd report and in anticipation of 
the certain success of the Harding campaign that we urged 
the candidate to prepare the special message to the South 
which we were able to publish on August 12, and the import- 
ance of which was so great that the failure of Southern news- 
papers generally to use it in their columns was, to say the 
least, unfortunate. 


The South needs no solace, but it can find abundant cause 
for congratulation in the message sent by the President-elect 
to the Daily States, in New Orleans, In reply to a mes- 
sage from that newspaper, relating the astounding vote given 
te the Republican candidate in the city of New Orleans, a 
citadel of Democracy, referring to it as “a political upheaval.” 
Senator Harding authorized the editor of the Marion Star “to 
Say to you that he has one ambition, which he has often 
expressed—to wipe out the last vestige of sectionalism in 
America, in thought, in politics, in our economic life and in 
Government.”’ 


McKinley had all but wiped out sectionalism and had come 
to be loved greatly in the South. Roosevelt revived it by 
studiedly insulting appointments to office. Taft, in turn, won 
the love of the South. We look for Senator Harding to ad- 
here to the policy of McKinley and Taft. and to establish 
unquestionably the fact that as President, he knows no points 
of the compass. 


Time revels in paradoxes, and the flux of progress has 
brought it about that the party to which the South is tradi- 
tionally allied stands for a national economic policy which 
would perpetuate the enslavement of Southern labor, while 
Harding, held up to the South as an enemy, is the represen- 
tative of a school of economic thought which augurs such 
prosperity for the South as it has never known before. 

American agriculture, pre-eminently in need of protection, 
has in the South been insisting for years on free raw ma- 
terials. It is the one thing it ought always to have opposed. 
ven under slavery, it was a policy that had become ruinous, 
and it has been truly said that South Carolina entered the 
Civil War a bankrupt. Yet, in this campaign, with Mr. Hard- 
ing from the very beginning making it a cardinal feature of 
his program that the Southern peanut producer and cotton- 
seed producer and citrus fruit producer should be protected 
against competition with pauper labor abroad, and Cox de- 
clining to commit himself at all on so vital a question, the 


attempt was made to persuade the South that the election of 
Cox would be of advantage. 


What the politicians of the South have not seen, and what 
the business men and industrial statesmen of the South have 
seen is that the South must tear itself away from allegiance 
to ruinous economic policies, repudiate a program that has 
hecome obsolete and attune itself to conditions as they exist 
today. In a “bread-and-butter” campaign, America is always 
in favor of bread and butter. 


Governor Cox accentuated a lamentable situation by his 
steadfast refusal to discuss the business of the nation. > A 
learned Senator has said that the election was decided by 
“the poltroon business methods of the Administration.” “Pol- 
troon” is a strong word and probably undeserved. But when 
the President, then in good health and vigor, just before his 
first excursion to Europe, stood before Congress to tell of his 
contemplated trip, he announced that he was not concerning 
himself particularly with domestic events and talk of indus- 
trial crises because the United States was strong enough and 
Vital enough to go along without special attention. And 
when he said it, the way he said it sent chills down the back 
of every man who heard him and was conversant with the 
tremendous questions confronting the nation. 

From that day until he was stricken, the President was 
obsessed with the idea of his League of Nations and he re- 
garded as irksome any approach to the discussion of domestic 
issues. Mr. Redfield’s industrial conference might have been 
successful had it had executive backing, but the President 
permitted the several departments to wrangle and fuss with 
one another until the Government resembled an insane asylum 
instead of an orderly business office. It was bad enough in 
the short months during which the President retained his 
health after his return from Europe, but it became a positive 
sabel thereafter. The most important policies, when there 
were any, were decided by departments independently, without 
co-ordination of effort. Chaos would be a mild word to use. 


Those on the “inside,” who knew the President’s actual condi- 
tion, who understood who was in fact making decisions, who 
had the vision to comprehend the frightful consequences likely 
to follow the lack of co-ordinated administrative policy, trem- 
bled for the nation’s welfare, and some of them, with more 
love for country than for party, forfeited their standing by 
insisting that the Vice-President be summoned to act until the 
President was able to exercise his functions. There were 
news writers acquainted with the actual conditions who did 
not dare paint the facts as they were, and it is well that the 
pation did not fully comprehend the dangers to which it was 
exposed by executive disability. 


We are compelled, therefore, to say something which may 
cause questioning or criticism, but we believe absolutely that 
the overwhelming repudiation of the Administration was due, 
in a very large measure, to the conviction of the plain citizens 
that theirs and the nation’s interests had been utterly neg- 
lected by the refusal of the Administration to obey the con- 
stitutional injunction and turn the Executive office over to the 
Vice-President during the incapacity of the Chief Magistrate. 
And we want to say with all the emphasis of which we are 
capable that a first duty of Congress should be the formula- 
tion of some method by which the nation may never again be 
left at the mercy of disorder and conspiracy among ambitious 
subordinates during the incapacity of a sick President. 

This situation was magnified by the incapacity of the Cabi- 
net. Had the President been in good health, we do not believe 
that he would have permitted the utilization of the transpor- 
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tation facilities of the country to facilitate a gigantic con- 
spiracy for criminal profiteering in coal and for the complete 
wrecking of the nation’s construction program. And we do 
not believe that he would ever have permitted Secretary Hous- 
ton and his assocates deliberately to plan and carry out a 
scheme for the bankrupting of agricultural America and the 
institution of panic conditions throughout the nation. The 
South, for instance, is always going to be embarrassed so long 
as a man such as Senator Dial will write, under date of Octo- 
her 26, to the President, saying: “I feel that it is absolutely 
useless for any one to confer with Secretary Houston further 
cn the subject (bankruptcy of farmers). I am satisfied be- 
yond question that he is making more Republican votes than 
In fact, I look upon the 

The Republicans charge 


Harding and Lodge put together. 
situation as desperate and appalling. 
us with not letting the country be prosperous even when it is 
in our power to do so,” and yet not release the letter for pub- 
lication until after the election for fear it will do a party 
harm! 

Senator Dial was right in his diagnosis, and there is not an 
intelligent Southern politician who did not know he was right. 
but they were afraid to tell the South the truth for fear that 
it might vote according to the truth. But there were some 
tens of thousands of voters in the South who learned the truth 
im spite of the effort to deceive them. 

And the whole West knew it. What was the use of talking 
about Cox carrying Utah or Montana or 
farmers could not sell their wool, and Canadian wheat 
pouring into the Chicago market and wiping out the wheat 
The decent man is for bread and butter for his 


Indiana, when the 
was 


producer? 
own family before he is in favor of adventures in indiscrimi- 
vate sacrifice. The great mass of Americans knew that a 
Democratic Administration had deliberately decided that the 
country was too prosperous and that the ponderous machin- 
ery of the Government had been put into motion to kill pros- 
perity and bring about an era of bad times. Harding did not 
have to make votes for himself—Washington was making 
them for him in the millions. 

The verdict, then, was a verdict against hard times and a 
verdict in favor of prosperity. 

It was, secondly, a verdict for social order. 

President Wilson knew that this Government was never con- 
ceived as a democracy, but that the wise founders of it built 
a republic. It was their object to avoid the pitfalls of de- 
mocracy, While at the same time preserving to the people the 
ultimate control of their affairs. But Mr. Wilson continuously 
appealed from the Governments of the world to the peoples 
of the several nations, and he built up a reflex sentiment in 
this country favorable to revolution and anarchy. Mr. Gom- 
pers had again and again plied his union labor whip in Wash- 
ington and traded suppositious votes for special privilege. 
Ile and his associates, more than all others combined, were 
responsible for the high cost of living, for they capitalized 
beyond all reason the war emergency and threw their illicit 
protits into the buying marts so recklessly that prices ceased 
Moreover, a cult 
It looked 
toward an industrial cabinet and a control of all industry 
The leaders of it were 


to bear any resemblance to legitimate cost. 
of socialism had become powerful at the capital. 


from headquarters in Washington. 
powerful at the White House. Most of them were honest, but 
in business circles the suspicion was about that speculators had 
had access in advance to governmental decisions of the first 
importance and had used the information to their profit. And 
that situation became worse while the President was ill. 

In such circumstances, the proponents of disorder and revo- 
lution aad vat for the adamant attitude of 
Attorney-General Palmer, there is no telling how far they 
would have gone in their conspiracy of destruction. 
try wanted peace and order—at home. It wanted a rest from 


became bold, 


The coun- 


It wanted time to digest the vast changes which 
It was satiated with so-called re- 


agitators. 
had already taken place. 
form. So it voted overwhelmingly, among other things, for 
social order. 

Another compelling reason for the repudiation of the Ad- 
ministration was the desire for a change. There had grown 
up in Washington a corps of petty autocrats, no small coterie 
of grafters and a collection of mean-minded men who were 
capitalizing the high spiritual goals of the President himself. 
While he was visioning a federation of the world and the 
arrival of the millennium, they were sticking their hands in 
the money chests and the pap bags. The people wanted a 
new deal and a new broom. 

By common agreement, the country felt that Governor Cox 
was trying to blind the electorate to the utter failure of the 
Administration to formulate domestic policies and his own 
carelessness in the same direction, by a heart appeal to a sort 
of League for Peace that did not exist. 
Cox candidacy was a hope that the South would remain solid, 
that there could be picked out of the liquor gutter enough 
votes to carry some of the big industrial States, and that the 


The genesis of the 


women, voting from the viewpoint of feminine longing rather 
than from the platform of reason, would flock to support of 
the Covenant. But the South refused to remain solid, the 
country was so overwhelmingly dry that the wet 
negligible, and the women, far from being dazed by a vision, 
decided to uphold the integrity of the national sovereignty. 
Cox, therefore, was left with nothing but a handful of shadows. 


vote 


was 


On the merits of his campaign, he would not have carried a 
solitary State. History, not issues, gave him what votes he 
got. 

We said many months ago that if the League issue ever got 
to the people in the form of a solemn referendum, it would 
be buried under such an avalanche of votes that not in a 
century would any other statesman propose to the electorate 
the revocation and annulment of the Declaration of Inde- 
From the moment the League was made the issue, 
So strong 


pendence. 
the defeat of the Democratic party was assured. 
was national feeling on this point that we believe the Admin 
istration element, even with all its other faults, could have 
carried the nation had it been against the Covenant and the 
opposition for it. But the Democracy was cumulatively 
weighted down. 

The public believed not only that the Administration had 
been out-guessed and out-maneuvered in Paris, but it was con- 
vinced also the meaning of the Covenant had been misrep- 
resented, on which account the instrument been 
accepted. It did not like the nice distinction it was sought to 
make between moral obligations and legal obligations, and it 
suspected that the obduracy of the President in opposition to 
ill for the nation if later on 
President, working through the League, should seek to com 


had almost 


reservations augured another 


mit America to unpopular enterprises. 
human struggle to 
human 


America represents sixty centuries of 
ward independence and prosperity—an evolution of 
thought and through untold 
heirs to this great heritage did not feel that they, as trustees. 
They did 


progress generations—and_ the 
could honorably try experiments with their trust. 
not wish to go into a dubious contract. The burden of proot 
rested on the protagonists of the pact, and the most they could 
do was to express a hope that the dangers inherent in the 
pact would not materialize. That was not enough. 

The financiers in Washington delight to say that we are “in 
the dull, gray dawn of the morning after.” recurring to the 
phraseology of days when drunkenness was common. It was 
in a period of mental intoxication that the President got so 
far away from realities that he was willing to gamble the 
destiny of America on an adventure in internationalism. It 
is well that two years after the bloom of triumph, in full 
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sobriety, the nation has been able to render its verdict. The 
Covenant that knew no God is in the grave of godless things. 

Men talk now, after the election, of the low estate of the 
Democratic organization and the tragic consequences which 
have followed the effort to transmute the party into some- 
thing wholly foreign to its original purposes. But it must in 
all candor be said that the Administration has brought its 
party to no meaner estate than it has brought the nation. Its 
prodigious failure in maintaining party virility is an accurate 
measure of its monumental inefficiency in the conduct of the 
Government. 

We impute to the incoming Administration no attributes of 
infallibility. We look to it to make errors—some grievous 
enes—and none will criticise them more freely than will we. 
But what we are confident of is that the new regime will con- 
scientiously and quickly formulate definite and co-ordinated 
programs which will have as their object the maintenance 
of American prosperity and honor. We look to it to adhere to 
realities and refrain from vicious attempts to be charitable 
abroad before it is charitable at home. We expect it to ter- 
minate class domination in governmental affairs. We are 
confident that it will constructively upbuild the transporta- 
tion services on land and sea; that it will revive full American 
control of the Panama Canal; that it will give adequate pro- 
tection to American industries, particularly those vital to the 
national defense; that it will make operative a more scien- 
tific tax system. devised to meet peace conditions ; that it will 
have a definite agricultural program that will restore the 
farms to normal; that it will encourage construction work, 
both in highways and in housing. and that it will terminate 
quibbling in international affairs, and bring about—we cannot 
say revive—a condition of affairs such that American interests 
and citizens in every part of the world will be safe from the 
insulting treatment to which they have so often in past years, 
under all Administrations, been subjected. 

Mr. Harding is not a genius, which is fortunate. He is not 
so steeped in wisdom and in lcre that he is beyond the reach 
of advisers. He has, we think. a wonderful talent for council. 
That is what the nation most needs in an Executive. There 
will be from him no decisions out of the air, but his judg- 
ments will be arrived at after full deliberation, with all fac- 
tors given consideration. That means confidence: it means 
sobriety in Government. We are to have law and order once 
more. 

The pinnacle of radicalism has been passed. Safety and 
sanity have returned, and conservatism. firmly in the saddle 
in America, will be a guiding light to the forces of order in 
every nation of the earth. 

ae ere 

Some people once thought we were unduly severe against 
the Federal Reserve Board's drastic deflation campaign, but 
now they realize that drastic business disaster is following 
drastic credit restriction as inevitably as night follows day. 


a 


If Governments Don’t Suit, Then Overturn Them. 
[President Wilson. ] 


“The nations of the world have set their heads now to do a 
great thing, and they are not going to slacken their purpose. And 
when I sneak of the nations of the world T de not sneak " the 
governments of the world. I speak of the peoples who constitute 
the nations of the world. They are in the saddle, and they are 
going to see to it that if their present governments do not do 
their will, some other governments shall, and the secret is 
out and the present governments know it.” 

Out of such doctrines have grown the taking over of Italian 
factories by the workmen, the socialistic Bolshevistic progress in 
tussia, the dangers of social revolution in England. If govern- 
ments do net suit veu, overturn them by revolution, is the doc- 


trine thus proclaimed. 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
LETS THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 


HE Treasury has no sense of shame, Quite gloatingly the 

Comptroller of the Currency has issued a statement that 
the national banks broke all records for earnings last year, 
having shown net earnings of 24 per cent on their capital, or 
is per cent on capital and surplus. The gross earnings have 
increased $594,000,000, or 115 per cent in seven years, 

“The shrinkage in the value of our principal commodities 
and articles of production during the fiscal year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1920, is the greatest in commercial history,” says 
the Comptroller ; “not only in amount, but in the proportion of 
the decline to former values. It amounts to many billions of 
dollars.” We trust that the Comptroller is not bragging about 
it Ordinarily, any people who had been subjected to losses 
of billions of dollars in a single year, because their Govern- 
ment thought they were too prosperous and deliberately 
forced the losses, might be excused if they showed a little 
anger, but the American people are patient and long-enduring. 
so they waited until last Tuesday and spoke their feelings at 
the polls. 

But, continues the Comptroller, with evident satisfaction. 
“the national banking system of the United States has not 
only endured unshaken the phenomenal changes, but has pros- 
pered and grown steadily and substantially, in the midst of 
them.” It was not many days ago that the Comptroller was 
charging the New York national banks with extortion, al 
though they and every other national bank in the United 
States had been urged by the Federal Reserve Board or its 
officers to run interest rates up to the point where borrowing 
would be discouraged. The national banking system has been 
conducted for twelve months absolutely in the interest of the 
bankers and against the interests of everybody else. It is 
amazing, therefore, that the Comptroller should be surprised 
that the banks have been able to profit so handsomely. Of 
course they profited. The Government compelled them to 
come very close to profiteering, and the Federal Reserve 
3Zanks are earning at the average rate of over 150 per cent 
A year. 

We should think that any Government, having control of 
the banking system, would hesitate a long time before issuing 
an official statement showing that all “principal commodities 
and articles 6f production” had shown billions in losses during 
the yvear, but that in the same period banking, which is un 
productive, should have broken all records for profits. 

That exposes a situation which will cause millions of Ameri 
cans to ask questions, and when they begin to ask questions 
it will require more erudition than the Treasury has vet shown 


to answer them. 


7 


MUST WE BE HOSPITABLE TO THESE VIPERS? 


HERE has been called to our attention the following 
authentic report of a meeting of the so-called Spanish- 
Italian Defense Committee, in New York, Sunday, October 24: 


This meeting was held at the Rand Radical School, 7 East 
Fifteenth Street. for the purpose of raising funds to assist the 
political prisoners. The meeting was called to order about 3.15 
I’. M. with an attendance of 650 men and women; several 
speakers were also present. . 

The first speaker to address the meeting was a man named 
Fernandez and he spoke in Spanish. A man named Nick Cuneo 
then spoke in Italian. He urged those present to educate them- 
selves as the time was near when the social revolution would 
take place. He told them to do as their brothers in Italy were 
doing; they do not ask for anything, but they go out and take it, 
and it should be the same way here in this country. 
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Elizabeth Gurley Flynn then took the platform and spoke 
about the political prisoners in this country who are imprisoned 
in the bastiles of the United States, a so-called democratic 
country, but ‘in reality one of the most autocratic countries in 
the world. She concluded by making an appeal for funds and 
collected $183. 

A man named Martinez was next introduced, and he made a 
short speech in Spanish. The next speaker was one Pietro 
Allegra, who arrived here from Italy about a week ago. He 
gave a synopsis of what had occurred in Italy, and how in 
Sicily they have formed a Red Guard, and when the population 
is in need of anything 50 or 100 of these guards, wearing red 
sashes, are ordered to confiscate the necessary commodity. 

He then went on to warn those present not to allow them- 
selves to be misinformed by the capitalistic papers to the effect 
that the revolution in Italy is lost, because it is still being 
fought and is practically won, and the monarchy there is a 
thing of the past, and the red flag waves over every factory in 
Italy, which shows that the Revolutionists are in control. 

He stated that their Italian brothers did not gain control of 
the situation by making resolutions or demands, or getting on 
their knees and begging; they got guns and went out and fought 
for the factories, and won them, and that is what the people 
in this country should do. Instead of giving a dollar with 
which to hire lawyers to defend certain persons, they should 
use their dollars to buy guns and cartridges and go out and 
fight for the release of these prisoners. That they should take 
forcibly what rightfully belongs to them (the tools of pro- 
duction) and should reap the benefit of their toil. 

The Red activities continue rampant in New York City and 
elsewhere. Were anybody seriously to demand that typhus 
and cholera be admitted to this country, he would be sent to 
an insane asylum, Nevertheless, European agitators, Bol- 
shevists, anarchists, promoters off disorder, preachers of 
rebellion and loud-voiced exponents of murder and destruction 
apparently enter the country at will and spend their time in 
advocating revolution. They ought never to be let in, and if 
they slip or sneak in they ought to be kicked out. And with 
them should go every socialistic, Bolshevistic preacher who 
prefers the teachings of these offsprings of hell, to this 
Government and would gladly destrop our Government in 
order to’turn it over to such men. Of such preachers the 
country has far too many. 


NATIONAL ADVANCEMENT THROUGH THE 
NATION’S RESOURCES IN THE SOUTH. 
N the natural resources of the Southern States the nation 


has a source of almost boundless wealth-creating poten- 
tialities. 





No one should for a moment think of the resources of the 
South in soils, in minerals, in timber, in water powers, in 
granites and marbles, and sulphur, and oil, and gas, and in 
soil and climatic advantages as possessions simply of the 
South, or the people of the South. These resources are a 
part, and a very large proportion of the nation’s resources. 

Nearly one-third continental United States is in the South. 
Three-fifths of its coast line is in the South. 

Practically all of the cotton producing capacity of the coun- 
try is in the South; and cotton, unlike every other crop, is so 
largely exported that in our international trade balance it 
becomes far more important than wheat or corn or other agri- 
cultural products. 

No one should think of the coal resources of the Southern 
States as purely a Southern asset. They are a national asset, 
and their fullest development means the increase on a large 
scale of the financial strength and the power of this country. 

The South has five times as much coal area as all of 
Europe, excepting Russia; and twice as much even including 
Kussia. The coal area of Europe outside of Russia is about 
17,000 square miles, to which Russia adds 25,000 square miles. 
The coal area of the South is about 85,000 square miles. West 
Virginia and Kentucky each have twice as large a coal are: 
as England. Alabama has almost as large a coal area as 
England. 


Every ton of coal that can be mined, every iron ore property 
that can be profitably developed, every water power utilized 
or to be utilized, every acre of timber land, every acre of soil 
which can produce cotton or foodstuffs, wherever to be found 
in the South, is a part of the nation’s assets, and must be 
inventoried in summing up the nation’s resources and the 
nation’s capacity for expansion. 

During the war this country depended wholly upon the 
South for its sulphur supply, without which we could not 
have produced explosives. It depended entirely upon the 
cotton of the South for all the varied ramifications of trade 
into which cotton enters, whether for the tented battlefield. 
for explosives, in the hospital or for clothing. 

In the natural advantages of the Southern States the 
United States has resources of such dazzling potentialities 
for the creation of employment and wealth, and for the 
strengthening of this country in any time of stress, that 
every patriotic American should look with full appreciation 
upon these national assets and rejoice in their utilization. 

Every coal mine opened in the South adds to the nation’s 
coal supply ; every acre added to the production of foodstuffs 
or to the raising of livestock increases our ability to feed 
ourselves, 

Every water power developed is a source of new wealth to 
the country. 

Every furnace fire lighted enlarges the output of iron and 
enables us to carry on the further development of our metal 
lurgical interests. 

The South, therefore, must be studied by the Northern 
and Western man not from the geographical or sectional 
point of view, nor from the political standpoint. It must 
be studied wholly with relation to its strategic advantage to 
the upbuilding and the strengthening of our country. 

We know not what problems the United States may have 
to face in coming years. We know not what. may be the 
revolutions in commerce and trade. We know not what 
dangers we face in the inevitable struggle for world suprem- 
acy which is before us, nor when we may sometime, per- 
chance, be threatened by that ever present danger of the 
yellow races seeking supremacy over the white races of the 
world. But we do know that everything which strengthens 
the business and the commerce and the wealth of our land, 
whether it be produced on the Pacific Coast, in the factories 
of New England, or the iron and steel works of the Central 
West, in the mines and the shops of the South, in its cotton 
fields or grain fields, helps to round out our ‘national life 
and deepen and broaden the foundation on which it is being 
built. 

To the study of the South and its resources from this 
standpoint in relation to the broadest nationalism and Ameri- 
canism, and safety of the country through all the coming 
years, the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD invites the attention of 
every reader, North, East or West, as well as those of the 
South. The future of the nation is inevitably bound up with 
the South. It has resources of a kind not possessed by any 
other part of the United States. Without these resources the 
progress of the country would be limited in prosperity and 
handicapped unto certain defeat in war. Its cotton and its 
sulphur and its oil, its minerals and its other products are 
factors of safety without which there could be no safety in 
time of stress. Well might every banking house and every 
manufacturing enterprise, every statesman and every  busi- 
ness man, whatever may be their political opinion, whatever 
may be their predilections of the past, give sincere and hearty 
co-operation to all the forces that make for the uncovering 
of these great resources and their fullest utilization in this 
broader scheme of national advancement. 
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There Must Be Also a Declaration of Industrial Independence of 
Union Labor Coercion and Tyranny. 


IlE Lockwood Legislative Committee in New York has 
perme to light the most astounding facts in connec- 
tion with the use of the labor organizations to levy toll on 
building operations in the metropolis and reduce graft to 
the distinction of a fine art and a recognized profession. 
Utilizing their power to call strikes as a threat, Brindell 
and his union-labor associates levied assessments in much the 
same way as a Government levies taxes. They decreed who 
should be allowed to build, and when and where. They set 
up an inner commercial government, which not only terror- 


’ 


ized contractors, but despotically issued its “permits” and 


“licenses” on all building projects. It was strong enough to 
coerce even the most powerful contractors, and to the humilia- 
tion of the nation it must be recorded that firms of national 
reputation, operating in all the States of the Union, suc- 
ecumbed to the Brindell tyranny and paid fees for the privi- 
lege of being permitted to carry out their obligations. 

What Robert P. Brindell, president of the Building Trades 
Council, did, according to the evidence, was to set up an 
independent and secret government of graft, outside the con- 
stituted authority, and he used the power of this secret gov- 
ernment to engage in a deliberate program of organized 
robbery and bribery. 

How could this Brindell sueceed in so nefarious and co- 
lossal an undertaking? It was simple. He controlled union 
labor, and union labor, when he ordered, would go on strike. 
He could declare labor moratoriums, cessation of business, 
lay embargoes on construction and exercise all such authority 
as ordinarily lies in sovereignty alone, and is utilized, if at 
all, by proper authority only in time of stress or great na- 
tional emergency. 

We have asserted repeatedly, and all who cared to have 
known it, that Samuel Gompers and men of his type have 
been engaged for years in the process of building up in this 
nation an imperium in imperio. All they had to do was to 
establish the principle of the closed shop, which would give 
them complete control of all “labor” in the nation, and they 
would have their fingers on the country’s throat. They could 
not only determine hours of work and wages paid, but they 
could absolutely terrorize every employing industry in Amer- 
ica. They visualized a situation where not one but many 
srindells would wax fat by sucking at the jugular vein of 
industry. And this power of life or death over industry 
would have been an irresponsible power, exercised without 
regard to the national will. The workers, driven into the 
labor pens of Samuel Gompers, could have been used by other 
leaders as a mass threat and sold in bulk or piecemeal. The 
Stage was set for such an orgy of graft as was never before 
witnessed in this or any other country. 

Some men talk about the patriotism of union labor during 
the recent war. To it as a federation the war was an 
opportunity, a sea of pap which it sucked dry. Never was 
there seen before such a carnival of infamous profiteering 
as union labor indulged in. While the youth of the nation 
fought in France for a pittance in money, union labor held 
up every treasury in the land, mulcted the Government and, 


sticking the coin in its pocket, refused to carry out even 
the one-sided agreements it had made. It drove rivets that 
doomed ships to disaster and it indulged in a saturnalia of 
loafing which was nationally disgraceful. Never, in all those 
months of awfulness, did we see from Samuel Gompers or 
any of his responsible associates a demand on their follow- 
ing that they do an honest day’s work for more than an 
honest day’s pay. Never did they give any intimation that 
they accepted any responsibility for the faithful discharge 
of their duties, but they staged some 6000 or more strikes 
while the nation was in the paygs of war. There was no 
loafer so worthless that the unions did not sustain him in 
his delinquency, and there was no appeal to patriotism which 
could mitigate in the slightest the greed of union labor. 

It coerced a yielding Government. It put through profiteer- 
ing schemes which all but wrecked the transportation sys- 
tem at a past and prospective cost to the nation of billions. 
It tied up commerce at the ports. It held back the building 
program—such as it was—and wherever progress after the 
war was most essential there were union-labor leaders with 
a sullen look on their faces and both hands outstretched for 
largess. In the mighty effort to secure industrial peace which 
the President's industrial congress of 1919 made, union labor 
was present with a chip on its shoulder, trying by subterfuge 
to win popular support to a so-called plan for collective bar- 
gaining, which, in fact, was a conspiracy, with Government 
aid, to force the closed shop down the throat of industrial 
America. 

We know that, 
But if the unions themselves 
were patriotic, as guided by their leaders, the records have 
We find no testament to the fact in any of their 
outward acts. They used the war for their own pet scheme, 


There were union men who were patriotic. 
and gladly do we testify to it. 


been lost. 


and they, not only in this country but in Europe also, sought 
their own aggrandizement by compelling a collapse of indus- 
try. The infinite pity is that the thousands of splendid, 
honest-hearted, patriotic citizens in union-labor ranks did not 
kick the labor leaders out and assume control of their or- 
ganizations. 

Brindell is but an incident, typical of the menace to Amer- 
ica in the closed shop. The law and public opinion will put 
him where he belongs. The issue is larger than Brindell 
and all his tribe. It is the open shop or the closed shop; 
the right of a man to work if he wants to work as opposed 
to the Gompers idea that no man shall have a job unless 
he pays dues to a labor union and becomes a puppet in its 
hands. 

The American which spoke last Tuesday was doing some- 
thing more than announce the international independence of 
the nation. It was a solemn announcement also of internal 
independence, a mighty protest against the turning over to 
Samuel Gompers and his fellows of the majesty of govern- 
ment, a declaration by the nation of its intention to counte- 
nance no class government, but to put labor unions where 
they belong, under the finger of the law and the responsi- 
bility of the law. 

In Philadelphia a great corporation sought to construct a 
building. The contractor came to the corporation treasurer 

“Two years ago Jones, my brick subcontractor, 
was on another job with me and he declared I owed him 
$1800. I told him to sue and get a legal adjudication, since 
his claim was to my mind a holdup. Now he has come to 
me and says that unless I pay him the $1800 by tomorrow 
night he will call a strike. He used to be a union-labor 
walking delegate. He is powerful in union circles now. 
I told him I would deposit the money in any bank to be 


and said: 
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paid to him if the courts decided in his favor. He says 
he does not want a court decision, but the money, and it 
is pay or strike.” The treasurer answered, “So far as 
we are concerned, you need never pay him a nickel. It will 
cost us thousands of dollars to have our building delayed, 
but we prefer to lose it rather than be coerced.” So the 
strike was called. Two weeks later the contractor said to 
the treasurer, “We have paid the money. It was a hopeless 
fight.” 

Then the carpenters, who were getting SO cents per hour, 
demanded $1.25 per hour. They were offered $1.12% per 
hour. They would not accept it and they struck. And that 
was settled somehow. Then a union-labor leader appeared 
and he said to the treasurer, “You are building a shanty 
back in the yard. Is union labor employed?” And the 
treasurer said that it was a simple little thing and he was 
using any labor he could get. “Then,” said the labor leader, 
“vou will have to tear the shanty down and build it all over 
again with union labor, or we will call a strike. 

The treasurer did not tear down the shanty. Instead, 
he called in the head contractor and he said to him: “You 
have shown that you are unable to compete with union- 
labor coercion and oppression. It is one series of holdups 
after another. We want the building, but we would not 
have any self-respect left if we got it under such conditions. 
We want you to give up the contract. We are going to finish 
" “Et will 
said the contractor, but he finally acquiesced. 


the building ourselves under open-shop conditions.’ 
be suicide,” 

So the treasurer advertised for workmen, and although 
everybody predicted failure, there was ample labor on hand 
Monday morning. But straightway labor delegates appeared 
and they said to the carpenters: “You are union men from 
the shipyards up in Bristol and you cannot work here.” The 
men from Bristol demurred, but finally threw down their 
tools and left. It looked bad. But the next morning all 
of the Bristol carpenters reappeared on the scene and went 
to work. “Why did you leave yesterday?” they were asked. 
“Oh,” they replied, “we just went back to Bristol to hand in 
our union cards. We’re back now on a freeman’s basis.’ 
And they completed the job in good time, doing it well, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

We do not know that this whole incident, which was viewed 
in Philadelphia as sensational, is responsible or not, but we 
do know -that the industries of Philadelphia have learned 
au great lesson. They have looked on Independence Hall and 
gathered from it the inspiration to begin a new campaign 
for independence, industrial independence. A crude descrip- 
tion of it would be a fight for the open shop. The trouble 
is that the public too often assumes that the open shop 
connotes in some way an attack on wages, or an unwilling- 
ness to give proper consideration to the rightful claims of 
those who labor with their hands. 

We would not in any circumstances lend our approval to 
any proposal that contemplated any rough-housing of labor. 
We believe in the highest possible wages; the best possible 
living conditions, and we are wholly opposed to the views 
of some narrow-minded men who appear to have been seriously 
disturbed because some laborers were able to buy phono- 
graphs and attend picture shows. We stand for well-paid 
labor, and we believe that one of the first duties of Con- 
gress will be to enact a new tariff bill that will protect 
American labor. But well-paid labor is possible only where 
labor is thoroughly efficient. America has been able to com- 
pete in world markets in spite of the high wages paid be- 
cause the labor return for such high wages has been ex- 
ceptionally high. 

The open shop does not contemplate low wages or tyrannous 
management. It visions, on the contrary, a co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor that will be productive of maximum 


efficiency under conditions which permit recognition of the 
close community of interest obtaining, which is not possible 
under. a system whereby a group of national labor leaders 
promulgate their edicts and seek to standardize the terms of 
employment in such a way as to penalize the industrious 
for the benefit of the indolent, making the wage, instead of 
production, the criterion of everything, and constantly alienat- 
ing management and employes instead of trying to bring 
them together. Collective bargaining may be quite desirable 
in particular circumstances and entirely undesirable as a 
general policy, applicable under the same conditions to all 
employments and dominated by a group of labor dictators. 

We have in mind such a successful program of co-operation 
as has been worked out by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co. which has been more beneficial, perhaps, to the em- 
ployes than to the company, and which has produced an 
esprit de corps that is truly inspiring. The most successful 
executives in America are more than anxious that labor 
should be fairly treated, justly rewarded and well satisfied. 
But the obstacle they meet at every turn is the purpose of 
the Gompers group to build up an industrial class dictator- 
ship. They encounter the sullen opposition of union labor to 
any policy that would promote efficiency and give to the 
sober, industrious worker the greater reward to which lhe 
is entitled. The closed shop means a shop closed in more 
Ways than one; it means a shop closed to ambition and 
initiative, attuned to the capacity of the least efficient. 

A wild report has been going the rounds to the effect that 
the Philadelphia movement for the open shop represents a 
conspiracy of bankers, and that the financial interests will 
lend no money to contractors who work on the closed-shop 
basis. That is all rot. It is wrong, in the first place, to 
speak of a Philadelphia movement. There is a national move- 
ment, probably spontaneous, to rescue American industry from 
the sure ruin into which it would be plunged if the Gompers 
policy could be made operative. It is a movement to preserve 
the pre-eminence of America in world trade and to maintain 
those standards of living and wages which have become ac 
cepted in this country. 

Labor in England, sullen, aggressive, puffed up and greedy 
has all but ruined industry there. The result is a great in 
crease in unemployment, and men who yesterday were howling 
for everything in sight are now confronted with the menace 
of having nothing. The poor golden goose has been stabbed 
so often that it has difficulty in remaining alive. Modern 
industry, it is well to remember, is the product of brains. 
and it is no more possible to penalize the brain power of its 
direction by subjecting it to the brute force of labor and 
have prosperity continue than it is to stay the tides. So 
long as management, to succeed, must depend on greater 
and greater efficiency, so long will labor have to depend also 
on efficiency for its reward. Few men get more out of life 
than they put into it. 

The fight for the principle of the open shop in industrial 
America is so vital that the importance of it cannot be 
exaggerated. It is certain to be successful because it is 
inherently right. Moreover, there are negotiations now going 
on between certain laboring elements and management look 
ing toward acceptance by labor of a new theory of efficiency 
as a criterion of wages. The skilled men involved are tired 
and weary of carrying slovenly fellow-workmen on _ their 
shoulders. We expect the idea to spread. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that a crucial period in the relation of labor 
to industry is at hand, and there will be evolved, we think, 
a solution entirely out of keeping with the program Mr. 
Gompers and his associates have had in mind, a solution 
which will be almost as beneficial to industry generally as 
it will be to the workers. The latter, however, are obviously 
the ones who have the most to gain by being freed from the 
yoke of the Gompers denomination. 
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President Wilson’s Earlier Teachings Enthusiastically Endorsed in 
the Election 


UMMONED by President Wilson to a “solemn referendum” 
which he desired, America has spoken. Never had it 
spoken with such tremendous force. Never has it voiced on 
the battlefield or through the ballot its sentiment with such 
overwhelming power as jn this “solemn referendum,” in which 
the most amazing victory ever recorded in the political history 
of this country has been gained. 

In reality, America has simply endorsed with overwhelming 
power a position taken by Mr. Wilson himself when, in his 
book, “The New Freedom,” he said: 

“I believe, as I believe in nothing else, in the average integrity 
and the average intelligence of the American people, and I do not 
believe that the intelligence of America can be put into com- 
mission anywhere. I do not believe that there is any group 
of men of any kind to whom we can afford to give that kind 
of trusteeship. 

“T will not live under trustees if I can help it. No group of 
men less than the majority has a right to tell me how I have got 
to live in America. * * * 

“I do not care how wise, how patriotic the trustees may be, 
I have never heard of any group of men in whose hands I am 
willing to lodge the liberties of America in trust.” 

The American people proved on Tuesday last that President 
Wilson was right when he expressed his firm faith in “the 
average integrity and intelligence of the American people.” 
Their integrity and intelligence were voiced in a victory for 
the very position which he took in his “New Freedom” and 
through the “solemn referendum” in which the men and 
women of the nation as never before in the history of this 
country united to give expression to their views. Mr. Wilson 
was right when he said that the intelligence of the American 
people could not be put into commission anywhere. Ie was 
right when he said that he did not believe that there is any 
group of men of any kind to whom America can afford to give 
trusteeship. He expressed his determination that he would 
not live under trusteeship, and he said: 

“I have never heard of any group of men in whose hands 
I am willing to lodge the liberties of America in trust.” 

Wise words, indeed, were these from Mr. Wilson. The 
nation has heeded them. The people of the country have pre- 
ferred his earlier to his later advice. They saw in the League 
of Nations a scheme to put America in the hands of a com- 
mission of foreigners in trust, though Mr. Wilson had uttered 
his warning in his ‘“‘New Freedom” against a trusteeship even 
of Americans. They, too, believed with Mr. Wilson that there 
is no group of men in this or any other land in whom they 
were willing to lodge the liberties of America in trust. They 
saw that the League of Nations project would place the abso- 
lute sovereignty of America jin a little group of men represent- 
ing other nations of the world, to a large extent alien in 
thought and alien in form of government to America. They 
saw that to commit America to these nine men in trust was 
directly contrary to the teachings of President Wilson himself 
and to all human history. With a clear vision “the average 
integrity and the average intelligence of the American people” 
expressed themselves with mighty power. 

The victory of last Tuesday was not a Republican victory. 
It was a victory of a nation. It was a new declaration of 
independence. It was a victory in which millions of Demo- 
crats joined with millions of Republicans in a vote which by 
its unprecedented character should quicken into new zeal the 
patriotism of this country and should be a notice to the 
world that America will not commit itself to any men on earth 
to be held in trust. That victory was a victory of righteous- 
hess against unrighteousness. It was a victory of Americanism 
against a sentimental internationalism. It was a victory of 
the moral forces of the country against the desperate tactics 


of the liquor interests, which had nominated Cox and which 
fought for his election. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party had committed one 
of the most unpardonable blunders ever made by any party 
in this country. It had yielded to the corrupt Tammany and 
whiskey element; it had nominated for the supreme office of 
this nation a man wholly unworthy of the place, and whose 
every speech, from the one when he began his campaign to the 
closing hours of mudslinging, when he said “Every traitor in 
America will yote tomorrow for Warren G. Harding,” proved 
that he was a disgrace to his party and to the country that 
gave him birth. We have been saved from an appalling 
catastrophe to the honor and integrity of the moral forces of 
this country by the overwhelming defeat of these elements 
which had dared to assume control of the once great and 
honored Democratic party. 

Until the Democratic party purges itself of these forces and 
of the radicalism and socialism which have dominated much 
of its work during the last eight years; until it no longer 
seeks the honor of an endorsement by Gompers; no longer 
turns the Labor Department over to the management of rank 
Socialists ; no longer permits Socialists to control its affairs: 
no longer yields to the blandishments of the liquor traflic—it 
will not deserve success. 

When he was once criticised for pointing out some of the 
shortcomings of his own party, Henry Watterson, then editor 
of the Courier-Journal, and a great power in the party, replied 
in a lengthy editorial showing that when his party was wrong 
it was his duty as a party leader to fight to set it straight, 
and, having, in mind the donkey as the Democratic emblem, 
he closed his brilliant review of the reasons why he had 
criticised his own party with the somewhat profane, but for 
many years somewhat classic statement in the South: 


“Things have come to a hell of a pass, 
When a man can’t wallop his own jackass.” 


The Democratic party received the walloping which it 
needed, and when it has purged itself of the influences which 
made necessary for its own salvation and that of the country 
this terrific defeat, it may once again, perhaps, be restored to 
respectability and stand for Americanism as it did in former 
years, 

We rejoice that the people of this country have so gloriously 
endorsed President Wilson’s statement when he said: “I be- 
lieve, as I believe in nothing else, in the average integrity and 
the average intelligence of the American people.” Never again 
need any man fear for America so long as this “average intelli- 
gence and average integrity” is ready whenever the call of duty 
is heard to answer as it did on last Tuesday. Never again need 
any man fear that America will bind itself in an unbreakable 
mortgage—a mortgage on its soul and on its very existence—to 
any group of men as trustees; for America has heeded the 
lesson so strongly stated by President Wilson himself jn his 
“New Freedom,” from which we have quoted. 

In making the statements in his “New Freedom,” President 
Wilson did the American people an inestimable service, how- 
ever great may have been his own falling away from grace 
by his own later acceptance of other and delusive doctrines. 
The American people still hold to his early teachings, and not 
to those unwise teachings of later years, when. going entirely 
contrary to everything that he taught in his “New Freedom,” 
he sought to bind America in unbreakable bonds to trustees 
who, holding their seat of power in the mountain fastnesses 
of Switzerland. could there voice their decisions as to what 
this nation should or should not do. 

God be praised that America has been saved! 
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TREND OF POPULATION FROM COUNTRY TO _ new living in urban territory as defined by the Census Bureau. ce 
CITY CONTINUES TO INCREASE. That is to say, of the 105,683,108 persons enumerated in cl 
the Fourteenth Census, preliminary tabulations show that in 

”y) yy) © j » T j wteé Ts) 2 vay y . . pa Fs . 

HE population of the United States, as announced by 54,816,209, or 51.9 per cent, are living in incorporated places in 

. iyector ‘ “18. is 5 G22 as @ » m . ; 

the Director of the Census, is 105,683,108, as compared of 2500 inhabitants or more and 50,866,899, or 48.1 per li 
ij F al i ‘ - O1.972.266 i ri ds Sy bas ss : hi 
with a total in 1910 of 91,972,266 and in 1900 of 75,994,575. cent, in rural territory. 99 
This is an increase since 1910 of 13,710,842, or 14.9 per cent, . 
This is an. in ° e ; ; f . I yl a At the census of 1910 the corresponding percentages were 
as compared with an increase from 1900 to 1910 of 15,977,691, ica pee . 3 eck ’ " 
; 4 : 46.3 and 53.7, respectively, showing a loss of 5.6 per cent in ve 
or 21 per cent. The large falling off in the rate of growth . me , , 
‘ é the proportion for the population living in rural territory, - 
for the country as a whole, as shown by these figures, is _ ,, . iad 
, ‘ s J lo show more clearly the change in the proportion of the tl 
due mainly to an almost complete cessation of immigration z ol 5 : 

: X : ‘ : : population living in rural territory now as compared with m 
for more than five years preceding the taking of the census in ee i ; be . . 
; Se eel ie aaa Raids ala Cn ae lia ai tn 10 years ago, the rural population can be divided into two 0 
é < li r “4 as = s Ss s » ree ¢ S $ » » . o 4 . “ ‘ 7 
RSE: SONS fi / 6 x db I 2 x classes, namely, 9,864,196, or 9.3 per cent of the total popula- s 
fluenza’ and to the casualties resulting from the World War. ‘ ans os bs e ‘i 
tion, living in incorporated places of less than 2500 in- aI 
Results of the census of population in 1920 at firet glance, habitants and 41,002,703, or 38.8 per cent of the total popu- N 

the director states, may seem somewhat disappointing and — jation, living in what may be called purely country districts, 
open to question possibly, but the substantial accuracy of the At the census of 1910 the population living in incorporated of 
enumeration in January is fully borne out by comparison pjaces of less than 2500 inhabitants formed 8.8 per cent, ( 
with estimates based upon the probable excess of births while the population living in purely country districts formed tt 
over deaths throughout the decade and the excess of immi- 448 per cent of the total population. x 
gration over emigration. The increase since 1910 in the population as a whole, as ii 
The figures of the present census also show that the trend before stated, was 14.9 per cent, but during the decade there 6 

of population from the country to the city has become greatly as been an increase in that portion of the population living 
accentuated since 1910 and that, for the first time in the’ in urban territory of 12,192,826, or 28.6 per cent, and in that v 
country’s history, more than half the entire population is portion living in rural territory of 1,518,016, or only 3.1 per V 
N 
’ Increase, Increase, f 1 

—_—_———_— Population 1910-1920. 1900-1910. 

State. 1920. 1910. Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent it 
ER peor Pee ee 768,014 742,371 3.5 47,905 6.9 q c 
New Hampshire 443,083 430,572 2.9 18,984 4.6 
. er 352,421 355,956 —1.0 12,315 3.6 - 
I ies ce nevdceecovevesssbesecess 3,852,356 3,366,416 35,944 14.4 561,070 20,0 
Mc nncconcvesesspecteserensersacwe 604,397 542,610 61,787 11.4 114,054 26.6 1 
COMMOCTIENE  .cccccccccccesccscesccesscecneses 1,380,585 1,114,756 265,829 23.8 206,336 22.7 9 

New 7,400,856 6,552,681 5,592,017 848,175 12.9 960,664 7.1 ( 
New York 10,384,144 9,113,614 7,268,894 1,270,530 13.9 1,844,720 35.4 
New Jersey 3,155,374 2,537,167 1,883,669 618,207 24.4 498 34.7 
EEE cc cdvedencsensonesemienseleedwcans 8,720,159 7,665,111 6,302,115 1,055,048 13.8 1,362,996 21.6 1 
NE iticdvdvusmekneeten semusiinenes dren eae 223,003 202,322 184,735 20,681 10.2 17,587 95 : 

Mastern BtAtes......0.cccscccccscovecseses 22,482,680 19,518,214 15,639,413 2,964,466 15.1 3,878,801 24.8 
District of Columbia.............0.cce00eeeee 437,571 331,069 278,718 ~~ 406,502 32.2 18.8 
Maryland 1,449,610 1,295,346 1,188,044 154,264 11.9 9.0 
Virginia 2,306,361 2,061,612 1,854,184 244,749 11.9 11.2 ‘ 
West Virginia 1,463,610 1,221,119 958,800 242,491 19.9 4 i f 
North Carolina 2,556,486 2,206,287 1,893,810 350,199 15.9 16.5 
South Carolina 1,683,662 1,515,400 1,340,316 168,262 1L.1 13.1 ( 
Georgia 2,894,683 2,609,121 2,216.331 285,562 10.9 17.7 
Florida 966,296 752,619 528,542 213,677 28.4 42.4 
Missouri 3,403,547 3,293,335 3,106,665 110,212 3 6.0 
Kentucky 2,416,013 2,289,905 126.108 5.5 66 
Tennessee 2,337,459 2,184,789 152,670 7.0 8.1 y 
Alabama 2,347,295 2,138,093 209,202 9.8 16.9 
PEE scecoscccedovescecesoesessesousesees 1,789,384 1,797,114 —7,730 —).4 15.8 
Louisiana 1,797,798 1,656,388 1,3 141,410 8.5 19.9 
EE  cnacdnns Cie ebseeusDedee peste nes cence coe 4,661,027 3,896,542 3,048,710 764,485 19.6 27.8 
Oklahoma 2,027,564 1,657,155 790,391 370,409 22.4 109.7 
Arkansas 1,750,995 1,574,449 1,311,564 176,546 11.2 20.0 

a Tai ins is ts sien se ancineress-cs 36,289,361 32,480,343 9,018 11.7 5,034,886 ~ 18.3 
BUMGIRRE cevccccccccvevscccecccccevessceseses eee 2,930,544 2,700,876 229,668 8.5 184.414 7.3 
NL chonaae iis Nasa tenses een NENT NNEC RRR EDD thee 5,759,368 4,767,121 992,247 20.8 609,576 14.7 
PEL dnictscccnscccevevcertcseoeecesetucereses 6,485,098 5,638,591 846.507 15.0 16.9 
IO cc cenics ccvcsivcvorisevecceseescsoossees 3,667,222 2,810,173 857,049 30.5 16.1 
ES COs alacinies 1 CENG Ka oC es Ose cee NIC 2,631,839 ; 297,979 12.8 12.8 
BEIBMOBOER ccccccccevcccccccccccccccocesccesses 2,386,371 310.643 15.0 18.5 
. migudsecdeeupensdconesdonqeveseses 2,403,630 178,859 8.9 —0.3 
North Dakota 645,730 319,146 68,674 11.9 80.8 
South Dakota 635.839 401 570 51.951 8.9 45.4 
PEL on ccccvcccsecceserosesisiescesscoveeses 1,295,502 1,066,300 103,288 8.7 11.8 
DU Gh CU accticvbebibavseeni sanvcenbpncuebees 1,769,257 1,470,495 78,308 4.6 15.0 

CD ov cecccedossavesscsonccess 30,610,400 26,595,207 4,015,193 15.9 3,368,868 14.5 
IN 95 og tes sie We lcaleinntotncstruKre ses 547,593 376,053 171,540 45. 132,724 54.5 
EE cccvicdcvnsnscowcssesstonedevesiccans 194,402 145,965 48,437 33.2 53,434 57.7 
NE nincosccnb verter ereepatrerncereerenase 939,376 799,024 140,352 17.6 259,324 48.0 
IN Sirs ecaneeoan sevens Heccehesesaeaes 360,247 327,301 32,946 10.1 131,991 67.6 
ED Luci tioneewsncepalsipasene yeumenttle nesses 333,273 204,354 128,919 63.1 81,423 66.2 
SL ctikhetpendapewivnnat seem wiueet tele west 373,351 76,095 20.4 96,602 34.9 
DPE dorepeesesvotetetsconeves teewbenreeueeeee 81,875 —4.468 —5.5 39,540 93.4 
DEE ar ute nccucdd aust wpe dicdubonceseaté 325,594 106,232 32.6 163,822 101.3 

RT ORG O so oos'e dca 6a dieses ssiocien 2,633,517 700,053 26.5 958,860 57.2 
INE Fc. cere s.0s seatndwadeeneeutniesiogt ioe 1,141,990 518,103 214,326 18.8 120.4 
a cckihnidniaieadetenen one OU seombenckeaedd 672,765 413,536 110,624 16.4 62.7 
NE pacer e rh adnpanta ssn sOV NC addndonsnes 2,377,549 1,485,053 1,048,987 44.1 60.1 q 

EE) Ci cs concaksetcokcetiewseewe 5,566,241 4,192,304 2,416,692 1,373,937 32.7 1,775,612 73.4 

ON sc siecsdetcbesalccisccnwe 105,683,108 91,972,266 75,994,575 13,710,842 14.9 15,977,691 21.0 

(—) decrease. 
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cent; and if the comparison is extended to cover the two 
classes of rural territory, it appears that that portion living 
in incorporated places of less than 2500 inhabitants shows an 
increase of 1,745,371, or 21.5 per cent, whereas that portion 
living in purely country districts shows an actual decrease of 
997,355, or six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The percentages of increase shown for the several States 
yary greatly, due in part to the causes which have been 
noted as affecting the increase in the population of the coun- 
try as a whole, but also in part to the abnormal internal 
movement of population required to meet the excessive de- 
mands of the war work in certain sections. 
States—Mississippi, Nevada and Vermont—there have been 
small decreases in population, the largest decrease being for 
Nevada, 5.5 per cent. 


For three 


The section of the country showing the greatest percentage 
of increase in population by the 1920 census compared with 
1910 is the three States of the Pacific Coast. 
turns for 1920 for these States give a total population of 
£.566.241,.an increase since 1910 of 1,873,987, or 32 per cent, 
as compared with an increase from 1900 to 1910 of 1,775,- 


-o 


612, or 73 per cent. 


Census re- 


The largest gain in numbers reported for the 1920 census 
was by the Central States—Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. This section reports a population for 
1920 of 30,610,400, an increase since 1910 of 4,015,193, or 15 
per cent, compared with an increase of 3,368,868, or 14 per 
cent, between 1900 and 1910. 

In the eight mountain States of the West the population 
for 1920 is 3,833,570, an increase since 1910 of 700,053, or 
26 per cent, compared with an increase from 1900 to 1910 of 
958,860, or 57 per cent. 

The population of the Southern States reported for 1920 
is 36,289,361, an increase since 1910 of 3,809,019, or 11 per 
cent, compared with an increase from 1900 to 1910 of 
5,034,886, or 18 per cent. 

Six New England States have a population today of 7,400,- 
856, an increase of 848,175, or 12 per cent, over the 1910 
figures, compared with the increase between 1900 and 1910 
of 960,664, or 17 per cent. 

For the four Eastern States—New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware—there is reported for the 1920 
census a population of 22,482,680. This is an increase since 
1910 of 2,964,466, or 15 per cent, compared with an increase 
between 1900 and 1910 of 3,878,801, or 24 per cent. 


+ 
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NEED OF HOUSEBUILDING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT. 


, VERY community is short of houses. To demonstrate 
that the situation is acute in many places it is only 
necessary to point out that the number of families occupying 
each 100 homes has jumped from 115 six years ago to 121 
families for each 100 homes today. It is estimated that 
5.540,000 dwellings will have to be built by 1926 to take care 
of the increasing number of families during that period and 
allow for the pre-war conditions of 115 families for each 100 
homes. In a town of 25,000 people this would necessitate a 
construction program of about 750 houses in five years. 

In many towns and cities before any more houses can be 
built the surrounding territory must be opened up and new 
streets laid out. John Nolen, town and city planner of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., calls attention to the fact that the need is not 
only for houses, but for a proper planning and development of 
streets, public utilities, parks, local stores, schools, zoning and 
other needs upon which satisfactory human life depends. The 


first step in a building program, therefore, should be the adop- 
tion of a city plan. <A serious mistake will be made if houses 
alone are provided. 

Building construction should be inaugurated without un- 
necessary delay to alleviate the unrest and widespread dis- 
content, for, as Mayor Hylan of New York city aptly said, 
“the lack of housing is as dangerous to the community at large 
as lack of food and clothing, and is the leaven for the fer- 
mentation of unrest.” If a community expects to secure some- 
thing in civic development besides mere additional living 
quarters, some thought should be given and preparation made 
for its growth. Now jis the time, when so much building is 
surely to be done, for the preparation of town and city plans 
to facilitate expansion that will assure the proper upbuilding 
of a community. 

A city is committing a crime against its citizens and the 
people of the country by permitting tenement conditions that 
nourish crime, disease, poverty and social discontent when 
good housing will give a self-respecting, efficient, loyal working 
element. There is no need for jumbling together homes, busi- 
ness buildings, public buildings, shops and factories, when 
properly separated under a city plan each group can be placed 
in its convenient and logical location. Bright, roomy, com- 
fortable streets and sidewalks allowing safe, open and rapid 
traffic are infinitely better than dark, narrow, crowded streets 
nnd sidewalks, which cause congestion and are dangerous to 
traffic. 
beauty and better health of a community. 


Adequate parks and recreation grounds make for 
A city that has 
grown up haphazard, congested and ugly is as unhealthy, 
unattractive and expensive to maintain as a modern city, 
planned in the modern way, is attractive and economic. A 
city that develops along the latter lines bespeaks progress and 
offers unlimited possibilities for a great future. 


——— -—— @-—-—— - —_ 


IMMEDIATE EMERGENCY LEGISLATION NEC- 
ESSARY TO PREVENT RUIN OF VITAL 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES BY FOREIGN 
DUMPING. 


| will be impossible for Congress to enact a general tariff 
law during the short December session. Meantime, the 
dumping of foreign products on the American market is abso- 
lutely menacing the life of some essential industries. 

A Government official tells us that the barium industry can 
scarcely survive another month without protection of some 
sort, and certainly it is in dire circumstances. 

The great dye industry is able to survive solely because the 
Government still retains the license system and controls 
imports. 

The cottonseed and peanut industries are in the throes of 
ruinous prices, due to competition from the Orient. 

The Federal Trade Commission has released statistics, at 
the request of the President, showing how importations of 
Canadian wheat are breaking the American market. 

The wool industry has never been in such a desperate con- 
dition as it now is. We have a report that a great producer 
in Idaho simply walked into his bank the other day and said: 
“LT have 40,000 sheep. Take them. I am off to the oil fields to 
see if I can retrieve my fortunes.” 

The hosiery industry, both in the United States and Eng 
land, has been prostrated by German dumping. 

Congress may promptly repeal all war legislation. If it 
does, even the protection which some industries are now get- 
ting will no longer be available. 

There is but one way out. A great emergency calls for 
energetic measures, for harsh measures, if need be, for a pro- 
gram that is certain to be effective. 
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The Congress should immediately authorize the President, 
through the War Trade Board, or the Treasury, or the Tariff 
Commission or some other agency, to establish complete em- 
bargoes or restrictions on all importations where it is obvious 
that dumping is bankrupting American industries and where 
it is clear that the situation is too grave to permit waiting 
for the passage of a general tariff measure. 

Unless there is a resort to emergency legislation of that 
sort, irreparable damage to American business interests is 


absolutely certain. The dollar is at such a premium the world 


over that it is making America the international dumping 
zround. 
ee ie ers re 
[From Manufacturers Record, November 21, 1918.] 


PRESIDENT WILSON SHOULD NOT ATTEND 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


ROM many points of 
President Wilson to attend the peace conference in Eu- 


view: it will be most unwise for 
rope. The problems which this country faces are entirely too 
great for the President to be absent for weeks, and perhaps 
brief attendance on the peace 


would take him out of the country entirely too long in this 


months. Even a conference 
critical hour; and surely no one would like to see the respon- 
sibility of the Government resting upon the Vice-President in 
the most dangerous crisis in our history. 

3ut there are other reasons why President Wilson should 
not attend the peace conference. It difficult 
for the representatives of other countries to be placed in a 
position of antagonizing in the conference any 
position taken by the President. and yet it is entirely safe to 
say that this will be the outcome of his attendance. It would 
at the same time be extremely embarrassing for the President 


would be very 


vigorously 


of the United States to sit in a conference and find his views 
aggressively opposed by other delegates. 

The 
would hamper 
friction. This 
placed in such 


both sides. It 
It would produce 


country would not desire to see its President 


would be serious on 
the freedom of discussion. 


embarrassment 


a position, and it would be most unfortunate 
for the representatives of other countries to be placed in a 
position which would fall to their lot if called upon, as they 
certainly would be, by their 
the views expressed by Mr, Wilson. 


own convictions to antagonize 
The reasons against Mr. Wilson’s going to Europe are so 
that friend of and friend of the 
country, should seek to emphasize this point. 


weighty every his. every 


a 


{From Manufacturers Record, December 5, 1918.] 


POSSIBLE DANGERS IN PRESIDENT WILSON'’S 
TRIP TO EUROPE. 


HIS country faces the greatest problems in its history, 


and their solution rests the future of 


itself. 
can secure in our transition from world activi 


upon our nation, 
if not of civilization 
that Americ: 


ties back to peace. 


We need the highest leadership 


We face the great issue of railroad admin- 
istration, which will tax the utmost skill of the ablest men in 
America, for the highest form of leadership is needed to solve 
our transportation problems, upon which our welfare dependy. 
We have entered 
put 
ing 


upon a shipbuilding campaign which will 
us to the forefront of the world’s merchant marine, open- 
up problems of stupendous importance, which relate «i- 
rectly to our connection with world affairs in finance, in trade, 
in commerce and in diplomacy. We are turning back from 
the battlefront and the training camp millions of soldiers, 
and we are turning from the munitions factories and kindred 
work millions of laborers. We that 


know Germany is at 


—_——_. 
——— 


present sowing its seed of discontent and Bolshevistic dangers 
wherever this seed can find lodgment. 

These problems, for the safety of the nation, demand the 
utmost strength of leadership, and for these reasons, if thers 
were no others, we believe that President Wilson is making 
a mistake in his trip to Europe, for whatever he may hope to 
accomplish there cannot possibly take the place of the things 
that need to be done here. 

We can readily understand and appreciate that after the 
settlement of peace and when we have faced and solved our 
own great problems, Mr. Wilson might naturally desire to 
visit Europe; for inevitably he would receive then, as he wil] 
receive now, the enthusiastic welcome of the people. But out- 
side of our own problems which demand his attention. Mr 
Wilson goes upon a dangerous voyage. He launches this na- 
tion out upon a campaign of endeavoring to solve all the great 
problems of world government. 
present. 


They cannot be 
They must be worked out by individual nations and 
through the centuries, as man moves upward to a higher plane 
of understanding. 


solved at 


President Wilson said in his Monday address: 


“The Allied Governments have accepted the bases of peace 
which I outlined to Congress on the eighth of January last. 
as the Central Empires also have, and very reasonably desire 
my personal counsel in their interpretation and application.” 

We do not see how it is possible for the Allies to have ac- 
cepted these peace proposals without having a knowledge as 
to their real meaning or interpretation and application. Mr. 
Wilson recently said in one of his letters that there are one 
or two points in which the Allies have declined to accept his 
proposals except upon their own interpretations, especially 
that relating to the freedom of the seas. 

We believe that the Allies will at many points take issue 
with President Wilson in a way which necessarily will be 
embarrassing to him as the President of the United States, 
and embarrassing to our country. 

With a casualty list in deaths and wounds of about 10,000,- 
GOO men on the part of the Allies as compared with a_ total, 
so far reported, of a little over 260,000 for America, it is 
hardly conceivable that the Allies could possibly permit us to 
dictate the terms of peace. Moreover, they must live with 
Germany. We do not have to do so. For generations they 
have faced the danger of Germany. France had to pay the 
fearful penalty in the Franco-Prussian war of living next 
door to Germany. <All of Europe has had to shape its policies 
very largely by reason of Germany's determined efforts for 
war and for world conquest. 

Having been duly warned of Germany's conspiracies and 
atrocities and world ambition, we caft’ protect ourselves in 
the future, if we are wise, against that country, But England. 
and Belgium, and France, and Italy and other countries must 
live next this nation of They 
that an uncrushed, unrepentant Germany means a nation of 
70,000,000 people imbued with the idea of world domination. 
utterly regardless of the millions of deaths which may have 
to follow their eruption against civilization as 


door to criminals. know 


through the 
centuries has been their course. 


have borne the tremendous brunt of. the 


war in men and in money. 


These countries 


They have given to death or to invalidism through wounds 
and disease more than 10,000,000 men. 


They have impoverished themselves for 


while we have grown richer by the war. 


years to come, 


During the first two and a half years of the war we sold 
many billions of dollars’ worth of stuff to Europe at enor- 
mous profits, and America is really richer today than when 
the war began in 1914. 


A very large proportion of the bonds which have been 
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issued represent more than $7,000,000,000 advanced to the 
Allies, every dollar of which is safe, and which does not cost 
a dollar of interest because the borrowers pay the interest. 

Billions of dollars are represented in the ships that we have 
built, which will be a permanent source of income. 

We have put vast sums into building manufacturing plants 
for making munitions, a very large proportion of which will 
become a permanent asset. Therefore, our bonded indebted- 
ness does not at all represent, as a whole, a real indebtedness. 

Stimulated by the war, which began in 1914, there has been 
an ever-increasing prosperity on the farms and in the factories. 

Indeed, the increase in farm products is shown in a gain 
which has carried the value of our agricultural productions 
from $9,000,000,000 in 1914 to between $20,000,000,000 and 
$25,000,000,000 at the present time. Our manufacturing out- 
put has nearly doubled in value. This does not mean, of 
course, an increase in profits in proportion to the increase in 
total products; but it does mean that there has been an enor- 
mous increase in profit as well as in product. 

Therefore, broadly speaking, we are the richer since the 
war in material things, though we are the poorer for the 
splendid men who have heroically died in defense of civiliza- 
tion. But our proportion of casualties is only about 5 per cent 
of the casualties of the Allies. For two and a half years we 
refused to join them, and during that time we sold them 
billions of dollars’ worth of stuff to our great profit; and since 
we entered the war in 1917 we have continued to sell them 
billions of dollars’ worth of products at high figures, every 
dollar of which has been paid or will be paid. A very large 
proportion of the money which we have advanced to our 
Allies was merely a financial accommodation of a seller to a 
buyer to enable him to make his purchases, based on absolute 
security. 

Let us not, therefore, as a nation be too prone to assume 
the right to set the peace terms. If we undertake to do this, 
we shall certainly create a spirit of friction which will pre- 
vent the application of the proposals which President Wilson 
in his idealism has for world peace. 

It is not our place to dictate to all the nations of the world 
what form of government they shall have. It may be well to 
make the world safe for democracy, but we cannot undertake 
to make the whole world a democracy. Every nation to 2 
large extent must be left to solve its individual problems of 
government. Some nations are fitted for a republican form 
of government, some are not. 

To undertake a plan so broad as this would involve us in 
endless disputes and create friction where now there is bound- 
less admiration. 

Today America stands out before the world as an object 
almost of adoration. President Wilson is by the world at 
large regarded as typifying the spirit of idealism in its high- 
est form. It would be a world disaster 1f his personal pres- 
ence at the peace conference should create a friction which 
would lower the world’s appreciation of this country and 
take us down from the pedestal on which we now stand. 

We cannot expect Great Britain for one moment to yield 
its position on sea power. It lives by the sea and upon the 
sea, and by the power of its fleet it has saved the world from 
German domination. To suggest a “freedom of the seas” 
which lessens the power of Great Britain to protect itself 
and to protect civilization, as it has done in this case, would 
be without the shadow of a shade of foundation, and we have 
no right to ask Great Britain to consent to such a condition. 
To expect that France, Italy, Belgium and Great Britain shall 
not have the final deciding voice in the terms of punishment 
to be imposed upon Germany would be to range ourselves as 
upholders and defenders of Germany. 

At this peace table, therefore, President Wilson will be 
placed in a position which may ultimately prove embarrassing 
to him, lessen the world’s lofty appreciation of his work and 


take from America that pre-eminent position which it now 
holds, 

Gladly will we give praise to President Wilson if at the end 
of his visit none of these fears have been realized. 


— —_ eo 


PETROLEUM SUPPLY. 


ITH the increasing consumption of petroleum products 

throughout the world, the question of maintaining a 
future supply is a serious one. Petroleum and petroleum 
products are now in use in practically every industry and 
have become indispensable to our modern civilization. The 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp believes that the petroleum question 
should be studied by American business interests and by the 
Government, in order to be informed and prepared to meet the 
competition of other countries in securing future supplies of 
so vital a product. The future of our industrial and commer- 
cial prosperity may rest on our ability to command adequate 
supplies of petroleum. 

There has been published much valuable information on 
petroleum—production, consumption and sources of supply 
in a pamphlet entitled, “The Petroleum Outlook,” issued by 
Arthur D. Little, Inec., chemists and engineers of Cambridge, 
Mass. The company states that a limited number of copies 
of this booklet is now available for free distribution to those 
interested in petroleum. 

The work comprises an economic study of the petroleum 
problem with special reference to American fields. A large 
map and several charts are arranged for comparative 
reference. 

The text, which deals with the geology, production, his 
tory and apparent state of exhaustion of our fuel resources, 
is so written as to be readily understood by the layman. It 
was prepared to give an impartial presentation of the petro- 
leum problem without reference to the companies or interests 
that own or operate in the respective sections. 

The United States Geological Survey, which has long been 
conducting a thorough study of the country’s oil resources, is 
authority for the conclusion that they are over 40 per cent 
exhausted, and credits a 6,500,000,000-barrel reserve, amount- 
ing to 16 years’ supply at the present rate of consumption. 
Commenting on this, it is stated in the booklet that: 

“With the estimate itself there is no fault to be found, but 
the choice of terms is misleading, for its sarcasm may be over- 
looked. What remains underground is there, not as a reserve, 
but in defiance of the wildest extravagance of effort to get it out. 
With any number of operators and would-be operators after the 
oil in a given reservoir, the whole aim is to get it out before some- 
body else does. Once out, it must cater to whatever market 
heppens to be ready. Cracking is the only process of develop: 
ment in keeping with the growth of the automotive demand. What 
crude oil is not now needed for the purpose is not held in reserve 
against the time when it will be. but is got out just as fast as 
possible, and what is non-essential, for the moment, goes to sery 
ing non-essential ends in competition with coal. 

“The oil industry, in short, is face to face with the issues of its 
remarkable career, even in respect to motor fuel. In making the 
most of its opportunities for expansion, especially in connection 
with the war, it has assumed economic responsibilities far in 
excess of what it can hope to meet. The oi] industry of the past, 
with its unco-ordinated wastefulness, must give place to a chemi 
cal co-ordination which will make the most of what remains of 
the petroleum resources and work out what is requisite to sup 
plement it in the chemistry of other resources.” 

* 

The Daytona Morning Journal attributes the very large vote 
in that town for Senator Harding. who ran much ahead of 
the general ticket. to the large personal friendship of Day 
tona people with Senator Harding, made during a number of 
winter visits to Daytona. This only illustrates the fact that 
personal acquaintanceship is a tremendous factor in all human 
affairs, and in this case it seems wherever Senator Ilarding 
Was personally known the vote was the heaviest. 
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Germany’s Red Attack on the Rio Tinto Mine and Its Relation to 
World Affairs : 


E publish elsewhere in this issue an account of the Rio 

Tinto mine in Spain, by Courtenay De Kalb, who 
approaches the subject both as historian and as mining engi- 
neer. Until the development of the Utah copper mine in Bing- 
ham Canyon, Utah, and of the Chuquicamata copper property 
in the Chilean Andes, the Rio Tinto had no rival in the 
world; it was easily the biggest mine in existence. Its re- 
serves of ore ran into the hundreds of millions; its great 
open cuts, worked by steam shovels, were the greatest ever 
attempted by engineers not only as to the area of the excava- 
tions, but as to their depth. Mr, De Kalb shows that one cut 
has now been carried down 590 feet from its lower edge. 

The Rio Tinto also challenges attention on account of its 
association with the whole course of development of what 
used to be called the Aryan civilization, that Indo-European 
culture whose roots lie in the A2gean intellectual movement 
from which grew the later achievements of Greece and Rome. 
It even reached back to the days of King Solomon, who seems 
so remote from this New World that we can hardly compre- 
hend the serious truth of his connection with a property that 
still stands in point of magnitude of workings and of ore re- 
serves as the third mine of the world. 

In its human interest its only rival is Chuquicamata, which 
also was worked from the epoch of the remotest culture in 
Peru and Bolivia. Its ancient galleries are almost as remark- 
able as those of the Rio Tinto, and the remains of the unfor- 
tunate miners who gave up their lives in winning the metal 
are preserved so that we can see what manner of men they 
were. At Rio Tinto only ancient bones are found, but in the 
Chilean mine the “Copper Man,” now preserved with other 
relics from the same place, in the New York Museum of 
Natural History, was a wonderfully perfect mummy, 

The human interest in Rio Tinto, it must be noted, was 
never greater than at the present moment. The enterprise 
confronts another crisis, perhaps as great as that which 
wrested it, in the dawn of European life, from the Iberian 
savages, and again from the Phoenicians when Rome became 
mistress of the Peninsula, and still later from the Romans 
when the Visigoths swept down from north of the Rhine to 
destroy the culture of the South. 

The men from north of the Rhine once more are at the 
throat of the owners of the Rio Tinto. This time they have 
come not with the tramp of cavalry and the gorgeous trappings 
of barbaric royalty; they have come like serpents crawling 
into the homes of the workers, seducing them to violence where 
possible, terrorizing them into co-operation with the Syndi- 
ealists when they would resist the plans of the red leaders. 

During the late war Germany utilized the eternal belliger- 
eney and crankiness of the Barcelonians, which have produced 
perennial agitation and strife for the last 900 years, to in- 
flame the minds of the working people in Spain to make 
impossible demands for wages, hours and conditions of labor, 
for the purpose of embarrassing Spanish industries. 

There was no widespread sympathy for Germany among the 
upper classes; it was realized that Spain could not, under 
any circumstances, espouse the Teutonic cause, for it would 
have meant the possible establishment of an Anglo-French 
protectorate over the country, or certainly an effective block- 
ade. In either event the result would have been national ruin. 
The opportunity of the war for Spain was to provide the 
Allies with iron ores, with sulphur ore, with lead, wool and 
woolens, fruits, nuts and countless manufactures that could 
be produced there more readily than in the countries actually 
engaged in the struggle. The Spaniard could ask and get 
his own price, and so the exorbitant demands of the laboring 
people, syndicalized to a‘ great extent by Germany, and 


aroused to expectations of impossible pay and impossible 
leisure by persistent German propaganda, was met by ex- 
traordinary concessions on the part of the employers. 

Simple socialistic agitation was soon found to be insufii- 
cient; a hotter and more flaming torch had to be employed. 
The Russians were recognized as past-masters in the red arts 
of bombing employers and setting fire to the brains of the 
uneducated proletariat. Accordingly, Trotsky and his gang 
of demons were sent by Germany to Spain to stop her from 
Trotsky 
was cast into prison at Madrid and kept there something 
more than a year; he was then expelled from the country, 
coming to the United States, where he soon made himself 
obnoxious by his anarchistic propaganda. Instead of intern 
ing him, putting him where he could do no harm, as Spain had 
done, the “peace-loving” Administration at Washington gave 
him his passports, treating him on a par with any honorable, 
law-abiding person, to go back and serve Germany again as 
her effective firebrand for further mischief. 


furnishing the Allies with the materials of war. 


Trotsky had his eye on Rio Tinto; that is brought out in a 
recent novel mentioned by Mr. De Kalb; and he had his 
agents busy inflaming the workmen there so as to cut off the 
great supplies of copper produced at those mines, as well as 
the essential raw material for making sulphuric acid, with- 
out which every factory for producing explosives in France 
and England would have been shut down. That was what 
Rio Tinto meant to the Allies! Therefore, it received the 
special attention of Germany’s red bloodhounds whom she had 
sent to Spain. 

The smelter hands took advantage of a night shift when the 
wind was favorable for rapid smelting, ran the zone of 
fusion in the furnaces as high up toward the top of the water- 
jackets-as possible, so as to make the damage as complete as 
they could, and then suddenly struck. Every blast furnace 
was left to freeze solid with an abnormal burden of fused 
charge; the convertors were shut down full of matte, with no 
air to blow them and no power to turn them over to discharge 
the metal. The magnitude of the disaster can only be fully 
appreciated by a metallurgist. 

This strike, characterized by bloody riots, and unavoidably 
leaving even the peacefully inclined among the laboring peo- 
pel with injuries to remember, was finally compromised by 
liberal concessions on the part of the Rio Tinto Company. 
The majority of the workers had lived at the mines from 
childhood, and these appreciated the fact that the Rio Tinto 
has been paying the highest wages ruling at any mine in 
Spain, in addition to supplying modern sanitary houses at 
nominal rents, and selling all staple commodities below cost, 
far lower than they can be obtained in any Spanish city. 
Consequently, the bulk of the laborers were contented, but 
the reds took care to send in their own kind to occupy every 
position that was vacated. The peacefully-minded men, dis- 
gusted with the noisy agitation at the union meetings and 
the red terrorism by which they were being intimidated, began 
to emigrate as fast as possible. 
reds. 


This made room for more 


Meanwhile, German propaganda was active throughout 
Spain in stirring public sentiment against the British owners 
of the enterprise. We understand that Germany’s animosity 
was intensifed because a considerable block of shares in the 
enterprise had been held in Hamburg before the war, and these 
naturally became forfeit to Great Britain as enemy property. 
Consequently, the German warfare against the Rio Tinto did 
not cease with the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. It cul- 
minated in another strike that began last July, and which 
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had not been settled as lately as two weeks ago. The expor 
tation of pyrite has absolutely ceased; the railroad, 50 miles 
in length, from the sea to the mines, is practically abandoned ; 
the copper-leaching yards are lying unattended, which means 
the destruction of millions of tons of ore that would have 
given to Spain and the Spaniards many millions of dollars in 
wages and in business profits, while the mines themselves, in 
the deeper workings below the open cuts, will suffer severely. 

The unpunished vandal goes on with his work of destruc- 
tion. Wherever he can, he breaks down the strength of those 
who dared oppose his efforts to dominate the world. This time 
England’s great Spanish copper pyrite mine has been the 
object of attack. In striking at this Germany has dealt a 
blow at the source of the greatest and most necessary chem- 
ical, sulphuric acid, which is the gauge of the material 
progress of the nations. 

Such is the human interest in Rio Tinto, that has continued 
only in changing form from the days of Solomon down to the 
vital present. 


* 
> 


MR. LEVER’S SIMPLE PLAN FOR FINANCING 
THE ORDERLY MARKETING OF CROPS. 


HERE is being formulated in Washington, under the 





leadership of Asbury F. Lever, of the Farm Loan Board, 
2 bill devised to furnish the farmers of the nation with the 
capital essential year by year for the orderly marketing of 
their crops. The principles on which the bill is being framed, 
as we understand them, appear to have great merit, and we 
look to the legislation proposed as likely to be of the very 
vreatest value to agriculture. 

The Federal Reserve Act did not properly or adequately 
differentiate between general business and agriculture. This 
has been detrimental to the latter, which has financial prob- 
lems peculiar to itself. The Farm Loan Banks, on the other 
hand, while representing a great advance, were provided 
merely to furnish loans to farmers on general farm mort- 
gages. They are land banks and accept real estate only as 
security for loans. They do not, therefore, offer financial 
facilities to farmers wherewith to handle their crops. 

The Federal Warehouse Act, for which Mr. Lever was re 
sponsible, is only beginning this year to be taken advantage 
of. But it also lacked one feature—namely, some method 
whereby the commodities warehoused could be financed other 
than by individual effort at local banks. 

What Mr. Lever proposes to do now is to extend the prin- 
ciple underlying the Farm Loan Banks to the operation of 
organized warehouses. He proposes, as we understand it, to 
divide these warehouses into geographical or commodity 
groups, with a board of trustees in charge of each group. 
These boards of trustees would then offer for sale short-term 
securities, based on the value of the warehoused commodities, 
up to, say, 60 per cent of the total crop value. These short- 
term securities would have all the financial standing that 
present bonds of the Farm Loan Banks have, the only differ- 
ence being that they would be based on commodity values 
instead of land values. There is every reason to believe that 
investors generally, as well as banks, would be in the market 
for these short-term certificates, which could be made ex- 
tremely attractive, both from the viewpoint of return and 
security. 

The plan is an exceedingly simple one, as most good plans 
are, and appears also to be fool-proof. The fact that it has 
been approved as financially and economically sound by Sec- 
retary Houston might arouse some prejudice against it, but 


even Homer sometimes nods, and we suspect that the Secre- 
tary’s approval will not be fatal. 

The Federal Reserve Board now yearly cries in pain at the 
thought of having to provide funds for the crop movement, 
and the financial idea is to move the crops with the utmost 
speed possible, keeping the money in the agricultural districts 
for as short a period as possible, and bringing both crops and 
money back to the metropolitan centers in a few short weeks. 
The Lever scheme would take the crop movement partly out 
of the seasonal financing and stabilize commodity values the 
year round, at the same time bringing general investment 
funds into the market for handling the crops. It would 
bring about financing of the ¢rops by the nation. not the Govy- 
ernment, and the financial resources of the nation would be 
more than ample for the task. It would mean scientific in- 
stead of haphazard financing. 

Agriculture has needed to employ the business methods 
common among big corporations, which involve huge credit 
resources, ability to market intelligently and standardized 
methods of handling. These things can be brought about by 
oneration of the Federal Warehouse Act, supplemented by the 
very simple but obviously feasible financing scheme Mr. Lever 
bas worked out. 

The bill has not been finally formulated, but is still in the 
process of framing, is open to amendment and suggestions 
concerning it will gladly be received, we are confident, by Mr. 
Lever and those associated with him in the study of the 
problem. At first sight, it seems to us to be the most import- 
ant constructive suggestion yet made in the attempted solu- 
tion of the crop-marketing problem. It appeals to us as even 
more promising than the scheme for export banks to handle 
the exportable crops. Moreover, it is in the closest harmony 
with recognized economic principles. It simply puts agricul- 
tural commodities on a sound security basis, affording them 
those credit facilities to which it has always been admitted 
they are entitled, but of which they have been deprived by 
lack of proper machinery. 

We hope to see the Lever plan whipped into final shape and 
promptly passed at the December session of Congress without 
partisan division, since there is no section of the country and 
no industry in the country that it would not benefit. 


AN OLD CONFEDERATE'’S VIEW. 
N old Confederate soldier, Mr. C. E. Lucky of Knoxville, 
Tenn., realizing the importance of a protective tariff to 
the South, in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD writes: 


“Permit me, as we now know the result of the election, to con- 
gratulate you on the magnificent work you did to preserve our 
nationalism as against internationalism, and the effect of your 
work is shown largely in our State, as well as other Southern 
States. 

“The work you are now doing for protection is of vital interest 
to our State and most of the Southern States, and I hope you 
will succeed in this matter, as you have succeeded in helping to 
preserve our nationality.” 


The Inevitable Result of Bad Banking Methods. 


F. P. Toor, Agent Cohankus Manufacturing Co., Paducah, Ky.— 
We cannot afford to do without the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, You 
are performing a most valuable service to American business, and if 
your repeated warnings since the first of January had been acted 
upon by the Federal Reserve Board, I doubt if we should see today 
such a state of affairs that exist in all lines of endeavor, and espe- 
cially in textiles. Your prediction of disaster has beeh realized and 
confidence upset, which is really the backbone of all business. How 
anyone can expect 49 per cent of our population to be deprived of 
a potential value around $8,000,000,000 and then become active 
purchasers of commodities is more than I can understand; therefore, 
so far as the writer's view of the matter is, business will be below 
normal for months to come. 

Wishing you all success in your efforts toward sane business con- 
ditions, we are, ete. 
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EVIL INFLUENCES CLAIMED BACK OF WORLD 
WAR AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


An Association of Nations Which Would Have Been 
Far Better Than the League of Nations. 


Dallas, Tex., October 28. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

In the issue of October 21 of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, in 
one of your editorials, you make a very peculiar statement, and 
the statement will probably reach much further than you thought 
when you wrote it. You have the following to say respecting the 
coal miners’ strike of England and the relation it bears to soviet 
rule and the persons who instigated the Entente-Prussian War: 

“The peril to England from the general strike is equally a peril] 
to the world. Her existence is at stake, and the collapse of Eng- 
land would be the beginning of dark days for the whole of 
Europe ‘and of difficulties for us that no man can clearly foresee. 
England will need our help in this crisis, and it must be given 
unflinchingly and with a deep conviction that in aiding her we 
are fighting the powers of evil that would submerge us all. 

“The whole tendency of the propaganda that has been brought 
to England to face social disintegration is to break down the 
morale of every civilized nation. * * * We must assist Eng- 
land to restore the authority of her Government.” 

You have cleariy implied just what the present writer has been 
suggesting. If we knew the facts in the matter of bringing on 
the great World War we would probably be surprised to find 
that the former Kaiser was in a fighting mood long before he 
could induce his financiers to back him in the attempt against the 
Western civilization, and when they backed him they were backing 
him for purely financial gain. 

I for one do not beileve that the former Kaiser was the real 
fomenter of the World War, although he was in for it when the 
occasion offered. There are financial interests now working and 
were then working for the overthrow of Christianity and the 
Christian church, and you will not be surprised to hear that those 
financial interests were the interests of the men and associations 
who care very little whether prohibition is in force or not, but 
they would like to place it out of force that their former channels 
might be opened for the making of money. Hence, when we get 
to the bottom of the facts there will be some very peculiar devel- 
opments. I do not mean to say that all persons who were inter- 
ested in financial gain from alcohol were wanting to break down 
civilization; far from that assertion. But the persons who saw 
the danger of prohibition were fixing to place in power a regime 
of princes who would defend the traffic abroad. 

When the recent World War came to a close the persons who 
had instigated the war knew that the Entente must surely rule 
the world by a defensive association, and to defeat that defensive 
association the League of Nations was proposed, and many per- 
sons supported it innocently, thinking it to be the basis of world 
peace. In reality, the League of Nations as proposed by the 
President on his return from Versailles was the document of the 
liquor interests. It should go without saying that a defensive 
association is the real association that is needed, and there are 
many restrictions on such an association which must be provided. 

The thing that is most needed is to give notice to the world 
that the United States will not tolerate the infringement of the 
territory of France, and that we stand ready to defend France 
against such assaults as that of 1914. We now see the necessity 
of the conditions in England, and while I am not surprised to 
read your editorial, I am surprised to find the people of this 
nation divided on the subject by the injection of a so-called 
League for the maintenance of peace, which, in fact, would be a 
fomenter of war and destruction, and which would last just long 
enough for some kaiser to get ready to whip the world. 

If we imply the need of an association to defend the Western 
civilization, why not meke our intentions so plain that any person 
though a fool need not foolishly mistake our intention? 

If we associate with France to defend these respective Gov- 
ernments of France and the United States, we then invite jeal- 
ousy from other nations. But there is a way to overcome that 
sentiment of jealousy. 

First of all, we must recognize the fact that we cannot asso- 
ciate with Governments which encourage slavery. false religious 
principles, and fail to mainiain the inalienable rights of mankind 


and the proper legislative bodies to enforce those rights. To my 
mind, that is the greater issue concerning the association of 
nations. 


Suppose that we, with France and England, will come to a 
common agreement as to the principles of the association which 
should prevail for the protection of mankind everywhere. We 
must admit that any nation must have a Government, And that 
Government is the instrument by which men and women are pro- 
tected. The Turk wants his harem. The harem cannot be pro- 
tected except by the slavery of women. We know of no set of 
principles that has ever been proclaimed as the basis of govern- 
ment which guarantees the inalienable rights of mankind except 
the Ten Commandments which were delivered on Sinai, several 
thousands of years ago. We cannot legitimately associate with 
any government that fails to protect the inalienable rights of 
mankind. 

Now, in this respect is the open door for just what mankind 
needs, and the present conditions of England indicated the greater 
need for the association. 

If in the event the United States, France and England enter 
into a defensive agreement, we would not want to bar other 
nations from the compact. But we can and should insist that 
such nations seeking entrance into the association shall first have 
a form of government which insures to the citizens of those 
nations real protection of the inalienable rights. If we were all 
living under republics, there would be very little war. Republics 
do not instigate unholy and unrighteous wars. Europe has 
enough men to protect her borders if those men are of one mind 
and belong to one association, but when that association should 
be tested with assault, the United States should lend the neces 
sary money and goods to supply the armies. When the Secretar) 
of State, in 1913, was making many treaties for peace, had hi 
realized the position of the nations of Europe and made a treat) 
with France to lend that republic the sum ,of $5,000,000,000 to 
support armies in the event of invasion, the World War would 
never have happened, and the former Kaiser would have been 
rusted out from the effects of too much beer. I can see the possi 
bilities of the association of nations upon definite principles, which 
will be enduring for peace. WALTER JOHNSON. 


Unjust Burdens Farmers Should Not Be Called Upon 
to Bear. 


Mr. L. E. Thomas, examiner of the State Banking Department 
of Louisiana, has issued a circular to the State banks, savings 
banks and trust companies of that State in regard to the credit 


situation in connection with farmers. It is as follows: 


“My attention has just been called to a circular issued by the 
State Bank Commissioner of Oklahoma demanding that banking 
institutions in that State shall at once collect their bills receiv- 
able and that the farmers must pay in order to relieve the State 
banks, and they, in turn, ean then relieve the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

“I do not believe as my confrere from a sister State. I believe 
such a policy will prove still more disastrous to the agricultural 
interests of this country. Secretary of Agriculture Meredith, in a 
magnificent address at the American Bankers’ Association last 
week, showed that agricultural products had declined in the past 
90 days over $2,500.000.000. A forcing of collections will still 
further depress prices, thereby entailing still greater loss. This 
must be avoided. 

“Cotton, sugar and rice are our staple crops, and the present 
distressing conditions should be helped and not further demoral- 
ized. It is true that last spring this department desired a cur- 
tailmen on unreasonable borrowing by State banks, as we feared 
financial trouble ahead, and it was to avoid these very breakers 
that this legislation was sought. It was not passed, so we are 
now facing a condition that must be met heroically and sympa- 
thetically. 

“The city banks are co-operating and not bearing down on the 
country banks, and so they, in turn, must be patient with the 
merchant and farmer. If the farmer will not dump his products 
on a market that cannot at present absorb it, you will see a better 
condition of affairs within the next 60 days. Mutual helpfulness 
must be the watchword, and this department will aid in every 
legal and reasonable way.” 
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A Critical Analysis of the 


Federal Reserve Banking System 


[Mr. George W. Armstrong, the writer of the following article, is one of the leading business men in 
Texas and Mississippi, owning or leasing more than twenty cotton plantations, and is at the same time largely 


interested in general business operations. 


Mr. Armstrong has been a careful student of the Federal Reserve Bank law and recently wrote that in 
studying this law he was astonished to find that it was so entirely different from the bill as first introduced 
that a more careful analysis of it was necessary in order that the public might understand the whole situa- 
tion. His analysis of this law is given below.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


By GrorGE W. ARMSTRONG, Fort Worth, Texas. 


To get a true perspective of the Federal Reserve System it is 
necessary to recall the banking and currency situation when it 
was enacted in 1913. Our currency was then based on national 
bank notes and gold. Every national bank, no matter how small 
its capital, was required to buy- Government bonds and was 
authorized to issue its notes to the extent of 95 per cent of the 
face amount of these bonds. Our volume of currency then 
depended on the volume of gold we had plus the amount of 
Government bonds held by the national banks. Our credit 
structure rested on the reserve and central reserve banks. Banks 
in certain cities were designated as “central reserve banks” and 
were required to keep a reserve of 25 per cent of their deposits 
in gold or lawful money; and banks in other and smaller cities 
were designated as “reserve banks” and were required to keep 
a reserve in gold or lawful money of 15 per cent. 

The panic of 1907 was brought about by the refusal of the 
banks of New York City—the principal central reserve banks 
to pay currency to the banks whose reserve they held; which 
caused the banks generally to “put the lid on” and restrict cur- 
rency payments to $25 and $50 per person per day. It is still a 
debatable question whether this was done for the selfish purpose 
of putting down the value of commodities and advancing the 
value of money, or whether there was in fact an insufficient 
volume of currency for the transaction of business at the values 
that then prevailed. Whatever the truth may be the country 
desired a currency that would be sufficient for the demands of 
commerce and that would be free of the possibility of banker 
manipulation. 

Two plans or systems were proposed and discussed widely 
through the press and at every convention of bankers. One called 
for a decentralized system, a majority of whose directors should 
not be bankers, with power to issue currency based on commercial 
paper, which would expand and contract automatically with the 
demands of commerce for currency, and the payment of the 
paper upon which it was issued. President Wilson made his 
campaign for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency 
principally on the issue of an adequate currency system and 
against banker control of it. Of the several candidates he alone 
spoke clearly on this subject and his nomination was no doubt 
largely due to that fact. Immediately after his election he and 
Mr. McAdoo became the leaders in the contest for a liberal 
currency system. They were opposed by those who favored the 
Aldrich central bank plan, with currency based on gold. 

The system proposed by the Aldrich Monetary Commission 
provided for a central reserve association at Washington with 
15 branches. The bill which this commission submitted called 
for 46 directors of the National Reserve Association. and for 
12 directors for each of the branches. Of the 46 directors of 
the national association it was required that 15 should not be 
bankers and six members of the Cabinet were to be ex-officio 
directors. Section 41 of this bill provided that “all demand 
liabilities, including deposits and circulating notes of the National 
Reserve Association, shall be covered to the extent of 50 per cent 
by a reserve of gold or other money of the United States.” In 
reporting this measure to Congress the Monetary Commission 
made a very clear statement of the purpose of this “reserve 
requirement” as follows: ‘The provision that the reserve asso- 
ciation shall hold a reserve of not less than 50 per cent against 
all of its demand liabilities—a provision which is unique in 
monetary legislation—and the provision that a progressive tax 
shall be imposed on any deficiency reserves will, we believe, 
discourage undue expansion of credit.” The further report: “In 
none of the leading countries of Europe are there any statutory 


limitations on credit expansion. In fact there is no limitation 
whatever, either by law or custom. This is true not only of the 
central banks, but also of the joint stock banks of these coun- 
tries. None of these banks is required by law to hold reserves. 
Each bank acts for itself in this respect.” (See Senate Doc. No. 
243, pages 36 and 37.) Senator Aldrich in his report to the 
Monetary Commission recommended that ‘all note issues of the 
reserve association be covered to the extent of at least one-third 
by gold or other lawful money and the remaining portion by 
United States bonds or commercial papers.” (Senate Doc. No. 
7TS4, page 20.) 7 

The Federal Reserve law is the result of this contest. It is 
controlled by a board of seven men at Washington, of which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is chairman, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency is an ex-officio member, called “the board.” The 
other five members or directors are appointed by the President, 
and of these “at least two shall be experienced in banking or 
finance” and in selecting the other three “the President shall have 
due regard to a fair representation of the different commercial. 
industrial and geographical divisions of the country.” The five 
directors are paid salaries of $12,000 each, and are required to 
devote their time to their official duties, and to divest themselves 
of all interest in banks. It provides also for an “advisory coun- 
cil” of 12 men, to be elected one from each Federal reserve 
district by the directors of the several Federal Reserve banks, 
whose qualifications are not defined. All of them may be 
bankers. and at this time all of them are in fact bankers. 

“The board” has general supervision over the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It is given the power to suspend or remove any 
officer of any of the banks; to suspend the bank itself; to take 
possession of it, and when it “deems advisable, to liquidate or 
reorganize such bank.” It has the exclusive power and discretion 
to issue Federal Reserve notes, which shall be the obligation of 
the United States, for the purpose of making advances to Federal 
Reserve banks. It has the power to “limit or restrict discounts” 
and to contract and to expand currency and credit at will. In 
fact it is the directorate of all the banks, and there is no appeal 
from any of its decisions. It has all of the power and functions 
provided in the Aldrich bill for the central bank, except that of 
receiving deposits. 

The Federal Reserve banks are authorized to receive deposits 
from member banks and other banks and the Governmnt; to 
“discount notes, drafts, bills and bills of exchange issued for agri 
cultural or commercial purposes” (as may be defined by “the 
board”) which are endorsed by a member bank and have a 
maturity date not exceeding 90 days; and to fix the rate of 
discount subject to the approval of “the board.” The right to 
discount is “subject to such rules, restrictions, limitations and 
regulations as may be imposed by “the board.” Each of the 
banks have local boards of nine directors, of which three, Class 
A, are to be bankers, and the other six, Classes B and C, shall 
not be bankers. This is unimportant since these directors are 
given but little authority and that of a subordinate and minor 
character. The res! power is vested in “the board,” a small 
body (and easily controlled) appointed by the party in power, 
all of whom may be bankers or politicians or both: The small 
back door is closed, but the wide front one is wide open. 

The purpose of the act as stated in its title is to “furnish an 
elastic currency” and for other purposes. A more appropriate 
title would have been “to restrict the currency and to invest in 
the political party in power and the bankers, the right to say 
when we shall have any.” The law limits and contracts the 
currency and provides for no elasticity unless “the board” in its 
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supreme wisdom chooses to give it a little—it is not capable of 
much. Our currency is now the most limited and rigid of any 
country in the world, and more limited than it has ever been 
before in this country. Our liquid wealth and gold supply has 
practically doubled in the last four years as a result of trade 
balances in our favor during that time of nearly twenty billion 
dollars, and yet the Federal Reserve System cannot provide 
sufficient currency to transact business at current values; and 
values must be reduced rather than throw this bankers’ machine 
out of gear! The law requires the Federal Reserve banks to 
maintain a gold reserve of 35 per cent against their deposits and 
of 40 per cent against their currency or note issues. They can 
only obtain currency to the extent that their supply of gold 
exceeds the sum required to secure their deposits. As their 
deposits increase the requirements for gold to secure them in- 
creases. It is not only possible but very probable that the 
security for deposits may require their entire supply of gold 
and that there will be none available as a basis for currency. 

For a half century we have only had a reserve of gold and 
lawful money of 15 per cent and 25 per cent respectively against 
deposits in small widely seattered privately controlled banks, 
without the loss of a dollar. The Wilson-McAdoo bill limits 
the reserve to gold and requires a reserve of 35 per cent against 
deposits in a strong Government-controlled institution, holding 
nothing but liquid assets and having the banking power and 
eredit of the nation behind it. For a half century we have had 
a currency issued by national banks having a capital of $25,000 
and upward, and secured only by long time Government bonds— 
no gold or other collateral—and there has never been the slight- 
est depreciation in its value. The Wilson-McAdoo law requires 
a reserve in gold of 40 per cent to secure the short-time notes 
of the United States which are in turn secured by the highest 
grade of short-time commercial paper, endorsed by a member 
bank and guaranteed by a Federal Reserve bank. For a half 
century other “lawful moneys” besides gold have been counted 
and used as bank reserves, but now nothing but gold. The bill 
recommended by Senator Aldrich, the acknowledged leader for 
the central bank system, called for a much more liberal currency, 
to wit: a reserve of 3314 per cent of gold and lawful money. 
Senator Aldrich’s Monetary Commission made an _ exhaustive 
study of the banking and currency systems of the world. In 
reporting ‘their bill to Congress they frankly stated that no 
other country in the world requires either by law or custom 
any reserve against either deposits or note issues; that the 
requirement for reserves against deposits and notes is ‘unique 
monetary legislation”; and that the purpose of this experimental 
legislation is not for safety but to prevent an “undue expansion 
of credit.” 

Why is it that the bankers of the United States are so des- 
perately afraid of an “expansion of credit’? Why is it that the 
bankers and governments of other countries are not afraid of it? 
Why is it necessary to employ “unique” experimental legislation 
in order to indirectly and covertly prevent an “expansion of 
credits’? The country has never yet suffered from an “undue 
expansion of credit,” but it has had two panies and the present 
business depression as a result of a lack of currency for the 
normal transaction of business. “Expansion of credit’? means 
general prosperity, general activity, general happiness; con- 
traction of credit means prosperity for the moneyed class, general 
stagnation and hard times, general unemployment and general 
misery. The one means high property values and cheap money— 
the other dear money and low property values. It was following 
a period of acute distress brought upon us by an insufficient 
supply of currency and a faulty banking system that we enacted 
a law which still further contracted the currency. 

“The board” called a conference with themselves in May of 
their “advisory council” (all bankers) and the “Class A” di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve banks (all bankers). For reasons 
known best to themselves they did not invite to this conference 
the directors of Classes B and C of the banks, who are not 
bankers. The combined gold reserve then stood about 80 per 
cent—35 per cent against deposits and 45 per cent against notes. 
The combined gold reserve of Great Britain, still the acknowl- 
edged money power of the world, then stood at about 12 per 
cent. This conference decided : 





1. That our reserves were reaching the danger point, and it 
was not safe to increase the volume of currency. 


2. That the American people were not working and saving 


in the way they should. 


3. That the value of property was too high, and the value of 
money too cheap. 


4. That they had jurisdiction to pass on these questions and 
to correct them by denying to.the country the necessary cur- 
rency and credit to transact business at the values that then 
obtained. (See Governor Harding’s Cleveland speech, which is 
the official explanation and defense of the work of the May 
conference, page 8, et. seq., X-2009.) 

These broad paternalistic powers are contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions, and there is no constitutional authority for 
them. Congress is given the authority by the Constitution to 
“coin money,” ete., and it may prescribe the conditions, limi- 
tations and means by which this may be done, but it cannot 
delegate the discretion given it by the Constitution to another 
agency. The constitutionality of the present national bank law 
was seriously questioned. It was justified on the ground that 
these banks which: were created immediately after the civil war 
for the purpose in part of financing the national debt, were a 
part of the fiscal machinery of the national government, and 
that the terms and conditions under which they might issue 
currency were fixed and they had no discretion in the matter. 
But there is no authority in the Constitution, express or implied, 
or by any legitimate interpretation of its provisions which 
authorizes Congress to invest in a bureau the powers that “the 
board” is now exercising under its interpretation of the Federal 
Reserve law. Congress itself hasn’t the power to pass upon 
“the normal relationship between the volume (value) of goods 
and the volume (value) of money’; or to “check further ex- 
pansion and bring about a normal and healthy liquidation” ; or to 
curtail currency and credit for the purpose of making people 
work and save. These powers are not involved in the power to 
coin money or to fund the national debt. 

Our banking system is inferior to the systems of Great Britain 
and France. Impoverished by war, with adverse trade balances, 
with a meager gold supply, with values higher than here, these 
systems are still able to furnish an adequate supply of currency 
and credit. When the trade balances pile up against us and 
take away our gold, our currency will contract and the values 
of property will depreciate. The present system is an improve- 
ment on the old one and is better in some respects than the 
one proposed in the Aldrich bill, and it may be made the basis 
of an excellent banking and currency law. It is a central bank 
under the control of a small board of bankers and politicians; 
it fails to provide for an elastic currency based on the com- 
merce of the country; it vests “the board” with powers that are 
unconstitutional, paternalistic, and dangerous. 

We must have an adequate banking and currency system free 
of selfish or political control; for without it there can be no 
confidence in enterprise, no stability of values, no assurance of 
prosperity. Quoting from Sir Robert Peel in his opening state- 
ment with reference to the English bank act of 1844 (which 
has made London the money center of the world) : 


“There is no contract, public or private, no engagement, 
national or individual, which is unaffected by it. The enterprises 
of commerce, the profits of trade, the arrangements made in all 
domestic relations of society, the wages of labor, pecuniary trans- 
actions of the highest amount and of the lowest * * * the 
command which the coin of the smallest denomination has over 
the necessaries of life, are all affected by the decision to which 
we may come on that great question which I am about to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the committee.” 


National Advertising Campaign for Rice. 


New Orleans, La., November 6—[Special.]—Final plans for a 
nation-wide advertising campaign for rice have been approved by 
the Associated Rice Millers of America. The first advertisement 
will appear early this month, according to Dr. Hugh M. Blain. 
general manager of the organization. The plan includes publicity 
in an extensive list of daily newspapers throughout the United 
States, with a view to increasing the home consumption of rice 
and thereby eliminating the necessity of exporting it. 
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BALTIMORE VOTES $51,750,000 FOR PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Plans Provide for New Schools, Fire Houses, Police 
Stations, Additional Water Supply and Erection of 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases. 


At the recent election the people of Baltimore authorized the 
issue of $51,750,000 in bonds for public improvements. This 
amount is part of a general scheme involving an ultimate expendi- 
ture of $101,000,000, and is planned to provide the additional 
public facilities necessary to keep pace with Baltimore’s steady 
growth and the recent addition of outlying sections, which in- 
creased the area of the city from 31% square miles to approxi- 
mately 93 square miles. 

Of the $51,750,000 just voted, the $26,000,000 public improve- 
ment loan and $15,000,000 of the water loan will be expended 
under the direction of a body known as the Public Improvement 
Commission ; $10,000,000 of the harbor loan will be expended 
under the direction of a Port Development Commission, while 
$750,000 voted for a contagious-disease hospital will be expended 
under the direction of the Board of Estimates. 

The members of the commissions are: Public Improvement, 
Robert Garrett, chairman; Jacob Epstein, Judge Henry D. Har- 
lan, former Mayor J. Barry Mahool and William Kalb; Port 
Development, John E. Greiner, chairman; Austin McLanahan, 
Benj. F. Woelper, Jr., former Mayor James H. Preston and 
Elmore B. Jeffrey. 

Plans for floating the loans will be completed shortly and work 
on improvements started as speedily as possible. Already several 
contracts have been let pending the completion of the loan plans. 

Among the improvements made possible by the approval of the 
loans are: 

Sanitary and storm-water sewers to cost $8,000,000 ; $5,000,000 
to be spent in the city proper and $8,000,000 in the annex. 

Streets and bridges to the value of $6,500,000; $3,000,000 in 
the city proper and $3,500,000 in the new annex. 

Fire-houses and police stations $850,000; $250,000 in the city 
proper and $600,000 in the annex. 

Conduits for electric wire $1,150,000; $750,000 in the city 
proper and $400,000 in the annex. 

Fifteen-million-dollar water supply extension and improve- 
ments. 

Schools $7,000,000, of which $4,250,000 will be spent in the 
city proper and $1,750.000 in the new annex and $1,000,000 for 
repairs to present buildings. 

Harbor improvements $12,500,000, of which $2,500,000 will be 
spent from the public improvement loan for new docks and piers 
and for the erection of bridges over navigable waters, and $10,- 
000,000 will be spent for piers, warehouses and the like, the latter 
of which will not add one cent to the tax rate, since it is pro- 
vided that no pier or warehouse may be built out of this loan 
unless a lease has been made in advance of its building at a rental 
which will pay the interest on the amount of the loan and also 
the sinking fund charges. The ultimate plan for port development 
involves an expenditure of $50,000,000, of which this $10,000,000 
bond issue is the first instalment authorized. 

A municipal hospital for contagious diseases to cost $750,000. 

Already it is said that three steamship companies are nego- 
tiating for leases on piers to be erected under the terms of the 
new loan. Under this plan an enormous port development is 
made possible in the city, and due to congestion in North Atlantic 
ports, every effort to capture a large share of foreign trade will 
be made. 

The commissions will co-operate with the various municipal 
departments that have been working out plans for the develop- 
ment of the various projects for many months. 





$5,000,000 Hydro-Electric Power Plant Completed. 


Eastland, Tex., November 6—[Special]—Construction of the 
dam across the Leon River, three miles from Eastland, by the Oil 
Be t Power Co. for impounding water to operate its hydro- 
electric plant has just been finished. The capacity of the new 


plant is 10,000 horse-power, and this will be increased as the 
demand for power may justify. About $5,000,000 has been 
expended on the project, according to J. E. Lewis, general man- 
ager of the company. The electric power of this plant will be 
transmitted throughout the oil fields of Central West Texas and 
used to pump wells and possibly to drill wells. Some of the 
power cables have been already constructed, and oil wells are 
now being pumped by electric motor. Demonstration has proved 
that the wells give a larger yield of oil under the electric system 
of pumping than by any other method. It is asserted that electric 
pumping will increase the yield of the wells of this section fully 
10,000 barrels a day. 

“This dam will inundate approximately 42 acres of ground, 
and will be about 40 feet deep at the deepest point,” continued 
Mr. Lewis. “This plan as it now stands is but the first unit. 
Others will be added as the demand for electric pumping arises. 
Electric pumping is much cheaper and more economical and safer. 
Another added advantage for pumping in places where the wells 
are located in cities is that the electric pump is virtually noise- 
less, while the gasoline pump is offensive on accounts of the 
explosions in the motor. Already several high-tension wires have 
been strung through the oil fields, and wells are now being pumped 
electrically, and the owners of the wells state that they are more 
than pleased with the results. This plant is the first of its kind 
to be built in Texas, and is unique. It is estimated that the pro- 
duction of the Eastland field alone will be increased about 10,000 
barrels per day by the installation of electric pumps.” 


DUNCAN’S RIFFLE DEVELOPMENT PLANNED 
BY ALABAMA POWER CO. 


Government Approval Asked for Construction of 
Dam to Develop 125,000 Horse-power. 


Last week the Alabama Power Co. of Birmingham applied to 
the Federal Power Commission at Washington for permission to 
construct a dam and power plant at Duncan’s Riffle, on the Coosa 
River, 14 miles below the corporation's Lock 12 plant. This new 
development will provide for an ultimate installation of 120,000 
horse-power, the initial installation to be 50,000 horse-power. 
At Lock 12 the company has developed 90,000 horse-power, and 
is adding a unit for 20,000 horsepower, this new unit to be ready 
by next July. The Duncan's Riffle development is expected to be 
ready by January, 1925. It has been selected as the company’s 
next power station site because the construction of a dam there 
will tend to a removal of the Coosa Rapids, permitting the navi- 
gation of the Coosa and Alabama rivers from Rome, Ga., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 841 miles. 

Referring to its Duncan’s Riffle plans, the company has made 
an announcement including the following: 

“The power company has at present 90,000 horse-power installed 
at its Lock 12, Coosa River plant, and is adding 20,000 horse- 
power unit, which will be available by 1921. It has been neces 
sary, in view of the long delay by Congress in passing a water 
power bill, for the company to construct steam plants to act as 
auxiliaries for its Lock 12 plant. The steam plants, together with 
the water power plant as now installed, are taxed to the limit in 
supplying the demands on the company’s system during the dry 
seasons of the year. In addition, the Government has a large 
steam plant at Sheffield, which Federal officers have been testing 
for some weeks past under an arrangement with this company by 
which it receives and pays for the power output from the plant. 
The power company, being under obligation to deliver power to 
the Government in connection with its Muscle Shoals and other 
operations in that district, hopes that a plan can be worked out 
by which the Government plants at Sheffield can be operated dur- 
ing the dry seasons of 1921 and 1922 while it is constructing the 
new hydro-electric plant. Otherwise, the power company will be 
unable during that period to supply the demands on its system. 

“We are making this statement with regard to our power re- 
sources in order that the public may appreciate the unusual con- 
ditions which this company now is facing and to assure the public 
that we will do everything in our power to continue to supply the 
public demand.” 
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3,000,000 Shipbuilding Plant in O 
$3,000, ipbuilding Plant in Operation : 
a 
i Ww 
a IN ‘BALTIMORE SECTION. EQUIPMENT INCLUDES 900 TON FLOATING DOCK. ' 
. o . e 
Keels for two large tankers have been laid on the only side- extremity of the side-launching ways, which are 1000 feet long, ¥ 
launching ways in the city of Baltimore at the new $3,000,000 and will enable the building of two large vessels at one time. w 
plant of the Globe Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. in the Fairfield These ways are served by one 15-ton and one 10-ton gantry fi 
section, where a vast amount of ship-repair work of all kinds is cranes, a slip 50 feet wide and 925 feet long having been provided 
being carried on, a 9000-ton floating dock has been placed in oper- alongside. These cranes have runways providing a span of 105 . 
. . o . . . . . . . . 0 
tion, and construction of the plant buildings is being rushed to feet, and operate directly over the ships under construction. To ti 
completion. Already 900 men are employed at the yards, and this handle material throughout the yards and to deliver to the ways e 
number will be doubled within the next few months as work pro- and shops are several locomotive cranes. b 
gresses and new buildings are completed. The plant buildings are located about the yard in such a manner 
This plant has begun operations in almost record-breaking time. as to provide for future expansion, and placed with a view to 3 
Dredging work started early in 1920, after the company procured facilitating handling of material as it passes through the shops. t 
the site at Fairfield, opposite the Locust Point section, and in the The main office building is a frame structure, with sides and a 
face of serious delays, due to shipping and in shortage of labor at roof of asbestos shingles, size 55x125 feet. Below it is the cafe h 
the beginning of operations, the work has steadily progressed. teria of similar construction, 46x90 feet. The factory buildings h 
. ‘ . . . . p ; b 
During the war this concern operated a big shipyard at Superior, are all fireproof, being of steel and galvanized-iron construction, ‘ 
Wis., and completed for the Shipping Board 23 ships of about having glass sash providing an abundance of light, with suitable 0 
4200 deadweight tons each. It was decided to dismantle the floors and foundations. The mold loft is 60x150 feet. The plate ( 
entire plant there and ship it to Baltimore. To hasten completion and angle shop is 60x400 feet, with a furnace-room on the south- 
of the plant large quantities of building supplies and equipment ern end 30x50 feet. On the south side is a six-ton gantry crane c 
were purchased around Baltimore from the various Government with a span of 64 feet. while west of the building, and operating 
4 : ; , ee I 
departments. directly alongside, are two five-ton cranes with a span of similar t 
The tract fronts on the Patapsco River for about 1200 feet. size. A main power-house and high-tension substation of fire- 
In connection with the dredging work a sheet-piling bulkhead was proof construction is situated in the northwest corner of tract. 
established and later supplemented by one of reinforced concrete Here a high-tension line of 13,000 volts enters and is stepped 
construction, and the space between it and the dry land, about 12. down to the proper voltages for operating the various motors I 
acres, was reclaimed. Conforming to this plan, the large build- The entire plant is operated by electricity and heated by steam. , 
- t 
ings of the plant and the crane runways have been placed upon The only large building that remains to be completed is the 1 
wooden piles with concrete foundations. The Baltimore & Ohio combined machine and boiler shops building. The steel frame has 
Railroad has sidings into the plant and through the storage yards. been erected, and within a few weeks the building will be ready ( 
Two large wooden piers about 800 feet long and 48 feet wide. for installation of mac hinery. This building was purchased from | 
o 1 pil 1 timt A | , LB the Government, being originally intended for the Liberty plant 1 
ot wood piles and timber construction, have been completed. e- at Alameda. Cal. It is a steel structure 140x345 feet. It has a ‘ 
tween these piers a slip 42 feet deep has been dredged, the slip main bay 6714 feet wide and 48 feet high, with two lean-tos, one : 
accommodating the 9000-ton dock. This dry dock, which is 100 42 feet wide and 30 feet high and the other 48 feet wide and 32 
feet wide and 440 feet long, was purchased in Savannah, Ga., and feet high. In the ane bay a 10-ton electric crane is to be in- ¢ 
: dal ‘ ian : stalled. The building will be divided to house the blacksmith and 1 
being in six sections, was towed to Baltimore one section at a : ss x é a 
: boiler shop and a machine shop in the main bay with provisions ] 
time, overhauled and assembled for use. On the northwestern — ¢5) tin shop, small tools shop, pipe and copper shop and storage- r 
corner of the tract a sheet-pile bulkhead has been built, and east rooms in the lean-tos. This building will have sides of galvanized , 
of the piers is a concrete bulkhead running on an angle to the iron and a gypsum roof. Other buildings which will shortly be { 
Whe — a 
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completed are a pattern storage shed, a sawmill and joiner shop, 
a washroom for employes adjoining the combined shops building, 
with provisions for over 1000 men; a rivet-storage shed, a paint 
shop with asbestos protected metal roof. 


A 10,000-gallon steel water tank upon steel piers has been 
erected, and an additional tank of 100,000 gallons capacity of 
wood placed upon wood piers is now being constructed. This 
will furnish adequate water for operation of the plant and for 
fire protection. 

The two piers have standard-gauge tracks, and provision has 
been made for craneways. It is intended to erect turret cranes 
on both piers. At present materials are being handled by locomo- 
tive cranes. It is planned to construct three additional piers of 
even greater length than the two now in use, and they will be 
built from time to time as the plant grows. 

In addition to the two tankers under construction, the plant 
has a contract for completing two ore carriers for the Davison 
Chemical Co. at Curtis Bay. One of these ships was delivered 
to the Davison company the first week in October. These boats 
are of the Ferris type, being of 2200 gross tons and 2S0 feet long, 
having been purchased in the New England States and brought 
here to have machinery and equipment installed to fit them as ore 
barges. Also two steel ships built at the Hog Island shipyard 
are being rebuilt from cargo carriers to oil tankers for use in the 
oil trade between this country and Mexico. These boats are the 
Castana and Manatawny. 

A 150-foot suction dredge hull has been completed for the Elli- 
cott Machine Corporation of Baltimore. ; 

The size of the dock is of sufficient capacity to handle about 90 
per cent of the ships coming to Baltimore, and is in almost con- 
tinuous use. 


The Housing Shortage Situation in Texas. 


Austin, Tex., November 3—[Special.]—Statistics have just 
been gathered and compiled by the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
of the housing needs of 51 cities and towns of Texas. It is stated 
that none of these municipalities have a population of less than 
1500, and they include all of the larger cities, such as Dallas, San 
Antonio, Houston, Fort Worth and El Paso. The reports re- 
ceived show that at this time there is urgent need for 12,685 
houses to accommodate the excess population. The combined pop- 
ulation of the towns and cities which reported is about one-fourth 
of the population of the State, which lies within the limits of 
cities and towns of 1500 and more. 

The housing shortage is uniform throughout the State, with the 
exception of the Panhandle Plains and the Rio Grande Valley, 
where extremely rapid development during the past 10 years has 
made the situation more acute. Reports from three of the four 
Texas cities having more than 100,000 population shows little 
difference in relative housing shortage, all three being much above 
the average based upon housing needs per capita. 

The Texas Chamber of Commerce research department is now 


SHOWING FACTORY BUILDINGS AND GANTRY CRANES ABOVE SIDE-LAUNCHING WAYS. 


working out a model plan for community building and loan asso- 
ciations, intended primarily for smaller cities and towns. The 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce has done much valuable 
work along this line. 

Plan New Government Dam Across Ohio. 

Louisville, Ky., November 4—[Special.]—Plans are to be 
drawn for a new Government dam across the Ohio River here, 
or the present dam at the Falls of the Ohio is to be enlarged in 
the very near future, it is announced by Lieut.-Col. George R. 
Lukesh, United States engineer in charge of the Louisville Dis 
trict of the Ohio River. The plans are to be prepared this winter, 
and in drawing them it is said the water possibilities of the Ohio 
Falls are to be taken into consideration. 

It is announced also that Dam No. 48, near West Point, Ky.. 
on the OLio River, will be completed about November 15. By 
December 1 the work of widening the Louisville and Portland 
Canal around the Falls of the Ohio and the putting in of new 
locks will be completed. 

Coincident with this improvement in the navigability of the 
Ohio, the Queen City will leave Pittsburgh for a trip to New 
Orleans. The inauguration of this service marks a resumption of 
Pittsburgh-to-New Orleans service after a lapse of 20 years. 


71,000 Acres of Farming Land to Be Drained. 


Several hundred thousand dollars will be expended, bonds hay 
ing already been yoted and sold, for constructing a system to 
drain 50,000 acres of alluvial land in Humphries county, Missis 
sippi, west of Louise and Midnight. The Straight Bayou Drain 
age District has been organized for this development, and the 
new district is a virgin territory, nearly all of the 50,000 acres 
being untouched timber land or cut-over timber, with several 
thousand acres in cultivation. Nearly 25 per cent of the ares 
is owned by the Belgrade Lumber Co. of Memphis, which plans 
to cut the timber and then establish big plantations. The Big 
Creek Drainage District has been organized for draining 21,000 
acres of farming land located in the bottoms of Big Creek and 
its tributaries. The cost of this system will be $250,000, and the 
amount will be secured by the sale of bonds maturing in 20 years. 
E. A. Harrold and W. A. Sigler of Millington, Tenn., are directors 
of the Big Creek Drainage District. 





Aeroplane Service in the Oil Fields. 

Tulsa, Okla., October 29—[Special.]|—Aeroplanes are being 
used quite generally in a commercial way in mid-continent oil 
fields, and there are already more than a score of private owners, 
in addition to two aeroplane companies, giving regular freight 
and passenger service. QOil-well supplies of light weight are car- 
ried extensively to meet urgent needs, the limit on freight being 
350 pounds with present equipment. It is expected that machines 
will be supplied later to carry heavy freight. Poor train service 
and the hard usage to which motor yehicles are subjected have 
stimulated the use of aeroplanes. 
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The Purchasing Power of Southern Agriculture 


AN APPROXIMATION OF THE VALUE OF THE FARMERS’ SURPLUS PRODUCTS AND THE 
AMOUNT OF CASH DERIVED THEREFROM. ’ 


sy F. W. Gist, Agricultural Statistician United States Department of Agriculture, Montgomery, Ala. 


A farmer’s purchasing power, like that of every other man, is 
equivalent only to the amount of cash or exchange value he has 
with which to buy. His cash comes solely from the surplus 
products which he sells, and his exchanges are made from the 
same source. What this surplus amounts to in value and from 
what commodities if is derived has not heretofore been estimated, 
nor can it now be definitely stated; but some measure of reliable 
approximation can be reached from sources available, and the 
tabulations presented herewith purport to furnish such data for 
the thirteen Southern States named. These States, excluding 
Kentucky, are the original and chief producers of the South's 
principal money crop. 

In compiling these figures recourse has been had to the official 
estimates of the Bureau of Crop Estimates for all the items of 
production except the last three, and the estimates of production 
for these items (fruits and nuts, vegetables, and livestock and its 
products) are based largely upon the partial data which that 
bureau gathers, together with ratios taken from the 
reports of 1910. For production in the aggregate, therefore, it 
is thought that the values given are reliable to such degree as is 
possible from official method. 


census 


The percentage of the various items which are estimated as 
having becn sold as surplus products presented a much more diffi- 
cult problem. No attempt has been made in any of the States 
except Alabama to officially estimate the sales of farm products 
as relating to the entire range of activity. In this State the 
estimated sales have been arrived at by the same method used to 
estimate production. The percentages adopted for the other 
States were first arrived at in general comparison with those for 
Alabama, in connection with the official determination of com- 
mercial shipments, with personal knowledge of conditions sur- 
rounding production and distribution, and with ratios of sale 
established by census reports for 1910. They were then submit- 
ted to the representatives of the Bureau of Crop Estimates in 
each State, who, with three exceptions, revised or approved them 
from their knowledge of conditions in their States. These per- 
centages, therefore, while in no sense official, may be taken as the 
consensus of the best authority, and constitute the only available 
complete knowledge of the approximate facts. 

In the second tabular arrangement the average sales per acre 
were obtained by computing into the estimated sales the official 
estimates of cultivated acreage. This was done to furnish some 
basis of determining the average individual purchasing power of 
farms of a given size. 

Assuming, then, that we have here an unofficial but fairly approx- 
imate and conservative idea of the cash income of Southern farms, 
we may gather some measure of information regarding the poten- 
tial purchasing power of agriculture in this section. The long 
and short of the whole story is that the farms in these thirteen 
States produced in 1919 an aggregate value of nearly $7,500,000,- 
000; that they consumed slightly more than $3,000,000,000 of 
their own products, and sold as a surplus more than $4,000,000,- 
000 worth. In 1914 all manufacturing establishments in these 
thirteen States added by manufacture to the commodities turned 
into commerce only $906,000,000. Assuming that in 1919 this 
aggregate was doubled, and adding to it the value of coal pro- 
duced in the same States, the total value of the products of mills 
and mines amounted to a fraction over $2,000.000.000, or less 
than half the value of the surplus from the farms. This compari- 
son measures roughly the importance of agriculture in the com- 
merce of the South. 

The farmer, like every other business man, has certain fixed 
charges which must be paid out of his cash income before it is 
free for other uses. Chief among these charges in the Southern 
States are labor, fertilizers and personal needs. Beyond the con- 
sumption of his own products, these must be met before he can 
put any surplus in the bank, make any new investments, or buy 
any comforts and luxuries. 

For labor the Southern farmer has never expended in cash so 


large a proportion of his production as have his neighbors North 
and West. In 1909, according to the census, the South expended 
8.4 per cent. of the value of all crops, not including livestock, 
for labor, while the North expended 11.7 and the West 27.6 per 
cent. The difference is accounted for by the iact that the South 
maintains a higher percentage of tenancy, and the farms being 
smaller in unit a larger proportion of the labor is performed by 
the farmer himself and his own family force. During the season 
of 1919, while the cost of farm labor had advanced in the South, 
the rate of wages was still about $11 per month under the average 
for the United States. Also, in that section the ratio of supply 
to demand was smaller in the South than in the other sections. 
It must be concluded, therefore, that expenditure for labor did 
not bear so heavily on the income of the Southern farmer as it 
did on that of his neighbors. 

The South has always been proportionately a heavy user of 
fertilizers. In 1909 the South expended 3.4 per cent of its 
aggregate value for fertilizers, while the North expended 1.2 and 
the West 0.6 per cent. Last season fertilizers were very costly 
and of lower grade-than previously. Not so much fertilizer in 
volume was used in 1919, though the cost was probably as great 
in the aggregate, but not so great in proportion to the value of 
production as in previous years. 

In the matter of personal and family needs the Southern 
farmer, while having the same demands as other human beings, 
had made considerable advance towards his own supply 
former years. A clear idea of this advance is obtained from the 
fact that in 1909 cotton furnished 45.7 per cent of the value of 
the crops named in this tabulation produced in that year, while 
in 1919 the value of cotton was 38.1 per cent of these values, 
excluding livestock in both calculations. In the matter of live- 
stock products, in 1909 there was sold 45.9 per cent of the pro- 
duction, while the figures given here show the sale of 49.8 per 
cent. Unfortunately, there are no comparable data relating to 
the proportion of all sales to production 10 years ago, but the 
fact that nearly 60 per cent of the South’s production was sold 
off the farms in 1919 may be taken as a fair showing of surplus 
income. After considering the increase in unit prices, it is clear 
that Southern farms had a flattering surplus from the produc- 
tion of last season for general expenditures. 


from 


An attempt to consider the average surplus per farm meets 
with difficulty. The census has always included in the number 
of farms in these States the large number of tenants which we 
know as “croppers,” and who are not farmers even when meas- 
ured by the census definition of a farm. Roughly, such a count 
gives the South about one-fourth more farms in number than she 
actually has and places our farms in correspondingly less size 
and importance. Therefore, a calculation of the surplus per 
farm would give no correct idea of the purchasing power of the 
real farmer in these States. A calculation of the average sales 
per cultivated acre is perhaps the more nearly satisfactory 
approach to a knowledge of purchasing power per farm unit 
available. This is given in the last column of the second tabu- 
lation. Alabama shows the smallest average with $26.91, and 
Florida the largest with $62.21. Florida farming is on a highly 
specialized basis, with vegetables and fruits forming a high per- 
centage of production and sales, while Alabama has a large acre- 
age devoted. to field crops, and her returns per acre are therefore 
smaller. This difference may be traced in all the States from a 
knowledge of locai conditions. 

This data is at best mainly historical. Another crop is being 
harvested, and the surplus therefrom will soon be ready for sale. 
The income calculated herein has been largely spent. Our atten- 
tion is mainly attracted to the future of farm production and its 
surplus. Without attempting at this date to draw conclusions 
for the future from past performances, we can take cognizance of 
present price units in their relation to the data given here. The 
average price of farm crops at present is only about 85 per cent 
of a year ago, while livestock offers a shade better with 92 per 
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cent. The price of cotton, however, which more heavily affects 
the income of these States, is at present only 57 per cent of a 
year ago. Taking the income from cotton and livestock, which 
comprised 61 per cent of the sales of last year, if sold at present 
prices, this season will reduce the cash income of these States by 
approximately $1,000,000,000, and the reduction in the price of 
cotton will be responsible for nearly 90 per cent of this loss. 

In conclusion, it is again pointed out that this information is 
not official and is, not offered as anything better than an approxi- 
mation. It could be made official each year and for the entire 
country, when it would be a most valuable contribution to agri- 
cultural statistics. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE ESTIMATED AGGREGATE VALUE 
OF FARM PRODUCTS AND THE PERCENTAGE AND VALUE 
OF PRODUCTS SOLD FROM THE FARMS IN THIRTEEN 
COTTON-PRODUCING STATES, CROP OF 1919. 


Value of Per cent Value of 























Crop. products. sold. sales, 
 ccundviktnenecediekedestnnsiane’ $1,283,806,000 13.4 $172.259,000 
Cotton 8 100.0 1,846,828 000 
Cottonseed BYE ON 88.6 333.110,000 
Oats 28.5 48,739,000 
Wheat 65.7 183,321,000 
Barley 16.0 447,000 
Dt. Ddscdehpedusednnudaguancesddankws 8.6 605,000 
MNO. -tcewessh veh bigness soepawncee 449,916,000 98.4 442,323.00 
I Ns oiiciais cc cen cinidie Ndotes acters 7,308 00) 92.2 6,749,000 
BE eer ncent cre hones baie emoncoeuaieioon 302.465.000 18.6 56.442.000 - 
Peanuts 1 79.1 25 
Potatoes 9,861, 35.8 
SE SID so cision bode cemeencee 121,275.00 18.4 
OE GDI ois scccksninascuses 27,702,000 19.1 5,295,000 
Sugar cane, including sugar and 

WE a avi ainsaawadenegedsysnsanaenss 73,109,000 62.1 45,407,000 
MIN 55-5 ss .6:s sis ait aisian ania 123.680,.000 20.0 24.736,000 
DE MpGEv alae bslahinsncensenbscWeseds 91,747,000 89.7 §2.311,0% 
TN Scene cae w cu eierenes 21,290,000 33.3 7.094,000 
I i 24,612.00) 31.3 7.72.0" 
fe EEA rere 7.598.000 19.1 1,455,000 
Fruits and nuts...... 146.724.0% 46.1 67,719.00 
a, Be ee ee 392,266,000 39.2 118.754.0000 
Livestock and products........... 1,666,181 000 49.3 821,513,000 

Moroes dansiecaestededeuses $7,492.493,000 57.9 $4,344,366,000 


STATEMENT SHOWING. BY STATES, THE AGGREGATE PRO 
DUCTION, PER CENT SOLD. AGGREGATE SALES, AGGRE- 
GATE CULTIVATED ACREAGE AND THE AVERAGE SALES 
PER ACRE, CROP OF 1919: 









Per Sales 
State. Value of cent Value of Cultivated per 
products. sold. sales. acres. 

Alabama « 2.0... $540.137,000 46 $249,947.00 286.000 
a, a 474.577.0009 57 272.623,000 76,000 
a 7 201,388,000 45 90,332,000 
a 817.186.0%) 60 498.235 ,000 
a 542.084.00 A 294.581.0) } 
Louisiana ........ 560,747,000 53 191.940,000 4,950,000 
Mississippi ...... 524,701,000 54 283,122,000 8.063.000 
North Carolina... 701,169.000 63 444.0°1,000 7.889.000 56.98 
Oklahoma ........ 648. 378,000 7 429,131.00 14,342,000 30.62 
South Carolina... 526.095.0000 69 361.640,000 6,989,000 51.74 
Tennessee ........ 469.662.0100 45 211,592,000 7.092.000 29 8? 
ee 1,232.382.000 65 796,686 000 25 902.000 34.62 
eS 454,060,000 46 210,597,000 4,903,000 42.9) 

ME cnavvicases $7.492,493,009 58 $4.344,366,000 117,421,000 $37.00 





Two Progressive North Carolina Towns. 


Raleigh, .N. C., November 6—[Special.]—The town of Kinston 
will issue $300,000 in bonds to increase the capacity of its light 
and power plant. It built the latter a few years ago with the 
idea that it was large enough to serve for 25 years, but already it 
is overloaded, the town, one of the world’s greatest tobacco mar- 
kets, having grown with phenomenal rapidity. 

The town of Warrenton, which has only 927 population by this 
year’s census, holds the North Carolina record for “owning itself.” 
The assessed value of its property is $1,800,000. Some 35 years 
ago it built a railway three miles long connecting it with Warren 
Plains on the Seaboard Air Line, and has ever since operated the 
road, which gives the town an average net profit above all ex- 
penses of $5000 a year. The town owns a water plant and sew- 
erage system which cost $112,000; an ice: plant of 40 tons daily 
capacity, with a cold storage section; a power and light plant 
which cost $40,000, and is building a $120,000 hotel, with laundry, 
bakery and refrigerating plant. Within the past 380 days a 
$100,000 bond issue for a public school building has been voted 
and this will be in readiness for the autumn opening of the schools 
next year. The women voters, who put through the school bond 
issue in very handsome style, will now take steps to have a laun- 
dry built by the town, this also to be ready in 1921. 





Labor Men of West Virginia Refuse to Accept Polit- 
ical Domination of Radical Leaders and Reject 
Candidate. 


Charleston, W. Va., November 6—[Special.]—The effort of rad- 
ical labor leaders in West Virginia to secure control of the State 
government through a third ticket known as the Non-Partisan 
League, after the same leaders had failed to gain their goal by 
force, was crushed on Tuesday, November 2, when the candi- 
date of the league was ignominiously defeated, running a bad 
third. His defeat is generally regarded as a triumph for the open 
shop. 

The leaders in the so-called Non-Partisan movement were C, 
F. Keeney, president of the United Mine Workers of District 17; 
Fred Mooney, secretary of the same organization, and William 
Petry, a member of the district board. While a special effort was 
made to secure the support of all organized labor in West Vir- 
ginia for the candidate of the Non-Partisan League, yet even 
labor rebelled and not more than half the membership of organ- 
ized labor in West Virginia accorded the league’s candidate their 
support. For one thing. the members of union organizations other 
than the United Mine Workers realized that the latter organiza- 
tion would dominate all others if the league candidate were suc- 
cessful. Moreover, many union labor men refused to take orders 
from the léaders, saying they had joined their union organization 
for labor benefits, and did not propose to see it converted into a 
political organization. Finally, even the United Mine Workers 
resented the assessment they were called upon to pay in order to 
finance the candidate of the Non-Partisan League, and in some 
instances locals refused to pay such assessments. Few, if any, of 
the negro union laborers in West Virginia supported the league 
candidate. 

A special effort was made by the league to secure additional 
representation in the Legislature, but even there the campaign of 
the league was a failure. 


Twenty Per Cent Increase in Huntington’s River 


Traffic. 


Huntington, W. Va., November S—-[ Special.]|—Freight tonnage 
handled by water to and from Huntington for 1920 will exceed 
the 1919 figures by at least 20 per cent, according to an estimate 
made by A. E. Martin, superintendent of the Huntington Wharf 
& Storage Co., and it is believed that the volume of freight han- 
dled through Huntington reflects generally the increase elsewhere 
on the Ohio River. 

The river business has grown to such an extent that the revenue 
on freight entering and leaving Huntington consigned to and from 
various places between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati is sufficient to 
meet the expenses of running two 500-ton packet boats. 

It is estimated that within five years dams on the Ohio River 
will be completed as far south as Louisville, and that there will 
then be no interruption to traffic by low water. The packet busi- 
ness, however, has not been materially affected by the low stage 
of the Ohio during October. 


Shipping Board Testing Out Electric-Driven Cargo 
Ships. 


For the purpose of determining relative advantages of electric 
drive and other types of propulsion for cargo ships, the United 
States Shipping Board has completed an initial installation on 
the Eclipse, and 11 other vessels will be so driven. Electric 
drive has been tried with very successful results on battleships 
of this country, but this is the first time the method of drive has 
been utilized in the propulsion of a commercial vessel. 

The first ship to be equipped with electric drive ‘was built at 
the Union Iron Works at San Francisco. It is of 12.000 tons 
deadweight, 440 feet long, and has a beam of 56 feet. The elec- 
trical equipment was furnished by the General Electric Co. and 
installed by the Vulean Iron Works of Jersey City. The machin 
ery consists of a 3000-horse-power turbine-generator set operating 
normally at 3000 R. P. M. and a three-phase induction motor, 
which drives a single propellor shaft at 100 R. P. M. 
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Films to Push British Motor Trade—Efforts to Cap- 
ture Overseas Market—Germany Shipping Heavily 
to England. 


London, England, October 21—T[Special.]—According to the 
American Chamber of Commerce, British motor manufacturers 
are about to start new forms of propaganda in order to push for- 
ward the sale of British motors in overseas markets. Experi- 
ments are to be made with cinematograph films as an initial step. 

This announcement was made at a meeting of the Imperial 
Motor Transport Council, by the Secretary of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, who states that Britain was very much behind 
other countries in the utilization of films for trade purposes. It 
was also pointed out that the present cost of maintaining a large 
stock of demonstration cars and sending them around the world 
was much greater than the cost of producing and developing films. 

That there is need for propaganda is evident judging from the 
statistics available as to British imports and exports of cars. 
Although the general returns of British foreign trade for Septem- 
ber show decreased imports, a considerable number of cars and 
chassis are still being imported, despite the fact that considerable 
quantities of British cars are now available. 

Imports of commercial motor vehicles which are duty free were 
very high during September, Germany heading the list with 416 
complete vehicles, America second with 185, Italy and France 
being almost level with 95 and 91 cars, respectively. As regards 
imports of passenger cars on which duty is payable, America 
heads the list, 969 complete cars, practically with two-thirds of 
the total imports, France coming next with 107 complete cars. 
The majority of these cars are said to be the lower-priced cars, 
which suggests that there is still a demand for motor cars costing 
from £250 to £400 which British manufacturers do not seem able 
to meet. 


Movement to Organize Large Landowners. 


Monterey, Mexico, November 3—[Special.]—Attention of the 
new Government of Mexico has been called to the movement to 
organize the owners of large bodies of land throughout Mexico 
into a national association. While the ostensible object of the 
association is to improve the condition and well-being of the 
ranch and farm laborers and their families by providing schools 
for the education of the children, better homes and improved 
sanitary and general living conditions for the employes, it is 
asserted that its primary purpose is to resist any attempt that 
may be made on the part of the Government to divide the vast 
landed estates of the country. The movement had its inception 
among some of the wealthier landowners of the State of Jalisco. 
It met with much favor there, and more than 500 ranchmen and 
farmers have enrolled as members. It has spread to other States, 
and the association now has a large membership of big land- 
owners scattered all over the country, according to advices re- 
ceived by the Government authorities. Although little mention 
has been made of the fact, the work of taking over and dividing 
among the peon or laboring class the excess land that is alleged 
to be unlawfully held by many ranchmen and farmers is making 
steady progress. 


North Carolina County Carrying Out Large Road- 
Building Program. 


Kinston, N. C., November 6—[Special.]—Modern highways of 
asphalt and concrete radiating from this city are being 
structed at a rapid rate toward the surrounding county bounda- 
ries. The Lenoir county road construction program, the biggest 
ever launched in North Carolina, is now between 14 and 16 per 
cent completed, and within another year will be on the last lap. 
With two small projects completed work is being rushed on two 
larger ones. More trucks are to be put on the job as soon as 
possible, and another concrete mixer commissioned. The road 
builders are dividing each project into sections, the asphalt layers 
following close behind the concrete men. The Highway Commis- 
sion expects to get 70 miles of roads out of the $2,000,000 fund. 
The total may exceed this or fall short, but in either case the dif- 
ference will be slight. 


con- 


The Elm Grove road, now being constructed, will give Jones 


is 


county farmers a modern hard-surfaced highway to this city and 
divert a considerable trade to Kinston from other points. Paved 
roads will extend from this city to the borders of Wayne, Craven 
and other counties. 





Electrical Operation for Oil Field Developments. 


Austin, Tex., November 5—[Special.]—Electrical motor instal- 
lation for oil-field developments is replacing steam equipment in 
many instances, this movement being similar to the electrification 
of coal-mine operating equipment, which has resulted in great 
economy of operation in a number of mines operated by electricity 
generated by 
may be. 


water-power or coal-burning units, as the case 

With the present high price of oil, the saving of fuel alone will 
pay for the installation of a complete electric generating and dis- 
tributing plant within a remarkably short period, and it is pre- 
dicted that within a few years all fields except those having an 
abundant supply of gas will be electrically equipped. 
ealled to the 
operated developments over other practice in cases where fields 


Special 


attention is large salvage value of electrically 


have to be abandoned because of decline in supplies of oil. There 


. besides, a tremendous saving in field operations with the 


of steam and water lines and the 


installation of boilers, steam pumps and engines. 


elimination of the extension 
As yet drilling 
this 


with electrical 


utilization is considered to be not far off. 


has not been undertaken equipment, but 


Pascagoula Wants Modern Hotel. 


JupGeE Cuas. E. Cuipsrey, Pascagoula, Miss. 


Pascagoula wants a first-class hotel. This city, including Moss 
Point, with which it is now being connected by a cement speed- 
The Pascagoula Rivers (East and 
West), and the Escatawpa River, in the winter months, abound 
in fish such as flounders, black bass, drum, ete. In 


way, has some 12,000 people. 


the summer 
months all kinds of fish are plentiful, as the head waters of the 
’ascagoula and Escatawpa Rivers (as can be scientifically demon- 
strated) 
water and fresh-water fishes. 


are the spawning grounds of many varieties of salt- 
It is not uncommon for fishermen 
with hook and line in a few hours’ fishing to catch 25 to 30 head 
of bass or “green trout.” 

The Gulf of Mexico affords fine fishing for Red Snapper, Span 
ish Mackerel, Pompano, Red fish, Tarpon, and the islands of 
Petit Bois and Horn Island are the haunts of turtles. The surf 
bathing at Horn Island, on the Gulf, is unequalled and within 
easy access of the main shore. Today, November 6, is a cloudless 
day and the thermometer registers 74 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade. 

The “Bayou Casotte Oysters” 
finest to be found on the Coast. 


are recognized by epicures as the 


The Spanish Trail runs through the centre of the city of Pasca 
goula, and over good highways, one can, in an hour and a half by 
motor, reach Biloxi and Gulf Port. The forthcoming number of 
The Spanish Trail will contain an illustrated historical sketch 
of the “Spanish Trail” from Key West to New Orleans, written 
especially for that journal. 

The citizens of Pascagoula will contribute liberally toward se 
All communications in regard to 
Seay, President of the 


curing a hotel at this place. 
this matter should be addressed to R. E. 
Pascagoula Board of Trade. 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report of November 6, 1920, Col. Henry G. Hester, secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that the amount 
of cotton brought into sight during the three months ending close 
of October was 2,542,893, a decrease from the same period last 
year of 252.283 bales. The exports were 1,008,380 bales, a de- 
crease of 65,SOS bales. The takings by Northern spinners were 
271,394 bales, a decrease of 232.811 bales; by Southern spinners, 
622.687 bales, a decrease of 188,336. bales. 
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Scientific Farm Development From a New Viewpoint 


SOME OF THE PRACTICAL RESULTS ACHIEVED BY INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
THE RAILWAY AND THE FARMER. 


By H. M. Mapison, General Farm and Immigration Agent, San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, San Antonio, Tex. 


What I shall say will be in the nature of a survey of scientific 
farm development, treated as applied science by railways. 

Something of the same kind of silencing curiosity and benumb- 
ing wonderment used to seize my youth about chemistry that 
always comes about spiritualism and occultism. Later on, when 
I saw chemistry create new industries, develop business, alleviate 
suffering and increase human comfort, the silencing curiosity and 
benumbing wonderment about chemistry dissolved into a vision 
of alluring scope. 

Railroads are transmuting scientific agricultural thought into 
farm development and giving it commercial scope. What the 
transcontinental railroads have done for farm development west 
of the Mississippi River is a commercial story so vast, so com- 
prehensive ; so full of business, national and human interest, that 
its telling would require volumes. Population, production and 
prosperity followed the railroads through the west. Scientific 
agricultural thought, applied through the railroads, went into th» 
valleys, up on the plains and over the mountains; it converted 
aridity into production, found ways of defeating evaporation from 
soils, caused melting mountain streams to change deserts into 
farm homes, developed new types of food and feed crops, and 
brought life to certain paragraphs of the yision of Isaiah—*Tl« 
wilderness and the sov:lary piace shall be glad for them, the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose, it shall blossom abun- 
dantly—in the wilderness shall waters break out and streams in 
the desert, and the parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land, springs of water; in the habitation of dragons, where 
each lay, shall be grass, with reeds and rushes.” Farm homes, 
villages, industries, cities, counties and States now stand amidst 
the manless desolations of the West of a century gone by. 

This is cur national miracle. Moses struck the rock and waters 
burst forth. The modern rod is the railroad, and when civiliza- 
tion touched the West with this parallel rod of steel, prosperity 
burst forth for millions of human beings. 

This is illustrative of our conception of scientific farm develop- 
ment as applied through the railroads. 

Webster, in pseading for his Alma Mater, said it was only a 
little college. But it developed great men. The railroad I repre 
sent may not be large, but it is developing a great territory-—a 
territory that lies between the same rainfall lines as bound the 
country between Omaha and Boston, and between Tennessee and 
Canada; a territory that resembles a half-open fan, with the 
handle between San Antonio and Corpus Christi, and the right 
hand spread from Nebraska to Maine. 

This South Texas territory has the richest of black soils, the 
most productive of loams and the best of sandy lands. It has 
mountains and hills and gently rolling surfaces, and wide-stretch- 
ing levels. It is a country of mild winters and summer Gulf 
breezes, of heavy rains, moderate dryness and irrigating waters: 
a country of varied fruits, multiple vegetables, numerous feed 
crops, and tne finest cotton lands the sun shines on. It has farm- 
ers who have spent years in it, even to their threescore and ten, 
and have accumulated comfort, standing, wealth and prosperity. 

It has its faults and drawbacks, but scientific farm develop- 
ment is overcoming them, and the 25,000 farmers who live along 
the immediate territory of the S. A. & A. P. Ry. are now ship- 
ping out an average of $45,000,000 worth of farm products amnu- 
ally. 

Scarcely 25 per cent of our farm lands are in cultivation. 
There is yet ample’ room for 75,000 more farmers, and a possible 
production of $200,000,000 annually. These things are mentioned 
to show the purpose, incentive and meaning for our farm devel- 
opment, 

In a paper of this kind there is very little room for personali- 
ties; but it was the vision of our first vice-president and general 


*A paper read before the San Antonio Scientifie Society, October, 
1920, 


manager, approved by our president, that has made possible the 
kind of development I shall try to describe. 

The first problem presented was the type of soil, in its virgin 
state. To broadly generalize, there were really two types—the 
black or compact, and the sandy or loose. 

The black or compact soil, especially if rolling, acted more or 
less like a roof and shed off the heavier rainfalls, producing 
periodic stream—flow and floods; the sandy or loose soil acted 
like a sponge and absorbed rainfall, leaving little stream flow and 
almost no floods. There was a second and more important fact. 
There was no accumulation of water stocks under the black or 
compact land, and shallow wells could never be obtained under 
them: but under sandy or loose soils there was always accumu 
lated water stocks, and shallow wells could always be obtained 
unless the sandy or loose soils were artesian outcrops. 

But after black or compact lands had been in cultivation for 
five or ten years, and their surface kept loose, stocks of water 
gathered beneath them, and shallow wells could readily be found. 

The farming corollary of these principal facts is, that the aver 
age percentage of soil moisture is in proportion to the average 
soil looseness. If soils are permitted to become packed in the 
winter, or for any other considerable period, they will be less 
moist than if plowed and kept loose. 

Assuming that moisture is in the soil and subsoil, evaporation 
‘conservation 


is to be prevented. In farm language this is called 
of moisture.” The process rests on the condition of the soil par 
ticles. Capillary attraction follows when they cohere; when the) 
are separated it does not. So, if the upper two inches of soil is 
broken into particles, the moisture below cannot rise to the sur- 
face, and remains below to produce crop growth. Keeping the 
soil “mulched” is the farm name for this, and it is accomplished 
by frequent shallow cultivations. 

In passing it may also be said that when the surface is broken 
into soil particles it is an extremely poor conductor of heat, and 
the midsummer sun will not unduly affect the area around crop 
roots, and there is much less liability of “burning” the crops 
themselves. 

Aside from the principles just named, there is a necessity for 
crops that are adapted to both soils and climate. This is so self 
evident that no illustration or elaboration is necessary: but in 
actual farming it requires much thought and painstaking care, 
especially in properly selecting the seed from acclimated crops. 

In the farmer himself there are two basic facts that are fre- 
quently overlooked. The first of these is that incoming farmers 
are likely to want to grow crops with which they are familiar. 
and to treat soils as they did in some other State. Should they 
be inclined to adopt South Texas crops and soil methods, they 
might receive their information from unreliable sources. The 
second of these facts is the class of youthful training. If a boy 
falls unquestioningly into his father’s methods, his training is 
simply a matter of forming habits, and his later life is nothing 
but a bundle of habits acquired through his father from grand 
father and earlier forbears. If, however, he has been taught to 
ask why, and is led to consider cause and effect, to learn new 
facts and broad principles, he has the data for comparison and 
thinking, and his later years will be intelligent and progressive. 

Scientific farm development may thus be said to embrace four 
chief factors—climate, soil, crops, and the farmer himself. All 
these must be co-ordinated and harmoniously developed. 

There is also a business element that is generally overlooked : 
in fact, it may be said that it is almost usknown in many places. 
This element consists in the danger of owning unimproved land 
The average income from cultivated land in this séction is about 
is authority. In 


¢ 
i 
o~ 


this general territory there is a little less than 25 per cent of the 


$18 per acre if we may accept census figures 


land in cultivation. On the basis of these two facts the average 
income from 100 acres is about $450. If the land cost $50 per 
acre, the interest charge at 7 per cent would be $350. If to this 
is added the taxes, insurance, cost of upkeep and the cash cost 
of crops, the outlay exceeds the income, and the farm is a liability. 
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But if the land is cultivated the income is raised to $900, and 
there would be a net income, and the farm is an asset. The point 
where a farm seems to pass from a liability to an asset seems to 


be near about having 35 per cent in cultivation. 

This same general principle applies to the railroad running 
through the country. If only 25 per cent of the land is cultivated, 
the railroad is compelled to maintain 100 miles of track to get 
25 miles of farm production. This proposition applies to train 
mileage, cost of maintaining tracks, and, in a modified way, to 
labor costs, interest on bonds, and other features of railroading. 
In a still further modified sense it applies to passengers and to 
those who use freight service. Broadly speaking, it tends to make 
business and living uneconomic. 


But when half or more of the land is cultivated along a rail- 
road its position becomes financially stable, and the service it cau 
offer becomes both satisfactory and desirable. 


For these and allied reasons the Federal Land Bank made a 
practice of loaning much more on farms in well-settled communi- 
ties than it did on equally improved farms of the same quality 
but isolated or in thinly-settled sections. It 
land in 


is also noted that 
thickly-settled communities is two or even three times 
higher priced than similar lands in thinly-settled sections. Due 
consideration of these facts will lead to much saner and safer 
methods in getting new lands colonized, and will increase the 
prosperity of the individual farmer, as well as that of the whole 
community, 


It remains to speak of a few special features of the farm 
development work of the S. A. & A. P. Ry. 

First, its immigration plans. It relies entirely for its profit 
on the additional income it receives from freight, and does not 
accept a penny of profit, either directly or indirectly, from land 
sales. It wants the farmer to grow crops that are adapted 
to both soil and climate; it wants farmers to use sound cultural 
methods; it not only wants him located on suitable lands, but it 
wants him to be adequately financed and properly equipped; it 
wants him to live in comfortable houses and under sanitary con- 
ditions; it wants him to have pleasant neighbors and a satisfied 
family; it wants him to have the privilege of good schools, good 
roads and churches. For, all of these things tend to produce good 
crops, orderliness, progressive intelligence, and more freight. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the same incentive that actuates 
the railroad properly belongs to merchants, banks, factories, 
newspapers, and every other form of business and industry, for 
the reason that if the production of a given section be increased, 
it will bring an increase in bank deposits, mercantile business, 
newspaper circulation, the number or output of factories, and 
spread the increase broadcast in the whole section. 

On this account the Farm Bureau has been organized along the 
S. A. & A. P. Ry., and is composed of business men, bankers, 
land owners, commercial clubs, real 
These men make contributions to 
order to get more farmers. 


estate agents and others. 


co-operative advertising in 


This spirit of co-operation is very helpful, and is tending to 
produce larger community settlements. All this is possible be- 
cause it is understood that the railroad is doing its work with- 
out receiving any profits from land sales, and is on exactly the 
same plane as other business interests, in that it depends entirely 
gn new production for its profits. 

Another special feature is the Market Bureau. This is com- 
posed of all the local merchants along the line who deal in farm 
products. The bureau is founded on three principles: 


First, the farmer must bring things to market in a marketable 
condition. 

Second, the local merchant must handle all farm products. 

Third, the bureau must point out markets to merchants for 
their farm surplus. 

This bureau was organized July 1, 1920, and during its brief 
existence has sold approximately 50 tons of country bacon, some 
thousands of pounds of lard, an equal quantity of black-eyed 
peas, over 40,000 pounds of garlic, several cars of grain and hay, 
provided a market for all the wood that producers can haul and 
many other items. 

The gretest advantage of the Market Bureau lies in the fact 
that farmers can be told that they can get a market in their 
home towns for everything they can grow and bring to town in 


a marketable condition. He can thus grow crops suitable for 
his land, and can bring into use lands that were idle because 
there was no market for crops they were adapted to grow. 

The last special feature to be mentioned in the co-operative 
work that is being done with county agents, lady demonstration 
agents and ‘commercial clubs. In every town of 800 or more 
inhabitants there has been organized a commercial club with a 
paid secretary. One of the features of these clubs is the bring- 
ing in of farm members, and thus bringing about a better under- 
standing between merchants and farmers, and ultimately develop- 
ing a spirit of friendly co-operation. 

In connection with this, encouragement is being given to the 
establishment of industries based in farm products, such as sweet 
potato and meat-curing plants, gins, oil mills, cotton mills, cold- 
storage plants and anything else that will help to absorb or 
market farm products. Especially are warehouses for cotton 
storage encouraged, for through them warehouse receipts can be 
issued that will be available as bank collateral, and thus provide 
the needed immediate cash for the farmer, and enable him to 
hold his cotton for a desirable market. Such warehouses 
a somewhat wider meaning. They permit storage in producing 
territory instead of at great concentration points, and so consti- 
tute a tremendous de-centralizing force, by virtue of which the 
storage profits will be distributed among producers instead of being 
concentrated in a few hands in large cities. 


have 


It would take 
a bold man to hazard a prediction as to the final outcome, but 
those who are engaged in it, and those who are putting up the 
money that makes the work possible, believe they have sufficient 
warrant for prosecuting it. Farming will be made safer. As 
larger percentages of land come under cultivation, the moisture 
content of soils will be more effective; looking back to the dis- 
asters of the 1898 drouth, it is gratifying to note that 1917 was 
much less troublesome, even though the 1893 rainfall was nearly 
double that of 1917. Taking the progress made between 1893 
and 1917 as a kind of measure, is it not safe to say that the 
future of agriculture in will be 
increasingly profitable, 


Much of this work is still in its initial stage. 


this section more stable and 
In a word, it can be said that the anplication of scientific farm 
development principles by our railroad is one of the largest and 
sanest features of the commercial and economic development of 
south central Texas. 
3ack in the 80’s I was out in a western Kansas blizzard, and 
saw a light in a farmhouse window; it guided me to safety. 
But had the house been a little distant, I should have been lost. 
The night brought recollections of a youthful evening when I had 
heard quoted Longfellow’s couplet : 
Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of Heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 
I thought of the lights in the farm windows of my home State 
as stars of contentment in the firmanent of prosperity. 
Thirty-five years after that blizzard I was again back in 
Kansas, but the frequency of those lights in the windows told 
of the change from bleak prairies to a land of homes. 
reminded that wherever the signal lights of 
gleam, that other lights will come. 


And I was 
railways begin to 


In our mosquito lands, where darkness laid, shall come homes 
where lights shall shine—night’s heralds of prosperity in the 
homes of happy children and a contented and prosperous people. 





Resumption of Mining in Mexico. 


Monterey, Mexico, November 4—[ Special. ]—Revival of mining 
on a big scale is reported from the States of Chihuahua and 
Durango. Scores of American and other foreign mine owners 
have returned and resumed work. 

Along with ore mining is the resumption of operation of ore 
reduction mills and smelters and the announcement of plans for 
the installation of many new plants. The largest of these projects 
so far made public is that of Hilario Lazoya of the city of 
Durango and associates. They are preparing to build a smelter 
at Guanceyi, State of Durango. to cost approximately $4,000,000 
in American money. In connection with the smelter project, Mr. 
Lazoya and associates propose to build a railroad to Guanacevi 
from either Rosario or Mesa de Sandia, the respective termini of 


branch lines of railroad that run from Parral. 
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he Some of King Solomon’s Mines 


ative A GRAPHIC STORY OF WONDERFUL MINES IN SPAIN WORKED IN KING SOLOMON’S DAY 
ation AND NOW IN OPERATION ON AN ENORMOUS SCALE. 


more 

ith ¢ By CouRTENAY DE KALB. 

othe (Mr. Courtenay De Kalb, already well known to readers of the Manufacturers Record, has recently 
returned from an investigation of the mineral resources of Spain, Portugal and Morocco for the Depart- 

relop- ment of Commerce at Washington. We are pleased to present in the following article some of his 


observations upon the Rio Tinto and other miines in the great pyritic copper zone of Huelva, Spain. 
» the Several of these mines were worked by the Phoenicians as remotely as the times of Solomon, and as 
Mr. De Kalb is one of the best-posted mining engineers in America regarding the early history of mines 


swee 
ae and mining, we have asked him to discuss the question of the Spanish mines that traditionally supplied 

segs metals to King Solomon and King Hiram, as well as to give information concerning the present opera- 

, tions of these properties. The more technical details regarding these mines and the treatment of the 

otton ores he has submitted in the form of reports to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 

in be following article is as interesting as everything else which Mr. De Kalb writes.—Editor Manufacturers 

ovide Record. ] 

m to 

have To mention King Solomon’s mines is to evoke in the imagination real to that world of Asia Minor and Egypt than children’s fairy 
ucing a brilliant romance of the colorful and astonishing Orient. We _ tales. It was into these dim outer regions that King Solomon 
onsti- overlook the serious endeavor, the anxiety, the earnest calculations dared to venture, and the things he did constitute the first romance 
h the and the spirit of speculation that moved those men grouped about of mining recorded in serious history. 


being 


the monarch whose splendor has become the bench-mark from 
which to estimate the height of earthly magnificence, and who 
dared an adventure that had no parallel until the heroes of Spain 


The Greek legend of Jason’s search for the golden fleece is also 
a story of mining adventure, but the facts regarding that expedi- 
tion are obscured by fanciful allegories with which the Hellenic 


take 
Sat outdid all the fabled divinities of the Greek mythology in their mind invested them. The fleece was found hanging from a bough 
p the almost impossible abandon as conquistadores in the new world in the grove of Ares, the god of war; then his little son Eros, the 
icient opened to them by the voyage of Columbus. god of love, played his pranks, and Phrixus (‘“Bristling Spears’’) 
re Solomon and his fiscal advisers were business men of premier was soon wed to Chalciope (“‘The Copper Maiden”) by consent of 
isture talent. They reasoned from sound premises in presuming to open her father, Aetes (“The Eagle’). Thus war and love are bound 
> dis- up the possibilities of a world which, to them, consisted of little up in the search for golden treasure, even at the beginnings of 
y was more than three valleys and a coast line, surrounded by mystery. _ history. 
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These valleys were the seats of powerful empires, it is true; they 
included the Mesopotamian kingdoms, the Valley of the Jordan, and 
the rich empire nurtured by the renewing soil of the Nile. This 
much was known; between these existed actual commerce and fre- 
quent war. Outside lay kingdoms and rumors of kingdoms in the 
nebulous unknown, with the lines of communication so jealously 
guarded by traders and kinglets who knew the way across deserts 
and seas to these distant riches, that they were only a little more 


' 


This beautiful legend of the Golden Fleece harks back to the 
first attempts to develop the mineral resources of the earth, and 
is recorded, both in plain narrative and in symbolism that is not 
commonly appreciated, in Holy Writ. Tubal Cain is the mining 
engineer of the Bible, and the tribe of Tibareni, descended from 
him, became far-famed workers in iron, copper and brass. They 
occupied the Asia Minor coast of the Black Sea and the metallifer- 
ous mountains toward the south, a region that had attracted the 





CONVENT OF LA RABIDA, JUST INSIDE ENTRANCE TO HARBOR OF HUELVA. COLUMBUS PASSED THE NIGHT OF AUGUST 
3, 1492, IN THIS CONVENT WITH HIS FRIEND PADRE MARCHENA BEFORE SAILING ON THE VOYAGE IN WHICH HE 
DISCOVERED AMERICA. THE CONVENT IS AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIO TINTO. 
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attention of prominent American 
copper miners before the World 
War, and which will again become 
the seat of metallurgical develop- 
ment. 

It was to this region that Jason 
sailed from Greece in search of the 
golden fleece, for in copper coun- 
tries gold placers are almost invari- 
ably found, and they generally serve 
as the first enticement to adven- 
turers whose followers later develop 
the metals of intrinsic value for 
human economic developments 
that occur in the vicinity. In the 
primitive practice of gold washing 
it was soon discovered that the oil 
in the wool would envelop the 
grains of gold in the sand, while the 
useless quartz and other minerals 
were not similarly affected. There- 
fore, by virtue of a phenomenon of 
surface tension, the gold would 
hang in the fleece, while the value- 
less sands would be washed through 
and carried away. The fleeces over 
which the gold-bearing sand had 
been caused to flow would be re- 
moved by the miner and hung up 
to dry, so that the gold might be 





beaten out and saved. The ancient 
gold miner did not know that it was 


the oil that caused the gold to ad- BIO TINTO MINE. SOUTH LODE, VIEW EAST-SOUTHEAST, ALONG PORPHYRY HANGING 


WALL, SHOWING DEEPEST OPEN-CUT LEVEL. 


here in the fleece, but he learned by . 
experience that the wool exercised some strange influence which the exaggerations that grew upon the tales of distant lands, son 
was of practical use in his operations. alluring and others fear-inspiring. It was into a world of myth 


Thus the rumors of a perfectly practical every-day operation that Solomon gazed, and he sifted the evidence until he was abl 
among the gold miners in the country of the Tibareni filtering te make better forecasts of the truth than any other man of his 


slowly against obstacles of difficult travel. arrived at Greece embel- age. He chanced to be at a commercial focus; information from 
lished and magnified into the fabulous riches of a monarch pos- the whole known world had to pass his palace doors. His com- 
sessed of a marvelous golden fleece, which he hung on the bough pany of gentlemen adventurers was organized about 300 years 
of a tree in the grove of Ares. after the voyage of Jason’s Argonauts. and civilization had 


This is legend, but it rests on fact, nevertheless. It is typical of | greatly illuminated Asia Minor by that time as compared with 
the darkness of the epoch of thosé 

ihe early Greek navigators. A system- 
atized commerce between the more 

advanced nations had developed 


* ‘¥ Conditions now made possible a 
bold stroke by a farseeing business 
man. 


We obtain # more correct per 
spective of Solomon's undertakings 
when we tranSlate the record into 
modern phraseelogy and compre- 
hend the somewhat startling fact 
that this remarkable man, some 
where between 977 and 937 B. C., 
established the first metal trust 
known to history. He controlled 
the world markets in. silver, copper, 
tin. lead and iron, to say nothing of 
the gold he is reputed to have 
brought in such quantities from 
Ophir. 

His father, David, had consoli 
dated the kingdom, which was not 
restricted to the petty Palestinia: 
state with which Bible students are 
mainly concerned. It reached fron 
the Mediterranean to the Valley of 
the Euphrates, including the ancient 
mart of Damascus to the northeast 
and it extended far to the south in 
Arabia. thus controlling the trade 
OVERBURDEN routes from India and Cathay t 





RIO TINTO MINE, SOUTH LODE, LOOKING WEST-NORTHWEST, SLATE 
ON LEFT AND PORPHYRY FOOTWALL ON RIGHT. LENGTH OF PIT 3770 FEET. the nations of the West, among 
DEPTH FROM LOWER RIM 590 FEET. which must be included Egypt, then 5 
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7 one of the greatest manufacturing 
countries in the world. 

It was the command of this 
stream of commerce that consti- 
tuted the original source of Solo- 
mon’s wealth. His entry into 
mining operations was only an 
expansion of his activities. Appar- 
ently he realized his opportunities Ave a teen, 
at a very early age. Taking ‘ Cree 
advantage of the friendly relations 2 
that his father had cultivated 2 : 
with the Kingdom of Tyre, just 
north of his own Mediterranean 
port of Joppa, he entered into a 
commercial alliance with King 
Hiram. This extended his sphere 
of influence not only throughout 
the Mediterranean, but beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, the Strait 
of Gibraltar in modern geographic 
nomenclature, .by which means 
he obtained control of the rich sil- 
ver-copper mines of what is to- 
day the Province of Huelva, in 
Spain; the tin mines of Cassite- 
rides (England), and the ivory and 
precious woods of West Africa. 

He had something substantial to 
exchange with Hiram for these 
fruits of Phoenician exploration 





RIO TINTO MINE, SOUTH LODE. REMAINS OF OLD VILLAGE AND COMPANY’S OFFICE 





GING in the West. He could offer AT RIGHT. 
direct market connections with 
gome the great centers of consumption in the opulent and populous In furtherance of these plans he entered into a trade alliance 
myth empires of Mesopotamia and Iran. Moreover, he was able to dis- with the Queen of Sheba, who held the southern extremity of the 
‘ ale tribute these raw materials, and the semi-manufactured product of | Arabian peninsula at the mouth of the Red Sea. Accordingly, he 
nf his Tyre, toward the south. He had taken pains to cement close rela- financed the construction of a great Red Sea fleet, in which the 
from tions with Egypt by marrying Pharaoh’s daughter, and with the experience in shipbuilding and navigation on the part of the 
com- aid of his royal father-in-law he had added Edom to his dominions, Phoenicians was of vital importance. It is not at all certain that 
years thus securing an outlet to the Red Sea through Ezion Geber, on Solomon’s Red Sea fleet sailed any farther than the Persian Gulf, 
r had the Gulf of Akabah. He therefore possessed special advantages in and there are indications that the voyage from the realms of the 
with exporting to Egypt, and he foresaw great possibilities of maritime Queen of Sheba to that point was a joint enterprise in which her 
those trade by sea with the Orient. own fleets took part. 
ystem- Merchant vessels from India reg- 
more : ; ularly came as far west as the 
‘loped. Persian Gulf, so that the silks and 
ible a spices of the Orient were thus 
sodaeata able to be brought at less expense 
by sea, through the new com- 
t per mercial route via Sheba and Ezion 
akings Geber, which Solomon’s genius 
d into had opened up, than by caravan 
ympre- across the desert. It was also 
g fact safer, despite the risk of  ship- 
some- wreck, since caravan traffic was 
B. C., always exposed to loss by _ rob- 
trust bery. Moreover, the overland com- 
trolled merce was conducted through a 
‘copper, long chain of middlemen, adding 
1ing of the expense of numerous profits in 
. have having to tickle so many palms 
from on the way. The evidence, also, 
is so strong that the mines of 
‘imal Ophir were the famous gold wash- 
i wot ings of Upara, in the land of 
stinian Apir, near the head of the Per- 
rts are sian Gulf, that every other sug- 
a from gested locality may be considered 
lley of as eliminated. It was a_ share 
ancient in the profits of this rich Oriental 
‘theast. trade that gave Solomon added rea- 
ath in son to claim advantage in the more 
trade solid resources of the West, the tin, 
et 20 the copper, the silver and the lead, 
aeneus that Hiram held through the initia- 
yt, then 5 RIO TINTO MINE LOOKING NORTH, SHOWING AMERICAN CHURN-DRILL ON sLaTr tive of his seafaring Phoenician 


BENCH AND PORPHYRY FOOTWALL IN THE DISTANCE. ancestors. 
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In those days Spain, or Tarshish, 
as the Bible calls it, was the 
Far West. Several centuries 
after the Solomonic period, while 
the old trade relations between 
the Israelitish kings of Phoenicia 
were still maintained, when the 
prophet Jonah wished to go to a 
place where people paid no heed to 
the laws of God, he naturally 
thought of the Far West, the wild 
and Godless West, and he went to 
Joppa and bought a ticket on a ship 
bound for Tarshish. The story is 
told simply and clearly in Jonah I, 
3: “But Jonah rose up to flee unto 
Tarshish from the presence of the 
Lord, and he went down to Joppa, 
and found a ship going to Tarshish, 
so he paid the fare thereof, and 
went down into it, to go with them 
unto Tarshish from the presence of 
the Lord.” 

In the days of Solomon there 
were three chief commercial ports 
in Spain. The first was Em- 
porion, near the mouth of the Ebro, 
not far from the site of modern 
Barcelona. The second was Sa- 
gunto, then apparently called 
Zacynthus, a city that still exists, 
with wonderful ruins of its ancient 
splendor, now coming into renewed prominence as a center of iron 
and steel manufacture. It also lies on the Mediterranean coast, 20 
miles north of Valencia. The third was Gades, now altered to 
Cadiz, on the Atlantic coast, near the mouth of Guadalquivir, 
which river drains a valley of marvelous richness, called in the 
early records Tartessus, a name supposed to be identical with 
Tarshish. 

All of these cities date back more than 1000 years before Christ. 
They were thriving ports in the time of Solomon. That he exer- 
cised some degree of authority in them through his joint operations 
with Hiram seems fairly certain. At Sagunto, several centuries 
ago, a tomb was found bearing a Hebrew inscription which said: 
“Resting place of Adoniram, servant of King Solomon, who came 
to collect tribute, and died on the day—” and here the broken 
slab left the remainder of the story untold. The Bible mentions 
Adoniram as having been appointed by Solomon as collector of 
what may be called external revenue. Again he is referred to in 
I Kings, V, 2, as having been placed in charge of the timber levy 
in the wild forests of Lebanon. He was evidently a man accus- 
tomed to going into distant parts in the exercise of his office as 


RIO TINTO. 


collector of tribute, and this lends plausibility to the deduction 
made from this ancient inscription at Sagunto by Fray Francisco 
iniago-in his *““Anales del Reyno de Valencia.” 





ALMADEN 
YARD, SHOWING HEAD FRAME OVER PRINCIPAL SHAFT. 


OTICKSILVER MINF. VIEW IN SAN TEODORO 





SAN DIONYSIO MINE, OVER 1200 FEET DEEP. 


Sagunto was a shipping point in the time of the Greek domi- 
nance, before the Second Punic war, for silver, lead and other 
metallic products. Much of these interesting details is-given in 
the remarkable historical novel by V. Blasco Ibanez, entitled 
“Sonnica.” It also seems to have been a source of iron, which 
could easily have come from the wonderful deposits now known as 
the Mina Menera, where high-grade soft gray hematite, adapted 
to primitive metallurgy, is still found in remnants of the upper 
portions of these great iron mines. These properties are honey- 
combed with workings that are generally referred to the Roman 
period, and it is estimated that the ancients, prior to the expulsion 
of the Moors, had removed not less than 11,000,000 tons of ore. 

The lead and silver coming out to the sea at the port of Sagunto 
could have been derived from the famous lead mining district of 
Linares, across the mountains in the Province of Jaen. This is 
still the largest lead-silver region of Spain. 

On the Atlantie coast, just across a broad embayment to the 
north of Cadiz, is a province that had become famous, even at 
that early period, for its silver and copper. The approach to its 
little harbor, under the lea of the jutting coast of 
Portugal, was protected from the dangerous northeast storms, and 
thus the port of Huelva, once known as Onuba, and no man 


Algave in 


knows what in the days of Solomon and Hiram, became a rendez- 
vous for the Phoenician fleets. 

Inside the bar, behind the curve of the bordering sand beach, is 
a wide stretch of tide-flats, with sinuous channels and two expan- 





sive bodies of deep water. On and around a conspicuous flat 
topped hill of Miocene sandstone, about eight miles above th 
entrance, is the modern city of Huelva, with its great steel | 
from which pyrite goes to the industrial nations of the world 
making sulphurie acid. It lies almost opposite the site of the « 
Roman city of Onuba. The broad channel in front of the tov 

the head of the estuary into which flows the river Odiel tliat « es 
out of the rolling country to the north, draining a district | 
exists a mammoth mine called Tharsis, now operated by 


Tharsis Sulphur & Copper Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland, whicl 
1,000,000 


amounting to 


tons of ore reserves 


per year, 
100,000,000 tons. 


has a capacity of with 
blocked out These 
were worked energetically in the days of Julius Caesar by Roman 
and Under the millions of 
Roman slag lie buried vast heaps of older slag which testify to 
the enormous scale of the operations conducted in remoter periods 
by the Phoenicians. It cannot be positively affirmed that Solomon 
was interested in this mine, but it was yielding metal in those far- 
off days before the First Punie War, which carries us moderately 
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close to Solomon, and it is still called after that ancient name of 
Tarshish, son of Javan. 

Following up the northeast branch of the estuary of the Odiel, 
a remarkable phenomenon is presently encountered. Right at the 
junction stands today a beautiful old convent, surrounded with 
palms and mulberry and other trees. This is the Convent of La 
Rabida, where the prior, Padre Marchena, gave Columbus the 
first intelligent appreciation of his plans to reach Cathay by sail- 
ing westward that he ever had received. After Padre Marchena 
had carried the day for Columbus by securing the royal grants 
from Queen Isabella, the navigator brought his three caravels into 
the little bight that runs back from the bay along the foot of the 
hill and anchored, while he passed the night of August 3, 1492, in 
the convent with Padre Marchena, saying early mass before sail- 
ing on his fruitful voyage. Just behind the convent, not more 
than two miles distant, is the picturesque town of Palos, which 
had become the inheritor of the commerce that had been cultivated 
in this harbor from time immemorial. It was there that Colum- 
bus actually outfitted. After this business had been dispatched 
he dropped down the bay on August 3, and his last night before 
setting forth on the great adventure that rounded out civilization 
to the full girth of the globe was spent in the House of God, and 
he departed fresh from the benediction of his faithful priestly 
friend. 

It is just above Palos that the wonderful phenomenon that 
must have amazed the Phoenician navigators is discovered. It is 
scarcely less amazing to us who can give the scientific explanation 
for it. The brackish water gradually grows turbid, and higher 
up the bay the current, sweeping down from the hill country, sud- 
denly turns red. It is not that reddish hue from suspended 
matter worn from iron-bearing soils which gives the title of 
Red River to streams in so many parts of the world, but a deep 
stain that imparts to the limpid waters the color of claret in the 
glass. Its taste is bitter and styptic; no life is found in it. It is 
a red river of death, gleaming and flashing in the sun; an object 
of curious beauty. Here and there the acid sulphate of iron that 
is responsible for its color, after concentration during the dry 
season, deposits other salts of iron on the sides of the channel, rich 
colors of orange and saffron that glow from the rocks like gems 
beneath the surface of the water, blending with its claret tint. 

Never was a mine heralded as this one, which has sent from its 
depths the chemicals to dye a whole river for 50 miles on its way 
to the sea. All those early adventurers needed to do was to follow 
up the Rio Tinto to find what marvel its deadly beautiful waters 
might disclose at their source, and there lay the metallic treasure 
heaped upon a mountain, brilliant with its ruddy gossans of iron 
oxide that covered the silver and copper and pyrite beneath. 

The whole country around the Rio Tinto mines is full of the 
traditions of Solomon. The dominant peak that stands between 
the two great ore deposits, each more than a mile in length and 
hundreds of feet in width, is crowned by the remains of an ancient 
castle or fortress. The peak is called Solomon’s Mountain, and 
tradition affirms that it once was occupied by one of King Solo- 
mon’s sons, who kept account of the output on behalf of his royal 
father. Not far away, to the southwest. is the little mountain 
city of Zalamea, which is a corruption of Solomon. It is reputed 
to have been a collecting point for cargo in ancient times, the route 
from the mines to the port being easier in that direction than 
down the constricted valley of the Rio Tinto. 

All around the mines are huge piles of slag. Some of them have 
only recently been disclosed by steam-shovel stripping where they 
had been buried by debris washed down in the course of nearly 
three millenniums from Solomon’s Mountain. These accumula- 
tions of slag have been carefully measured and sampled by the 
engineers of the present British owners, the Rio Tinto Company, 
Ltd. They have found something more than 13,000,000 tons of 
this ancient scoria, and so well did the Phoenician and Roman 
metallurgists do their work that what they left cannot be re- 
treated. Seldom did any sample show as much as 0.5 per cent of 
copper, and the average content is less than 0.4 per cent copper, 
with only traces of silver. This is almost as clean as the slag 
from the best-managed smelters of our own day. 

The railroad of the Rio Tinto Company is ballasted all the way 
to Huelva with Phoenician slag, and enormous quantities still re- 
main around the mines. In excavating this material hundreds of 
interesting remains of the culture of those remote epochs have 
been brought to light, which may be seen in a museum built by the 
company. Further exploration in the slag dumps, and in the old 


necropolis nearby, would unquestionably reward the archaeologist 
with discoveries that would reveal more of the culture of this 
Phoenician frontier center of industry. There is scarcely any 
doubt that this was one of the most important mines controlled 
by King Solomon through his alliance with his neighbor, Hiram. 

In past geologic ages apparently the ore deposit extended over 
what is now the crest of the ridge of Solomon’s Mountain. That 
is indicated in part by the marooned gossan lying directly upon 
the porphyry on the summit of the ridge. At present, and ever 
since human effort has been expended upon these ores, they have 
existed as two distinct groups of deposits. In the beginning a 
blanket of enriched ore was found between the gossan and the 
pyritic ore body beneath. It varied from a few inches to perhaps 
several feet. Only remnants of it are seen today. This assays 
from 25 to sometimes 100 ounces of silver per ton. The ancients 
devoted special attention to this rich layer, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of ounces of the precious metal were undoubtedly extracted. 
The pyrite below this is enriched in streaks that yield as high as 
10 to 14 per cent copper, mostly as chaleocite, and 15 ounces of 
silver per ton. Some of these enriched zones extend to the bottom 
of the mines, more than 1000 feet below the surface. 

The Romans succeeded in reaching depths of nearly 600 feet, 
unwatering by a series of water-wheels and large archimedean 
screws. Only by means of slave labor were such operations pos- 
sible. The human energy expended was enormous, and the work 
must have been extraordinarily wasteful of life. This furnishes 
the title for a notable novel, ‘The Metal of the Dead,” which has 
just been published by Concha Espiua, one of the most noted 
writers of Spain, and which will soon be available in this country. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no evidence exists to show that 
the Moors operated these mines during their long occupation of the 
Peninsula. Efforts were made to work them in the 15th century, 
and by the 18th century they had acquired considerable impor- 
tance. Concessions were granted by the Government to various 





EXCAVATING LEACHED ORE FROM “CEMENTATION YARDS.” 


people at different times, one of these being a Holland Dutchman 
named Wolters. Finally, attempts were made to work them di- 
rectly for account of the State, and during this period the prac- 
tice of leaching the ores to extract the copper was developed by a 
Spaniard from Seville, Felipe Prieto, who made a success of the 
process in 1845. Under Government administration, however, no 
economic results were achieved, and in 1872 the mines were sold 
outright to the present English owners. Under their management 
they have become one of the greatest mining enterprises in the 
world. According to Spanish Government estimates, there are at 
least 55,000,000 tons of ore actually developed. The quantity 
proved is undoubtedly much greater than that. As no stock specu- 
lations are based on the operation of the property,-the company 
naturally does not announce its statistics. 

There are, however, many facts of common knowledge that are 
extremely interesting. For example, there are mined and lying 
on the surface leaching over 18,000,000 tons of ore. This gives an 
impression of the magnitude of the work and also of the immense 
amount of capital tied up in ore extracted and from which only 
a moderate return has yet been derived. The ore is essentially 
massive iron pyrite, but disseminated through this, mainly as 
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films, is a considerable quantity of copper, mostly chalcocite, but 
also partly chalcopyrite. On exposing this in piles on the surface 
and treating it by occasional washing with water, the copper 
sulphides become oxidized to soluble sulphate, which drains away 
in the solutions. From these liquors the copper is precipitated in 
a series of concrete vats by reaction with either scrap or pig-iron. 
The method seems exceedingly simple, but in reality great skill 
is needed to secure good results, and the technology of the process 
has many interesting angles. When properly done, 85 to 95 per 
cent of the copper in the original pyrite is removed in about six 
years, and the pyrite itself is not destroyed. Ordinarily pyrite 
exposed to weathering becomes completely oxidized, but in the 
manner in which this so-called process of “cementation” is con- 
ducted the shrinkage of the pile will range from 7 to 25 per cent, 
depending on the character of the ore and upon the care given in 
the control of water and aeration. The leached ore does not 
disintegrate to any great extent, and for the most part comes 
from the leached piles in massive form, just as it was laid down 
on delivery from the mine. Meanwhile the sulphur content of the 
leached ore has risen, by removal of copper and other substances, 
from about 47 to 50 and even 51 per cent. In that state it is 
shipped for burning to make sulphuric acid. The bulk of the 
pyrite used in the civilized world for making sulphuric acid comes 
from the Province of Huelva, and most of it is derived from the 
Rio Tinto mine. The total output in the district is approximately 
3,000,000 tons per annum, and half of this is produced by the Rio 
Tinto alone. 

The ore bodies were formerly worked by underground mining 
methods, but many difficulties were experienced, dangerous to the 
miners and dangerous to the mine. In consequence, open-cut 
steam-shovel methods have been substituted, and the excavations 
are of enormous extent. The south lode at the Rio Tinto is now 
a pit 3700 feet long and 590 feet deep measured from the edge 
of the lower rim. The open pit will ultimately reach a depth of 
over 900 feet. As the ore dips in conformity with the porphyry 
footwall under the barren slate that constitutes the hanging wall, 
it is necessary to strip great volumes of the overlying slate. Ac- 
cording to a published statement by the examining engineer for the 
Department of Fomento, the projected excavation in the south 
lode will necessitate the stripping of 22,234,000 cubic feet of 
slate, estimated to yield a recovery of 6,283,000 tons of ore, at a 
cost of a little less than $2 per avoirdupois ton. 

Throughout a zone more than 25 miles wide, crossing the Prov- 
ince of Huelva from east to west, is a series of these pyrite masses, 
following a group of parallel basic dikes. Many mines have been 
opened, most of which were known to the ancients as proved by the 
piles of slag surrounding them. Nevertheless, the Phoenicians 
and Romans by no means found them all. Some outcrop on the 
surface and'some do not. Very remarkable discoveries of rich ore 
bodies have been made in recent years, where the surficial indi- 
eations were obscure and insignificant. The persistence of the 
type of ore deposit throughout the region is extraordinary. It is 
practically impossible to identify the ore coming from different 
mines. They all yield pyrite containing, unleached, about 47 per 
eent sulphur, and very uniformly 1.5 to 2.5 per cent copper. It 
is generally assumed that the average ore from the Huelva pyrite 
field contains 2 per cent copper. The cost of treatment is so low 
that the copper will yield a profit aside from the pyrite, but the 
amount of capital required to carry large tonnages of ore in the 
leach-yards is very great. On the other hand, these operations 
constitute a basis for safe investment. 

It is interesting to note that mines once controlled by Solomon, 
yielding copper and silver which he distributed throughout the 
world known to him, continue to stand in the forefront among the 
mammoth mining enterprises of our day, and that the prospect 
for permanence is greater than in any of the copper districts of 
the United States or Chile. 

This district is only one of those in which Solomon is supposed 
to have been interested in Spain. The famous quicksilver property 
of Almaden, which is undoubtedly one of the oldest mines in the 
world, is believed to have been known to him, and tradition asserts 
that he ordered cinnabar from Almaden to provide the vermillion 
for decorating his palace at Jerusalem. It is also believed that 
the rich gold placers in the River Darro, at the foot of the hill on 
which stands the Alhambra, were worked by the Phoenicians in 
the time of Solomon and contributed to his revenue. Tarshish was 
a source of wealth to this enterprising monarch, and Tarshish was 
Spain. 


Price of Petrol Reduced in Britain—Oil Companies 
Spring a Surprise and the Reasons Therefor. 


London, England, October 15—[Special.]—According to the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London, the price of petrol 
in Great Britain has been reduced by 3d. per gallon, with pros- 
pects of a further reduction at a later date. 

The decision of the oil companies was as unexpected as was the 
sudden increase of 7d. per gallon in August last, which caused a 
general outcry throughout the country and accusations of prof- 
iteering on the part of the various oil companies concerned. 

Various reasons are given for the reduction, chief among which 
is “overproduction” in the United States and consequent weakness 
in the market, due to inability to absorb the whole output. 

The report of the American Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, however, does not confirm the statement that the 
sudden decrease in the price of petrol is due to oversupply in 
America. In 1918 the petrol production of the United States was 
just over 3,500,000,000 gallons, while for 1919 it was still under 
4,000,000,000 gallons. This very small increase is out of propor- 
tion to that in the number of motor vehicles, which, excluding 
motorcycles, rose from slightly over 6,000,000 in 1918 to over 
7,500,000 in 1919. This means inevitably that the number of cars 
requiring petrol is rapidly overtaking present petrol production 
in America. 

British users, moreover, do not hesitate to attribute the sudden 
fall to the fact that the Motor Fuel Committee, a subcommittee 
appointed by the Central Profiteering Committee, has been con- 
sidering the recent increase and has called upon members of the 
various oil companies to explain it. This committee’s report is 
now complete and will be issued shortly, and it is stated that no 
justification has been found for the August increase. 

The American Chamber points out that efforts to promote the 
production of power alcohol as an alternative motor fuel are still 
being continued in Great Britain. Arrangements are now being 
made for the production of power alcohol on a considerable scale 
in India. Rice straw and other cheap materials will be used, and 
it is believed that such fuel can be produced on a commercial 
basis. 





Declared a Useless Nomination. 
Joun Sevier ALDEHOFF, Dallas, Tex. 


In my letter addressed tc Hon. Charles A. Culberson, December 
30, 1919, of which I sent you carbon copy and the same appeared 
in the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD, I made a little prediction. 

In the third paragraph to the last I asserted, “You may put 
this down as a safe proposition that the most useless thing that 
the Democratic party would undertake in 1920 would be the nomi- 
nation of a man for President.” : 

In your editorial note at the time, you stated that you were 
not prepared to agree with me in my prophesy. Im view of the 
landslide which took place yesterday, may I (not} now remind 
you that the thing has come true? 

When the Democratic party, in convention at San Francisco, 
endorsed Mr. Wilson, the whole fabric of the party’s control was 
threatened and its defeat was made absolute when Mr. Cox, ac- 
cepting the nomination as an anti-Wilsonite, turned coat and be- 
came a devout follower of Mr. Wilson. 

No man in the United States can feel other than the greatest 
respect and sympathy for President Wilson in his physical con- 
dition; but while he will indulge in the earnest hope of his ulti- 
mate recovery and perfect health, at the same time can but 
rejoice that his League of Nations Covenant has been rejected. 





$300,000 Company for Manufacturing Batteries. 

Organized with $300,000 capital, the S. V. L. Smith Company 
will establish a plant at Atlanta, Ga., for manufacturing elec- 
trical batteries and will establish general service stations through- 
out the South. The officers are: S. V. L. Smith, president and 
treasurer; J. W. Moore, vice-president, and S. L. Manson, secre- 
tary; all of Atlanta. 


Textile Mill Notes. 
An increase of capital from $90,000 to $800,000 has been an- 
nounced for the Hillsboro (Texas) Cotton Mills. 
The Blair Mills of Belton, S. C., will increase capital from 
$25,000 to $100,000. 
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SAVANNAH COAL & DOCK CO.’S PLANS. 


$5,000,000 Coal-Handling Facilities Will 
Annual Capacity 1,800,000 Tons. 


Engineers are now assembling materials at Savannah for the 
construction of the Savannah Coal & Dock Co.’s coal-handling 
facilities outlined last week, the cost to approximate $5,000,000. 
Vice-president Geo. E. Owens of the new corporation sent the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD a statement outlining the essential fea- 
tures of the enterprise, and other particulars have been announced 
as follows: 


Have 


This project concerns the utilization of the port of Savannah, 
where coals from Eastern Kentucky, Eastern Tennessee, South- 
west Virginia and Alabama can reach tidewater. Contracts 
placed, finances arranged and contracts awarded ensure the com- 
pletion of the first unit of coal-handling plant within the next 12 
months. 

A business of good proportions has been taken over, and tempo- 
rarily additions to present facilities will provide by December 1 
a new capacity of approximately 50,000 tons of coal per month. 

The first unit of the new and permanent plant will provide 
facilities for the handling of 7500 tons of coal per day, or, on an 
average of 20 days per month, a total of 150,000 tons per month, 
or 1,800,000 tons per year. Coal will be received from the Central 
of Georgia and the Savannah & Atlanta railroads, which have 
lines directly to the Alabama fields and important connections 
with railways serving the Tennessee, Eastern Kentucky and 
Southwest Virginia fields. 

The Savannah Coal & Dock Co. purchased 500 acres for the 
new plant site. Running perpendicular from the river, through 
the entire length of this property, is a drainage canal. It is 
intended to deepen this canal so it will have 31 feet of water at 
low tide, to widen it to 200 feet, and to give it a length of 2500 
feet of these dimensions. On the north side four coal-loading 
units will eventually be built. The first three are to be of the 
car-dumper variety, with conveyor belt for overhead storage, so 
that cars can be unloaded whether or not steamers are awaiting 
cargoes. Each of these car-dumping units will have a capacity 
of 7500 tons per day. In addition to the three car-dumping units, 
there will be one unit which will, by means of conveyor belt, carry 
coal to a tower from which vessels will be bunkered. This will be 
known as Unit No. 4. This dock will be concreted throughout. 

The company will build terminal yards connecting with the two 
railroads, which will have a capacity of 1500 loaded cars and 
750 empties. The A. Bentley & Sons Company, well-known engi- 
neer and contractor, of Toledo, O., has the general construction 
contract. 


The personnel of the Savannah Coal & Dock Co. includes: 


Charles P. Lyman, president, for many years sales agent for 
one of the important metal companies and a mechanical engi- 
neer; George E. Owens of the A Bentley & Sons Co., Toledo, 
is vice-president, as is also John A. McIntyre, who will be located 
at Savannah; Henry Drouet, formerly with the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., is treasurer; Chas. C. Torpey of the A. Bentley & Sons Com- 
pany is secretary; Robert Caron, a junior member of the firm of 
Jules Cablat, New York and Paris, is assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

The directors include the above officers, excepting Mr. McIntyre 
and Jules Cablat of Paris and New York; James Bentley of 
Toledo; Grant Taggart of Taggart Bros., Savannah; Arnold L. 
Davis of New York, general counsel; Julius Guldager of Lille- 
lund & Guldager, Paris, France. A representative of Imbrie 
& Co., New York, will be added to the directorate. Chas. H. 
Preston of Waterbury, Conn., formerly in the engineering depart- 
ment of the New Haven Railroad, has been retained as consult- 
ing engineer. Some time ago Mr. Lyman, who had been sales 
manager for one of Senator Clark’s important interests, estab- 
lished an acquaintance in France with Jules Cablat, who for 
eight years had been Minister of Marine’ of France, and who 
represented certain important French industries that market a 
geod proportion of their output in America. Mr. Cablat estab- 


lished New York offices and Mr. Lyman was made a subsidiary 
agent. To take care of the demands of the various French indus- 
tries that were represented by Mr. Cablat, some time ago the New 
York Tidewater Coal Corporation was formed for the express 
purpose of buying American coals and exporting them to France 
fer the various interests. This business promptly grew to large 
proportions. It led to looking about for better dock facilities 
upon the discovery that present facilities were being used to 
their capacity. Therefore, the Savannah Coal & Dock Co. was 
formed, when the Savannah project was found to be feasible and 
the co-operation of the several railroads named was received. 





SUGAR INDUSTRY TO BE DEVELOPED IN 
FLORIDA. 


Philadelphia Corporation Progressing With Plans for 
Growing Sugar-cane and Refining Product—Site 
Purchased for $1,300,000 Refinery. 


Activities which have been progressing for some months have 
resulted in definite plans for sugar-cane growing and sugar manu- 
facturing in Putnam county, Northeast Florida, a refinery site 
having been purchased near Palatka. Philadelphia manufac- 
turers, comprising the United Sugar Corporation of that city, are 
developing this enterprise, and H. A. Johns, vice-president and 
manager pro tem. of the company, sends the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp brief particulars regarding the present status of his com- 
pany’s plans. The other officers of the company include R. T. 
Northcutt, president; C. R. Faulkner, secretary, and J. C. Pea- 
cock, treasurer; all of Philadelphia. 

Vice-President Johns writes from Palatka to the MANUFAC- 
TURERS REcORD essentially as follows: 

Plans and specifications are being prepared for the big sugar 
refinery which the United Sugar Corporation of Philadelphia is 
planning to build at Palatka, a site on the St. Johns River having 
been purchased. Fireproof and mill-construction buildings will 
be erected, to be equipped with machinery for a daily capacity of 
1200 tons, the total cost of the plant to be $1,300,000. The output 
will depend upon the supply of cane, and probably 160,000 pounds 
will be the output during harvest. Cane-growing developments 
are progressing in connection with the company’s plans heretofore 
detailed, and 12,000 acres have been pledged for growing sugar- 
cane, with a portion of the land already planted. Several small 
sugar factories are to be erected for feeding the refinery with raw 
sugar. George P. Anderton of Alexandria, Va., is the architect 
and construction engineer for the refinery. 

Engineer Anderson wires the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“United Sugar Corporation factory will be designed for pro- 
ducing white sugar direct from cane during each season, operating 
during the remainder of the year in refining imported raw sugars 
from Cuba and other tropical countries. Daily capacity of fac- 
tory 120 tons refined sugar. The plans are not yet completed, and 
the company will not be ready to place orders for about 30 days. 
No contracts for machinery or buildings have been placed so far.” 

This is the second big sugar-cane growing and sugar-refining 
enterprise announced during the past year to be undertaken in 
Florida by Philadelphia manufacturers, the other company being 
the Pennsylvania Sugar Co. The latter secured 17,000 acres of 
Everglades land on the Miami Canal near Miami, in the southern 
part of the State, for development in sugar-cane, besides propos- 
ing to build a refinery with a daily capacity of 2000 barrels of 
sugar. Several million dollars will’ be invested for the initial 
plan of developments for that company. 





Texas Hosiery Mills’ Plans. 


Organization has been effected by the Texas Hosiery Mills, 
recently mentioned as planning to manufacture hosiery at Dallas. 
This company is capitalized at $100,000, and has purchased a 
$60.000 equipment of machinery, including 115 knitters, to be 
driven by electric power, for a daily output of 1000 dozen pairs 
of infants’ cotton hosiery. James C. Dobson is president and 
manager; J. R. Brown, vice-president; W. R. Page, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Readjustment in Iron and Steel Market Under Way 
in Pittsburgh District. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., November S—[Special.]—Continued progress 
is being made in the iron and steel market readjustment. There 
is nothing new in fundamental conditions. and the situation is 
simply working itself out in more or less logical manner. De- 
mand in the open market continues very light all along the line. 
The election has had no appreciable effect. nor was it thought that 
any influence would be exerted, for in the iron and steel trade at 
least the general result of the election was discounted; hence no 
one was surprised or had occasion to alter his plans. 

The volume of current buying is very small, and obviously is no 
reflection of the rate of consumption, which has decreased, but has 
not decreased in anything like the ratio by which buying has de- 
creased. It is a case both of consumers desiring to reduce their 
commitments as to material still to be delivered, and of reducing 
their stocks to a small amount against the inventory date of 
January 1. While there have been cancellations and postpone- 
ments in steel products, with postponements, but practically no 
cancellations in pig-iron, and the operation continues even now, 
the great bulk of the business remains on books, with buyers 
willing to take the material but unwilling to contract for addi- 


tional tonnages as deliveries are received on old contracts. 


Mill Operations. 

Operations at steel mills conform to this policy on the part of 
buyers. The attitude of buyers is more or less the same, except 
that cancellations and postponements have been vastly more 
marked in the automobile and tractor fields than elsewhere, but 
the mills are differently affected, because they sold at such differ- 
ent prices and for such different deliveries. Thus some mills are 
running out of business much sooner than others. The Steel Cor- 
poration fully maintains its former rate of output. if. indeed. it 
is not operating a trifle heavier. Some of the large independents, 
those that nursued the more moderste price poliev. have hod their 
operations but slightly affected. They were booked for full oper- 
ation through the year, but with postponements and some can- 
cellations have been forced to reduce operations, say by 10 to 20 
per cent. Mills that had higher prices have leaner order-books 
and have to curtail more, for while they cut prices the amount of 
new business obtainable even at cut prices is relatively limited. 
Much of the prompt buying for many months past was by con- 
sumers who had regular contracts but were not getting sufficient 
deliveries. Now they are getting good deliveries on contracts, and 
even if their rate of consumption had not decreased, they would 
have little occasion to buy prompt deliveries. Mills that had the 
highest prices of all are, of course, practically without contract 
business, and have to depend on current sales, resulting frequently 
in operations at 50 per cent or less. 

Roughly speaking, the rate of steel production by the independ- 
ents as a whole is probably down 25 or 30 per cent from the aver- 
age rate of August and September, which. with the Steel Corpora- 
tion working as well as formerly, makes the rate of production by 
the industry as a whole nearly 15 per cent under the August and 
September rate. 


Steel Prices. 

Bars, shapes and plates in the independent market are quotable 
in general at about 3 cents, Pittsburgh basis. A mill that quoted 
2.35 cents on bars for a few days has withdrawn the price. Other 
mills, that were quoting 3.25 cents on bars as a nominal price 
have come down to 3 cents. Plates and shapes can be bought on 
very attractive orders at a slight cut. 

The sheet market, which had scored the highest flights among 
steel products, is naturally declining the most rapidly. Black 
sheets had been declining for a few weeks at something like a 
quarter cent a pound, but there seems to have been a greater de- 
cline in the past week. A week ago 6.50 cents appeared to be 


about the minimum on No. 28 gauge black, but now 6.25 cents js 
quoted freely by several mills, some have intimated that they 
would be glad to receive a bid of 6 cents on a round tonnage, and 
there is a rumor that 5.75 cents was done by a valley mill on 
2000 tons, with another rumor that a first-quarter contract has 
gone through at 5.50 cents. The Steel Corporation price is 4.35 
cents, and this price will doubtless be made when the Corporation 
opens its order-books for the first half of 1921, arly next month. 
The Corporation will carry over about three months of work in 
sheets and tinplates, and will be unable to take on any new cus- 
tomers. A prediction is that the first quarter market among the 
independents will be about $20 a ton, or a cent a pound above the 
Corporation prices, which would make black sheets 5.35 cents in 
the independent market. 

Tubular goods are easily the strongest line, there being demand 
for full shipments against contracts, so that mills have no ocea- 
sion to seek additional business. Premiums disappeared largely 
some time ago, and the market is now steady with the Steel Cor- 
poration on a 5714 per cent list. and the independents on their 54 
per cent list, adopted last January, so that the prices are only 
S7 a ton apart. For some time many of the indenendents were 
charging large premiums above their regular list prices. 


Pig-Iron’s Downward Progress. 


The altogether unsound nature of the pig-iron advances of last 
August, referred to in these reports at the time, is being illus- 
trated daily by the eagerness with which pig-iron salesmen seek 
new business now at cut prices. Without the least resistance 
prices slipped off to levels below those at which that advance 
began, and the market is back to where it stood early in February. 
Since the end of September, in other words, the market has 
dropped more than it had advanced in seven months, February to 
August, inclusive. That is abnormal for pig-iron, the market 
usually declining at about the same rate as that by which it had 
previously advanced, and this phenomenon furnishes the practical 
proof that the advance was unsound. Another evidence of the 
unsoundness is furnished by the fact that consumers, particularly 
in the East, are reselling pig-iron at a profit, although they eut 
the present asking prices of furnaces, and those asking prices 
represent a material decline from the recent top in the market. 
The consumers are getting deliveries they contracted for a long 
time ago. 

It is doubtful whether the advance has really profited the fur- 
naces at all, for the advance certainly increased their costs. 
While the precise figures cannot be cited for any individual fur- 
nace, the following figures are practically typical of the position 
of some. Last August the furnace would have some first half iron 
still to deliver at a contract price of $380, with other tonnage to be 
shipped at $40, while “the market,” chiefly on paper, was $50 
The coke operator wanted $18 for spot furnace coke. The fur- 
nace could not afford to pay $18 for coke to put into $30 iron. for 
that would involve a large loss, but it would pay to get $30 iron 
off the books at a loss to prepare the way for making $50 iron, 
which would be profitable even on $18 coke. The event turns out 
that the $50 iron was simply on paper, chiefly in trade paper 
quotations, and on small lots for prompt shipment, there being 
hardly any $50 iron on furnace books in the form of actual con- 
tracts. If the pig-iron market had been held down, coke would 
have had to stay down. The coke operator has had some fine 
pickings, however. 

On a 2000-ton inquiry from the East. which the Eastern fur- 
naces did not make sufficient effort to fill. a valley interest sold 
basie iron at $38.50, valley, or $1.50 decline from the previous 
quotation. Bessemer has been offered at $42, a cut of $3, finding 
takers for only two carloads, and on an inquiry just put out for 
150 tons a price below $42 will doubtless be made. In foundry 
iron the paper quotation has been $45, valley, but on an actual 
inquiry the various pig-iron salesmen have named prices from $45 
all the way down to $41, nearly all of them assuring the pro- 
spective buyer that the quotation made should not be accepted 
as final, the seller desiring another chance. That is pig-iron 
salesmanship on a declining market by the same sellers who have 
frequently in the past inveighed loudly against purchasing agents 
who would come back at the seller for a revision of his offer and 
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not take the original quotation as the salesman‘s last word on 
the subject. 

Connellsville furnace coke for spot shipment has sold at $8.50, 
or $1.50 decline in the week, against $7 decline in the two weeks 
preceding. 

There is much conjecture now as to where the coke and pig- 
jron markets will eventually land. It will be absolutely neces- 
sary for prices to recede to a safe and sound basis, for otherwise 
buyers will not take hold. As both pig-iron and coke are in the 
melting pot, neither can give the other a line on where the market 
should be. The coke operator would like to know where pig-iron 
is going to land, so he can put a price on his coke for the first 
half of next year, and the furnaceman would like to know what 
coke is going to cost, so he can put a price on his pig-iron. In 
this dilemma there is a disposition to look to coal for a guidance, 
on the theory that coke will be worth a proportionate amount, 
i. e. one and one-half times the coal value, plus the cost of 
coking. The coal market, however, has not declared itself. A 
good guess seems to be that coal will stabilize itself at between $4 
and $4.50, which would mean something like $7 for coke. It 
seems safe to predict that coke will not be under S6 or over §$8, 
and that pig-iron will settle itself within a couple of dollars either 
way from $30. Then in the course of time buyers will be ready 
to take hold and business will proceed, with prices advancing 
again, but getting ready to tumble if they advance too rapidly. 


Birmingham Producers Expect Pig-Iron Market to 
Resume Strength. 


Birmingham, Ala., November S—[Special.]—With politics out 
of the way and plans of readjustment being put into actual oper- 
ation in various directions, Southern furnace interests maintain 
the confidence heretofore expressed that the pig-iron market will 
resume much of,:if not all, the strength that was apparent a 
few weeks ago. Only a few sales of pig-iron are to be heard of 
in this district. Two or more companies are reported offering a 
little iron as low as $38 per ton, No. 2 foundry, the quotation 
that the Steel Corporation has had in effect for the past two years 
and more, but the total tonnage heard of at the low price is 
rather meagre, everything considered. Inquiry among the promi- 
nent and active foundry iron producers indicate that every effort 
is being made to maintain the $42 per ton price, No. 2 foundry, 
1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon content. The shipment of pig-iron 
from this district is still steady, the accumulated stocks of pig- 
iron on furnace yards being cut down rapidly, and before long it 
will be practically nothing. The production, too, it must be ad- 
mitted, has been reduced materially in the Southern States, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee in the past few weeks having blown out no 
less than seven blast furnaces, five of them in Alabama. There 
is, however, repair work being done on at least two of these fur- 
naces, so that on the first intimation of recovery of the market 
for pig-iron there can be a better output brought about. Every 
ton of iron now being delivered, except perhaps by the Corpora- 
tion, is at the higher prices. One of the smaller companies the 
day after the election received inquiries for some tonnage of iron, 
the inquiry being for lots ranging between 500 and S900 tons. 
Delivery was asked for within three months. While these inaui- 
ries were not numerous, it gave intimation that there is promise 
of a healthy demand for pig-iron in the future; how soon cannot 
be stated yet. 

In the readjustment plans, so far as the Birmingham district 
is concerned, it is to be observed that there is some regulation 
of working hours being put in, while in other instances curtail- 


ment of the wage scale is being announced For several weeks 
there has been a plant of curtailment in production noted; depart- 
ments would be laid off for a week at a time and other means 
taken te reduce the steady output. The strike of the United 


Mine Workers of America in Alabama is still on, but the coal 
production, by the efforts of men who refused to strike and did 
not belong to the union, and with new labor brought in from farm- 
ing sections and elsewhere, has been steadily increasing until to- 
day it is but 25,000 tons under the usual output. The leaders of 
the union claim that the strike will be continued indefinitely ; that 
the national organization has a large defense fund. and that 
miners working in other parts of the country are assisting finan- 
cially and otherwise. On the other hand, the coal operators are 


just as determined that there will be no closed shop; that there 
will be no recognition, and that the business of the companies 
will be run just as the companies themselves want to. 

Foundries and machine shops have some contracts in hand, 
and the cast-iron pipe plants are looking forward to an early 
easing up of the money market and the consequent preparation 
of specifications for municipal developments, which would pro- 
vide for cast-iron pipe for delivery in early spring, when the work 
could be done. In addition, there is hope that the building oper- 
ations could take on a spurt, building material being cheaper and 
money easier obtained, so that the sanitary pipe plants could 
again resume the activity that was for the past few years most 
remarkable. The curtailment of the demand for sanitary pipe 
and fittings has been commented on heretofore. Warehouses are 
well stocked with the goods. A casual investigation shows that 
some of the machine shops and foundries in this district have 
work on hand that will warrant either full operation or at a 
steady pace for several months to come yet. There will be noth- 
ing like a complete cessation of melting of pig-iron in this district. 
With some of the iron and steel industries in this secton there 
is no complaint of the easing up of the activities. With the fur- 
nace companies there is no desire to stock up iron at present costs, 
with no telling what the market is going to be. despite the fact 
that there is belief that the high prices are going to be maintained 

The coke market is in a better condition now than it has been 
for some time. There are a number of inquiries for the product, 
and contracts are being offered, but the producers, both the larger 
corporations and the independents, still offering to care for local 
needs first. With the coal production increasing, the coke output 
increases, and the car service being good affords opportunity for 
handling the product promptly. The coke prices show but little 
change, though reports from other sections are to the effect that 
some easing up has taken place. Furnace coke is stated at $10 
and $11 per ton, while the foundry product is held as $12.50 and 
higher. 


The scrap iron and steel market in the Birmingham district 
continues very quiet; in fact, nothing doing outside of delivering 
on old contracts. Some inquiry was received recently for heavy 
melting steel, but no contracts are announced. The quotations 
for all scrap material show weakness, with the prices being given 
in the lists declared just nominal quotations. There is reiteration 
of the statement that stocks of old material on hand are sufficient 
for all demands, and that on the least showing of an improved 
condition of the market plenty of stock will be forthcoming. The 
railroad car service with the scrap iron and steel market is satis- 
factory ; plenty of cars to receive and to ship out the old material. 

The Alabama Company, of which E. N. Rich, Baltimore, is 
president, announces the installation of pig-casting machine, and 
their brands of iron after November 15 will be delivered to its 
customers free from sand and slag. of uniform size and dependable 
as to analysis. The American Foundrymen's Association, as well 
as the Southern Metal Trades Association, has advocated this 
system of casting iron, and the announcement says that the Ala- 
bama Company believes it has anticipated the wishes of its cus- 
tomers in being the first in the Birmingham district to produce 
foundry iron exclusively in this way. Each pig will carry the 
initial of the producing company, so those who have any of it 
on hand will know exactly where it is from. 

Some reports have been current recently of resale iron, but so 
far as Southern furnace interests are concerned, the statement is 
made that a little export iron has been offered on the market. but 
not by the producing company. 

Quotations of pig-iron and iron and steel scrap in the Birming- 


ham district are given as follows: 


PIG-IRON 








foundry to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0 furnaces, $38 to 

1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $29 to $4 ron of 
9 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $4 to $4 ron of o 5 per cent 
ilicon, $41.50 to $46.50: iron of 3.75 to 4.25 per cent silicon, $44 to $48. 

OLD MATERIAL 

Old steel axles $26.00 to $28.00 
Old iron axles. . 5.00 to 27.50 
Old steel rails. ae : ; ; .. 18.00 to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel... : ; . 18.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 R. R, wrought....... , _— : - 18.00 to 20.00 
Re SO ee esase'e se eisaaet 31.00 to 33.00 
BtOVe MIALC. 2.05 0000.02 aoe - “s esecwesee cow See a aa 
Old car wheels....... ; ere ere ae ets ...+. 28.00 to 30.00 
i NE SG 0.55450 taded canned s vay edeaseoensoiant 28.00 to 30.00 


Machine-shop RUMRMNLY 5 <icn.ocscq chaebavess itwccseeatincaccccs Sa aa 
Cy ii in.e0-606 2secs cuccacisersrccsnerestesanceretoene 10.00 to 18.00 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Readjustment in Iron and Steel Market Under Way 
in Pittsburgh District. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November S—[Special.] 


is being made in the iron and steel market readjustment. 


—Continued progress 
There 
is nothing new in fundamental conditions, and the situation is 
De- 


mand in the open market continues very light all along the line. 


simply working itself out in more or less logical manner. 


The election has had no appreciable effect, nor was it thought that 
any influence would be exerted, for in the iron and steel trade at 
least the general result of the election was discounted; hence no 
one was surprised or had occasion to alter his plans. 

The volume of current buying is very small, and obviously is no 
reflection of the rate of consumption, which has decreased, but has 
not decreased in anything like the ratio by which buying has de- 
creased. It is a case both of consumers desiring to reduce their 
commitments as to material still to be delivered, and of reducing 
their stocks to a small amount against the inventory date of 
January 1. While there have been cancellations and postpone- 
ments in steel products, with postponements, but practically no 
eancellations in pig-iron, and the operation continues even now, 
the great bulk of the business remains on books, with buyers 
willing to take the material but unwilling to contract for addi- 


tional tonnages as deliveries are received on old contracts. 


Mill Operations. 
Operations at steel mills conform to this policy on the part of 
buyers. The attitude of buyers is more or less the same, except 
that 


marked in the automobile and tractor fields than elsewhere, but 


eancellations and postponements have been vastly more 
the mills are differently affected, because they sold at such differ- 
Thus some mills are 
The Steel Cor- 


poration fully maintains its former rate of output. if. indeed. it 


ent prices and for such different deliveries. 


running out of business much sooner than others. 


is not operating a trifle heavier. Some of the large independents, 
those that nursued the more moderste price poliev. have hod their 
operations but slightly affected. They were booked for full oper- 
ation through the year, but with postponements and some can- 
cellations have been forced to reduce operations, say by 10 to 20 
per cent. Mills that had higher prices have leaner order-books 
and have to curtail more, for while they cut prices the amount of 
new business obtainable even at cut prices is relatively limited. 
Much of the prompt buying for many months past was by con- 
sumers who had regular contracts but were not getting sufficient 
deliveries. Now they are getting good deliveries on contracts, and 
even if their rate of consumption had not decreased, they would 
have little occasion to buy prompt deliveries. Mills that had the 
highest prices of all are, of course, practically without contract 
business, and have to depend on current sales, resulting frequently 
in operations at 50 per cent or less. 

Roughly speaking, the rate of steel production by the independ- 
ents as a whole is probably down 25 or 30 per cent from the aver- 
age rate of August and September, which. with the Steel Corpora- 
tion working as well as formerly, makes the rate of production by 
the industry as a whole nearly 15 per cent under the August and 
September rate. 


Steel Prices. 

Bars, shapes and plates in the independent market are quotable 
in general at about 3 cents, Pittsburgh basis. A mill that quoted 
2.35 cents on bars for a few days has withdrawn the price. Other 
mills, that were quoting 3.25 cents on bars as a nominal price. 
have come down to 3 cents. Plates and shapes can be bought on 
very attractive orders at a slight cut. 

The sheet market, which had scored the highest flights among 
steel products, is naturally declining the most rapidly. Black 
sheets had been declining for a few weeks at something like a 
quarter cent a pound, but there seems to have been a greater de- 
cline in the past week. A week ago 6.50 cents appeared to be 


about the minimum on No. 28 gauge black, but now 6.25 cents is 
quoted freely by several mills, some have intimated that they 
would be glad to receive a bid of 6 cents on a round tonnage, and 
there is a rumor that 5.75 cents was done by a valley mill on 
2000 tons. with another rumor that a first-quarter contract has 
gone through at 5.50 cents. The Steel Corporation price is 4.35 
cents, and this price will doubtless be made when the Corporation 
opens its order-books for the first half of 1921, early next month, 
The Corporation will carry over about three months of work in 
sheets and tinplates, and will be unable to take on any new cus- 
tomers. <A prediction is that the first quarter market among the 
independents will be about $20 a ton, or a cent a pound above the 
Corporation prices, which would make black sheets 5.35 cents in 
the independent market. 

Tubular goods are easily the strongest line, there being demand 
for full shipments against contracts, so that mills have no ocea- 
sion to seek additional business. Premiums disappeared largely 
some time ago, and the market is now steady with the Steel 
poration on a 5714 per cent list. and the independents on their 54 
per cent list, adopted last January, so that the prices are only 
S7 a ton apart. 
charging large premiums above their regular list prices. 


Cor- 


For some time many of the indenendents were 


Pig-Iron’s Downward Progress. 


The altogether unsound nature of the pig-iron advances of last 
August, referred to in these reports at the time, is being illus- 
trated daily by the eagerness with which pig-iron salesmen seek 
new business now at cut prices. Without the least 
prices slipped off to levels below those at which that advance 
began, and the market is back to where it stood early in February. 
Since the end of September, in other words, the market has 
dropped more than it had advanced in seven months, February to 
August, inclusive. That is abnormal for pig-iron, the market 
usually declining at about the same rate as that by which it had 
previously advanced, and this phenomenon furnishes the practical 
proof that the advance was unsound. Another evidence of the 
unsoundness is furnished by the fact that consumers, particularly 
in the East, are reselling pig-iron at a profit, although they eut 
the present asking prices of furnaces, and those asking prices 
represent a material decline from the recent top in the market. 
The consumers are getting deliveries they contracted for a long 
time ago. 


resistance 


It is doubtful whether the advance has really profited the fur- 
naces at all, for the advance certainly increased their 
While the precise figures cannot be cited for any individual fur- 
nace, the following figures are practically typical of the position 
of some. Last August the furnace would have some first half iron 
still to deliver at a contract price of $380, with other tonnage to be 
shipped at $40, while “the market,” chiefly on paper, was $50. 
The coke operator wanted $18 for spot furnace coke. The fur- 
nace could not afford to pay $18 for coke to put into $30 iron, for 
that would involve a large loss, but it would pay to get $30 iron 
off the books at a loss to prepare the way for making $50 iron, 
which would be profitable even on $18 coke. The event turns out 
that the $50 iron was simply on paper, chiefly in trade paper 
quotations, and on small lots for prompt shipment, there being 
hardly any $50 iron on furnace books in the form of actual con- 
tracts. If the pig-iron market had been held down, coke would 
have had to stay down. The coke operator has had some fine 
pickings, however. 


costs. 


On a 2000-ton inquiry from the East. which the Eastern fur- 
naces did not make sufficient effort to fill. a valley interest sold 
basie iron at $38.50, valley, or $1.50 decline from the previous 
quotation. Bessemer has been offered at $42, a cut of $3, finding 
takers for only two carloads, and on an inquiry just put out for 
150 tons a price below $42 will doubtless be made. In foundry 
iron the paper quotation has been $45, valley, but on an actual 
inquiry the various pig-iron salesmen have named prices from $45 
all the way down to $41, nearly all of them assuring the pro- 
spective buyer that the quotation made should not be accepted 
as final, the seller desiring another chance. That is 
salesmanship on a declining market by the same sellers who have 
frequently in the past inveighed loudly against purchasing agents 
who would come back at the seller for a revision of his offer and 


pig-iron 
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not take the original quotation as the salesman‘s last word on 
the subject. 

Connellsville furnace coke for spot shipment has sold at $8.50, 
or $1.50 decline in the week, against $7 decline in the two weeks 
preceding. 

There is much conjecture now as to where the coke and pig- 
jron markets will eventually land. It will be absolutely neces- 
sary for prices to recede to a safe and sound basis, for otherwise 
buyers will not take hold. As both pig-iron and coke are in the 
melting pot, neither can give the other a line on where the market 
should be. The coke operator would like to know where pig-iron 
is going to land, so he can put a price on his coke for the first 
half of next year, and the furnaceman would like to know what 
coke is going to cost, so he can put a price on his pig-iron. In 
this dilemma there is a disposition to look to coal for a guidance, 
on the theory that coke will be worth a proportionate amount. 
i. e.. one and one-half times the coal value, plus the cost of 
coking. The coal market, however, has not declared itself. <A 
good guess seems to be that coal will stabilize itself at between $4 
and $4.50, which would mean something like $7 for coke. It 
seems safe to predict that coke will not be under $6 or over $8, 
and that pig-iron will! settle itself within a couple of dollars either 
way from $30. Then in the course of time buyers will be ready 
to take hold and business will proceed, with prices advancing 
again, but getting ready to tumble if they advance too rapidly. 


Birmingham Producers Expect Pig-Iron Market to 
Resume Strength. 


Birmingham, Ala., November S—[Special.]—-With politics out 
of the way and plans of readjustment being put into actual oper- 
ation in various directions, Southern furnace interests maintain 
the confidence heretofore expressed that the pig-iron market will 
resume much of,:if not all, the strength that was apparent a 
few weeks ago. Only a few sales of pig-iron are to be heard of 
in this district. Two or more companies are reported offering a 
little iron as low as $38 per ton, No. 2 foundry, the quotation 
that the Steel Corporation has had in effect for the past two years 
and more, but the total tonnage heard of at the low price is 
rather meagre, everything considered. Inquiry among the promi- 
nent and active foundry iron producers indicate that every effort 
is being made to maintain the $42 per ton price, No. 2 foundry, 
1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon content. The shipment of pig-iron 
from this district is still steady, the accumulated stocks of pig- 
iron on furnace yards being cut down rapidly, and before long it 
will be practically nothing. The production, too, it must be ad- 
mitted, has been reduced materially in the Southern States, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee in the past few weeks having blown out no 
less than seven blast furnaces, five of them in Alabama. There 
is, however, repair work being done on at least two of these fur- 
naces, so that on the first intimation of recovery of the market 
for pig-iron there can be a better output brought about Every 
ton of iron now being delivered, except perhaps by the Corpora- 
tion, is at the higher prices. One of the smaller companies the 
day after the election received inquiries for some tonnage of iron, 
the inquiry being for lots ranging between 500 and S90 tons. 
Delivery was asked for within three months. While these inaui- 
ries were not numerous, it gave intimation that there is promise 
of a healthy demand for pig-iron in the future; how soon cannot 
be stated yet. 

In the readjustment plans, so far as the Birmingham district 
is concerned, it is to be observed that there is some regulation 
of working hours being put in, while in other instances curtail- 
ment of the wage scale is being announced For several weeks 


there has been a plant of curtailment in production noted; depart- 


ments would be laid off for a week at a time and other means 
taken to reduce the steady output. The strike of the United 
Mine Workers of America in Alabama is still on, but the coal 


production, by the efforts of men who refused to strike and did 
not belong to the union, and with new labor brought in from farm- 


ng sections and elsewhere, has been steadily increasing until to- 
day it is but 25,000 tons under the usual output. The leaders of 
the union claim that the strike will be continued indefinitely ; that 
the national organization has a large defense fund. and that 
miners working in other parts of the country are assisting finan- 
cially and otherwise. On the other hand, the coal operators are 


just as determined that there will be no closed shop; that there 
will be no recognition, and that the business of the companies 
will be run just as the companies themselves want to. 

Foundries and machine shops have some contracts in hand, 
and the cast-iron pipe plants are looking forward to an early 
easing up of the money market and the consequent preparation 
of specifications for municipal developments, which would pro- 
vide for cast-iron pipe for delivery in early spring, when the work 
could be done. In addition, there is hope that the building oper- 
ations could take on a spurt, building material being cheaper and 
money easier obtained, so that the sanitary pipe plants could 
again resume the activity that was for the past few years most 
remarkable. The curtailment of the demand for sanitary pipe 
and fittings has been commented on heretofore. Warehouses are 
well stocked with the goods. <A casual investigation shows that 
some of the machine shops and foundries in this district have 
work on hand that will warrant either full operation or at a 
steady pace for several months to come yet. There will be noth- 
ing like a complete cessation of melting of pig-iron in this district. 
With some of the iron and steel industries in this secton there 
is no complaint of the easing up of the activities. With the fur- 
nace companies there is no desire to stock up iron at present costs, 
with no telling what the market is going to be. despite the fact 
that there is belief that the high prices are going to be maintained 

The coke market is in a better condition now than it has been 
for some time. There are a number of inquiries for the product, 
and contracts are being offered, but the producers, both the larger 
corporations and the independents, still offering to care for local 
needs first. With the coal production increasing, the coke output 
increases, and the car service being good affords opportunity for 
handling the product promptly. The coke prices show but little 
change, though reports from other sections are to the effect that 
some easing up has taken place. Furnace coke is stated at $10 
and $11 per ton, while the foundry product is held as $12.50 and 
higher. 

The scrap iron and steel market in the Birmingham district 
continues very quiet; in fact, nothing doing outside of delivering 
on old contracts. Some inquiry was received recently for heavy 
melting steel, but no contracts are announced. The quotations 
for all scrap material show weakness, with the prices being given 
in the lists declared just nominal quotations. There is reiteration 
of the statement that stocks of old material on hand are sufficient 
for all demands, and that on the least showing of an improved 
condition of the market plenty of stock will be forthcoming. The 
railroad car service with the scrap iron and steel market is satis- 
factory ; plenty of cars to receive and to ship out the old material. 

The Alabama Company, of which E. N. Rich, Baltimore, is 
president, announces the installation of pig-casting machine, and 
their brands of iron after November 15 will be delivered to its 
customers free from sand and slag. of uniform size and dependable 
as to analysis. The American Foundrymen’s Association, as well 
as the Southern Metal Trades Association, has advocated this 
system of casting iron, and the announcement says that the Ala- 
bama Company believes it has anticipated the wishes of its cus- 
tomers in being the first in the Birmingham district to produce 
foundry iron exclusively in this way. Each pig will carry the 
initial of the producing company. so those who have any of it 
on hand will know exactly where it is from. 

Some reports have been current recently of resale iron, but so 
far as Southern furnace interests are concerned, the statement is 
made that a little export iron has been offered on the market, but 
not by the producing company. 

Quotations of pig-iron and iron and steel scrap in the Birming- 


ham district are given as follows: 


No yundt 5 to 2 per cent silicon, f. 0 f naees, $38 to 
$42: No, 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $29 to $4 ) ron of 
2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $4 » 34 iron of to > per cent 

ilicon, $ » to HH ron o i » 4.25 per cen licon to $48, 

OLD MATERIAL. 
Old steel axles % $26.00 to $28.00 
Old iron axles.... ' .. 25.00 to 27.50 
Old steel rails.. i oF 18.00 to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel... - 18.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought ‘ cones ‘ 18.00 to 20.00 
eS ae ee re bas ee er re pr . 31.00 to 33.00 
BUOFS DIB c.cc0ccces wale we wil pe Ae PRE Cae ..++. 24.00 to 25.00 
Old car wheels.......... baswdaquews aware eee eee 


. 28.00 to 30.00 
.. 10.00 to 12.9 
. 10.00 to 18.00 


Old tramcar wheels 
Machine-shop turnings.:...... ‘ 
Cast-iron borings.... 
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Good Roads and Streets 


West Virginia Plans $50,000,000 System of State 
Highways. 


Charleston, W. Va., November 5—[Special.]—West Virginia 
jumped into front rank of the good-roads States on Tuesday, 
November 2, when the people of the State by a large majority 
amended its constitution so as to permit the Legislature to issue 
bonds up to the sum of $50,000,000 for construction of a State 
system of highways. Under the system to be established, the 
construction of permanent roads will be under the control of the 
State Road Commission instead of the county courts of the State. 
The county-seats of the various counties of the State will be 
linked by permanently-built highways. 

It is not believed that the Legislature will undertake to issue 
$50,000,000 of bonds all at once, but will have such bonds issued 
in sufficient sums to proceed with construction work on the State 
system without delay. It is said that the sum annually received 
from the issuance of automobile licenses will be sufficient to meet 
the interest on the bonds and to raise a sinking fund to take care 
of the bonds as they mature. The good-roods forces were well 
organized, and carried on one of the best campaigns of the kind 
ever waged in the State. Advocates of good roads declare the 
ratification of the amendment marks the beginning of a new era 
in highway building in West Virginia. 





Kentucky County Votes $300,000 Road Bonds. 


Whitesburg, Ky., November 7—[Special.]—Letcher county 
overwhelmingly voted $300,000 county road bonds in Tuesday’s 
election, and it is stated that the county will begin at once the 
construction of a splendid system of roadways. With the aid 
promised from both the State and Federal governments, and the 
county’s funds available, together with that promised by the big 
coal corporations operating in the county, will make several mil- 
lion dollars available for the work. 

One of the principal improved highways will be that along the 
North Fork of the Kentucky River, starting from the Virginia 
State border at Pound Gap and passing through Whitesburg, 
Hazard, Jackson, Beattyville and other towns to Winchester, 
Ky., in the bluegrass, a distance-of about 200 miles. The road 
to be built along the North Fork will at length form the connec- 
tion with the Mountains-to-the-Bluegrass region, which will prove 
to be one of the most important highways built in Kentucky in 
years. 

There is much good-road interest manifested which will result 
in a system of highways extending into every section of Letcher 
county and Eastern Kentucky. The coal field towns will all be 
connected. Each of the counties, Perry, Breathitt, Lee, Wolfe 
and Clark, will construct their part of the road to Winchester. 
This work will mean much for Eastern Kentucky, a section long 
neglected, now being entered by railroads and good highways. 


Virginia Endorses Road Bond Issue by Overwhelming 
Majority. 


Commonwealth of Virginia, State Highway Commissioner. 
Richmond, Va., November 6. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Complying with your telephone request of this morning, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to state that the amendment to the 
State Constitution carried by an overwhelming majority. This 
amendment will permit the General Assembly of the State to 
issue bonds for highway purposes. It is at present contemplated 
that the General Assembly will issue between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 serial bonds, to be expended in a five to six-year 
period. This, together with other funds available for highway 
purposes, would give us in that period between $70,000,000 and 
$80,000,000. The general plan, as discussed, is the immediate 
construction of the main line highways of the State. This, we 
feel, will do more for the development of the State than any move 
ever made by its citizens. G. P. COLEMAN, Commissioner. 


State-Wide Demand for Trunk System of Highways 
in North Carolina Connecting Every City and 
County-Seat. 


Charlotte, N. C., November 6, 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The smoke of battle has cleared away, and every voter of the 
State has had an equal opportunity to express his or her wishes 
at the polls. While we could not all agree in our political views, 
every taxpayer and citizen of the State can most assuredly agree 
that North Carolina should have an intra-State trunk system of 
hard-surfaced highways, inter-connecting and inter-joining every 
county-seat and principal town with every other county-seat and 
principal town in North Carolina. If public opinion is worth 
anything, and, after all, it is the most tremendous power extant, 
the taxpayers of North Carolina have made up their minds to 
eliminate the mud tax, which is estimated to be costing the citi- 
zens annually $100,000,000. 

More than 200 business organizations and quasi-business organ- 
izations and institutions of learning, as well as the press of North 
Carolina, have agreed, through adopted resolutions, that the 
Governor-elect and the Legislature of 1921 should provide the 
necessary ways and means for the immediate construction of a 
State system of modern highways. Both great political parties, 
State and National, have gone on record pledging their support 
to the construction and furnishing the means for the building 
of inter as well as intra hard roads. 

The members of the General Assembly of 1921, led by a con- 
structive Governor, have the opportunity of a lifetime to do some- 
thing big and worth while for their constituents. North Carolina 
has reached a new crisis in her history. Every institution of 
learning, from the university down to the humblest schoolhouse 
in the remote township, needs reinforcing with more funds and 
better paid teachers. North Carolina cannot go forward with one 
part of her citizenship educated and the other part uneducated. 
If Virginia, with less wealth than North Carolina, can afford to 
give free tuition to her sons and daughters, why can’t North 
Carolina? The measly salaries paid school teachers in North 
Carolina are a crime before God and a species of dishonesty. 

The State Health Department should be given ample funds with 
which to combat and wipe out every infectious, contagious and 
communicable disease. Every person who is confined within the 
insane asylums of the State; every man, woman or child who goes 
to an untimely grave because the State fails to provide the neces- 
sary machinery with which to combat disease, makes the tax- 
payer who refuses to furnish the money or the official who refuses 
to enact the law and provide sufficient funds to prevent disease 
and death a “particeps criminis” in the suffering and death of 
his neighbor. 

We have had enough talk about the great fundamental princi- 
ples of government. What we need in this hour is a practical 
application of the rules of government to the needs of the gov- 
erned. The way to proceed is to proceed. 

The time has conie when the farmer is demanding, and has a 
right to demand, the same community advantages that the urban- 
ites have. He must have good roads, good schoolhouses, running 
water, electric lights and modern appliances, if the boy and the 
girl of the rural districts are to be kept at their posts of duty. It 
becomes the imperative duty of his neighbor living in the city to 
help him bear his pro rata part of these burdens, to uphold his 
hands and “to stand by as a brother.” 

If North Carolina is to compete in an agricultural, educational. 
economic and industrial way with her sister States, she must be 
put on a like competitive basis. The Commonwealth has sufl- 
cient and ample funds to provide her citizens with all needed 
comforts and blessings. We are the second richest State per 
capita in the Union; we are the sixth as a-revyenue producer to 
the Federal Government; stand fourth as an agricultural State 
and twenty-third as a_ stock-raising State. Our banking re 
sources and assets exceed $400,000,000; our building and loans 
more than $25,000,000. On three crops we made over $1,500,000,- 
000. We paid to the Federal Government $66 per capita last 
year, and only $6 per capita for home purposes. We wasted 
approximately $185 per capita for unnecessary luxuries; wasted 
$34 per capita in feeding dogs; spent the measly sum of $7.15 
per capita per year to educate our children, and nothing as & 
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Citizens’ Highway Association. 


that will eventually connect up every county in the State. 
/meeting here today was for the purpose of putting on a campaign 
/of publicity during the next two months, to acquaint the public 
/with their plans, show its feasibility and practicability, its supe- 
Ftiority over the present so-called patchwork system and arouse 
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State (save the automobile fund, a part of which was wasted in 
building mud roads) for road purposes, If we can pay $169,- 
000,000 to run the Washington Government, why should we besi- 
tate to provide sufficient sums for our own household? 

States like California, Florida, Arkansas, Alabama and Vir- 
ginia have spent and provided the necessary sums for hard-sur- 
faced highways, as well as a majority of the States of the Union, 
thereby adding tremendously to their material resources and in- 
creasing their population, while North Carolina, richer than a 
majority of these, has increased only 15.9 per cent in population. 

The natural resources of North Carolina are unlimited. The 
scenic beauty of the western part of the State surpasses the 
Rocky Mountains, and is comparable to the grandeur of the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, yet who knows it? And if they do know it, 
the mud roads act as a barrier to the approach to God’s natural 
parks. The Piedmont section manufacturing and industrial pos- 
sibilities are untouched. The coastal plains of the State have the 
finest soil commercially in the United States. And because of a 
lack of transportation facilities and a common mode of travel, 
these great advantages are unutilized. The State is unconnected, 
and we cannot co-ordinate our forces and declare sufficient divi- 
dends, because of mud roads or no roads. 

If North Carolina will spend the money that Florida and Cali- 
fornia are spending for schools, roads, hotels and advertising, we 
can easily undersell these States. 

We believe that under the leadership of Cameron Morrison as 
Governor and a progressive Legislature ample and _ sufficient 
legislation will be enacted in January, 1921, for the consummation 
of a great, progressive, robust and forward-looking program. The 
citizens are waiting and demanding leadership. They are ready 
to bear the necessary taxes to put these momentous projects over. 

We have every assurance that the good women of North Caro- 
lina, who from now on will have a voice in the affairs of govern- 
ment, will support and collaborate in every effort that tends to 
place North Carolina in the forefront of the sisterhood of States. 

The hard-road advocates and highwaymen who have struggled 
long and waited patiently, in the language of Paul Jones, “Have 
just begun the fight” for a State system of hard-surfaced high- 
ways, and they do not expect to give up the ship. 

We call upon the press of North Carolina, ministers of the 
gospel, doctors, lawyers, bankers, merchants, farmers, fraternal 
orders, traveling men, American Legion, college professors, labor 
organizations and unorganized labor, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and every citizen and taxpayer to serve personal notice 
upon their county representatives, in each and every instance, 
that something must be done, and done now. And in the language 
of the poet: 

3urst be the ear that fails to hear, 
And palsied be the feet that shuns to speed, 
At the clarion’s call of his country’s need.” 
T. L. KIRKPATRICK, Chairman, 
Citizens’ Highway Association of North Carolina. 


Plan to Ask $100,000,000 for North Carolina Good 


Roads System. 


Raleigh, N. C., November 5—[Special.]—The regenerated good- 
toads movement was given a decided boost in this State at a con- 


ference today between a number of hard-surface road advocates, 


representing the North Carolina Good Roads Association and the 
These men and women have in 
their minds a system of hard-surface roads, built by the State, 
The 


“such interest among the people as to make them bring pressure on 
sthe next L egislature, which meets in January, to provide the 


/decessary legal machinery to carry out the plans. 


A special meeting of the legislative committee of the Citizens’ 
Highway Association will be called at an early date to draft a 
| 800d-roads bill embodying the views of the association, to be pre- 
The bill, it is 
understood, will ask for the issuance of bonds in sufficient 
amount, probably $100,000,000, to establish a State system of 
modern highways, to be constructed and maintained independent 
f the counties, to join and interjoin the counties. 


RAILROADS 


HUGE COAL CAR FOR NORFOLK & WESTERN. 


It Will Carry 120 Tons of Coal, and 1000 May Be 
Built—Other Equipment Orders. 


Construction of a coal car of 120 tons capacity will be under- 
taken by the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., according to a re- 
port from Roanoke, Va., the headquarters of the company; plans 
have been prepared, and it will be built at the Roanoke shops. 
It is expected that the car will be ready for use in about two 
months. It will be built of steel, and after it has been thoroughly 
tested in service for the purpose of developing any need for 
changes of construction, it is proposed to undertake construction 
of a large number of the cars, perhaps 1000, which would cost, 
according to present estimates, about $3,250,000. To build such a 
quantity would require more than a year. At present the largest 
capacity of any coal car on the road is 100 tons, but the probable 
economic advantages of an even larger car have been realized and 
the experimental car is the result. It will have six-wheeled 
trucks. 





Illinois Central Railroad’s total equipment purchases will, it is 
stated, result in an expenditure of more than $27,000,000. As 
previously noted, the company’s orders provide for more than 4000 
freight and passenger cars, 150 locomotives and 50 cabooses. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is reported in the market for 5 
locomotives and 2000 freight cars. 

A recent report that the Clinchfield Railway would purchase 
100 flat cars is denied; the equipment, it is said, was wanted by 
an industry located on this road. 

Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Railway has ordered 2 loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Co., the Sewell Valley 
Railroad has ordered 1 Mikado type locomotive from the Baldwin 
Works, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad 
has ordered 6 locomotives from the American Locomotive Co. 

Pennsylvania Railroad is reported in the market for 1000 re- 
frigerator cars and 1500 box cars, all of 50 tons capacity. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway has purchased 2500 
refrigerator cars, 500 coal cars and 50 locomotives, and deliveries 
of this equipment are being made. 


Large Stock, Bond and Note Issues. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to approve its proposition to 
issue $60,000,000 of capital stock, representing part of its surplus, 
and to also approve a proposed issue of $109,000,000 of 6 per cent 
first and refunding mortgage bonds. It is stated that the com- 
plans to distribute the additional shares as a stock divi- 
dend to its stockholders, the principal stockholders being, it 
appears, the Great Northern Railroad and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, who own approximately 97 per cent. of the shares. It 
is said that the bonds will reimburse the company for sums here- 
tofore expended for additions and betterments. Furthermore, it 
is noted that $80,000,000 of the new bonds are to be held in the 
company’s treasury to be used for any lawful purpose, while the 
rest will be used for future additions and betterments. 


peny 


Permission has also been asked of the Commission for the Rich- 
mond Terminal Railway Co. to issue $3,000,000 of short-term 
notes to retire outstanding notes. 


To Operate a Traction Line. 


Morgantown, W. Va., November 8—[Special.]—The interests 
behind the newly organized and newly incorporated Union Trac- 
tion Co. of Morgantown, W. Va., are authority for the statement 
that this company was organized to acquire the traction lines 
operated for a time by the South Morgantown Traction Co. The 
new owners expect to continue to operate the system acquired. 
No new development work nor any extension of the line will be 
undertaken at the present time, it is stated. The incorporators 
are Jas. H. McGraw, A. J. Barlow, Frank Cox, D. H. Courtney 
and G. C. Barker, all of Morgantown. 
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Georgia Road in Receivership. 


Dispatches from Valdosta, Ga., report that the Valdosta, 
Moultrie & Western Railway has been placed in a receivership, 
Robert Murray, the local agent of the line, being named as 
receiver. The petitioners are heirs of the B. F. Jones estate, 
controlling stockholders, who claim that the road them 
$55,000. The line is 42 miles long from Valdosta to Moultrie, 


Ga., via Morven. 


owes 


Extension of Mining Railroad. 


Morgantown, W. Va., November 5—[Special.]|—The Indian 
Creek & Northern Railroad, which is owned and controlled by 
the New England Fuel & Transportation Co., has nearly com- 
pleted the extension of its line in Monongalia county to the place 
where the third large mine of the company. in what is known as 
the Empire tract, is to be opened. Before the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co. had completed the road to its second opera- 
tion that mine was in operation, and the coal produced was 
simply stored until the road reached there. 


Rebuilding a Storm-Wrecked Line. 


Financial arrangements have been completed for 
six miles of the Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway, according to 
a report from San Antonio, Texas. This line, which was par- 
tially destroyed by the great storm of September, 1919, extends 
from Harbor Island to Aransas Pass, Texas, and it will be recon- 
As soon as materials can be obtained 


rebuilding 


structed over the old route. 
work will begin. It is stated that the rebuilding of the line will 
greatly increase the terminal facilities at Aransas Pass, which 
are also to be otherwise improved. 


Preferential Order on Coal Cars Modified. 


Washington, November 6—[Special.]—The 
merce Commission has issued an order limiting the preferential 


Interstate Com- 
orders on coal cars to gondolas with sides 42 inches or more in 
It is estimated that this will relieve 
There is every reason to be- 


height, instead of 3S inches. 
25,000 cars for other commodities. 
lieve that all preferential orders in favor of coal will shortly be 
vacated. One explanation given is that the down of 
factories, in whole or in part, has decreased the demand for coal 
to such an extent that all danger of a shortage has definitely 
passed. 


closing 


A Florida Line to Lake Okeechobee. 


Application for authority to issue $50,000 of 6 per cent 40-year 
first-mortgage bonds has been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Moore Haven & Clewiston Railroad Co., which 
is building a line 17 miles long from Moore Haven to Clewiston, 
Fla., as heretofore noted. Construction about two 
months ago, and it is expected to complete the road by next June. 
It will run to the southern end of Lake Okeechobee, to which 
point a railroad from Miami, Fla., is projected via the Miami 
Canal embankment. A. C. Clewis of Tampa, Fla; John J. 
O’Brien and Marian N. O’Brien of Moore Haven and others are 
interested. 


was begun 


Interurban Plan May Be Abandoned. 


A meeting of stockholders of the Central Texas Electric Rail- 
way Co. is to be held at Waco, Tex., November 12, according to a 
report from there, to decide whether the plan to construct an 
interurban railway from Waco to Temple, Tex., about 40 miles 
is to be fulfilled or abandoned. The meeting has been called by 
the directors, who met with John F. Wright, vice-president, in 
the chair, the president, O. F. Ryfle, having, it is stated, resigned. 
The offices of the company are in the Amicable Building. 

Last spring a contract was let to the Central Texas Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., with offices also at Waco, to build 614 
miles of line from Waco to Robinson Station, P. A. McCarthy 
being chief engineer and E. H. Bruyere president of the con- 
struction company. A line from Belton to Austin was also pro- 
posed, there being already an 11-mile line connecting Temple 
and Belton. 


Street-Car Line May Become a Coal Road. 


Wheeling, W. Va., November S—[Special.]—The granting of 
an option on the Wellsburg, Bethany & Washington Street Rail- 
way property to W. W. Luce has started a report that the J. ¢, 
McKinley coal interests may be preparing to take over the prop- 
erty to secure an outlet for their coal. J. C. McKinley and asgo- 
ciates have a large operation at McKinleyville, where in less that 
a year a town with a population of more than 700 has sprung up. 


The street-car line would afford a valuable outlet because it eon- 


nects with the Pennsylvania Railroad at Buffalo Creek, in Wells- 
burg, W. Va. The electric railway company proposed to build a 


line to Washington, Pa., in 1907, but it never built further than 
Bethany because of lack of funds. 

Not long ago there was much discussion of a through line from 
Wheeling to Pittsburgh via Wellsburg, but changes in the route 
eliminated the Wellsburg, Bethany & Washington road as « link 
in it. 

An Old Line to Be Rebuilt. 

Point Isabel, Texas, November 6—[Special.|—-Now tl the 
sale of $191,000 bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used for 
converting the Rio Grande Railroad from narrow to standard 
gauge and for purchasing new equipment, has heen accomplished 


the improvement work will be started at once, according to DD. A. 
The reconstruction of this line 
befo the 
opening of the 


O’Brien, president of the road. 
is a requirement of the United States Government 
the deep channel and the 


dredging of water 


harbor at Point Isabel will be undertaken. Congressional ap- 
propriation for dredging a 14,000-foot channel across Laguna 


Madre and for its maintenance has been already made. The Rio 
Railroad runs between Point Isabel and 
It was built in 1868 by a syndicate of Spaniards 
and for many years it was operated by the same methods. equip- 
ment and all, as are the railroads of Spain. 


Grande Brownsville, 


22 miles. 


Steel Ingot Production. 








The monthly production of steel ingots from January to Octo- 
ber, 1920, reported for 1920 to the American Tron and Steel Insti- 
tute by 50 companies, which made 85.12 per cent of the steel ingot 
production in 1919, is as follows: 

——-—-—-— — —— Gross tons 
Months. Open-hearth. Bessemer. All other. otal 
January, 1929............ 2,242,758 714.657 19.687 2.168, 19 
February 12.867 
REI. 6st as wateenans hanno 16.640 
MIE eh sccngecicineonca 13.017 
Mn? uinsbicen siusciweesn 15,688 
ee een 17.463 
ere 13.297 
August », 784 
September 048 2 l 
October 3,485 9,982 





For Manufacturing Tire Fabrics and Cord Tires. 


Akron manufacturers will establish a plant at San Jose, near 
San Antonio, for manufacturing tire fabrics, cord tires, rubber 
gloves, rubber heels, druggists’ sundries and toy balloons. The 
Goodwear Tire & Belt Factory has been organized for this enter- 
prise, and H. L. Fullerton of Akron, O., A 600x65- 
foot factory building will be erected on a 25-acre site, the invest- 
ment for building and machinery to be about $300,000. 


is president. 





Window Glass, Tumblers, Bottles, Knives and Forks, Etc. 
JOAQUIN Paya, Encarnacion 14, Valencia, Spain.—I am very anxious 
to enter into relations with manufacturers of (flat) 
glass, well as with bottle manufacturers for 
bottling wines, liquors and medicines. I am going to extend my 
business in the line of glasses and also table utensils, and at the 
same time I am intending in making with manufac- 
turers of table knives and forks, spoons; manufacturers 


erystals, such 


as window ete., as 


connections 
also with 


of porcelain and chinaware. ‘The importation of bottles into this 
country is of the first importance. At this time I have orders oD 
file for all sizes and models amounting to over 1,000,000 bottles. 


I have placed an order for only one type of these bottles (for over 


400,000) with the Baylees Manufacturing Co. of Memphis, Tenn. | 
am at a loss to place my other orders, for I do not know any 
firms manufacturing these articles, 
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Cuba Leads in Southern Pine Consumption. 





Washington, D. C., November 6—[Special.]—Cuba leads in the 
consumption of long-leaf Southern pine, purchases during the 
past fiscal year amounting to a total of more than $10,000,000, 
or as much as Argentina and the United Kingdom combined, the 
two next highest in the order named. The purchases of other 
West Indian countries amounted to $2,500,000, and Mexican pur- 
chases totaled a similar amount. 


Inspection of Lumber Operations in the South. 


New Orleans, La., November 4—[Special.]—Chief Forester W. 
B. Greely of the United States Forest Service will arrive here 
November 24 to see conditions under which logging operations 
are conducted in the Southern forests. He will make a special 
inspection of the reforestation demonstration of the Urania Lum- 
ber Co. at Urania, La. On November 27 he will visit Laurel, 
Miss., and will later inspect lumbering operations at Birmingham 
and Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mexico Levies Tax on Timber Cut. 


Durango, Mexico, November 3—[Special.]—With the resump- 
tion of the lumber manufacturing industry in this State a tax 
has been levied on all timber cut, whether obtained from public 
or privately-owned lands. The tax ranges from 10 cents a cord 
for stove wood to $50 per car of sawed oak lumber or mixed lum 
ber. This tax is payable to the State by the owner of the timber 
lands or by the contractor in charge of cutting. 

Some of the largest and most valuable timber tracts in the 
country are within this State. Just before the outbreak of the 
revolutionary period a railroad was completed to Llano Grande, 
75 miles distant, penetrating a 500,000-acre forest of white pine 
and other timber. A large mill was built at Llano Grande, which 
is now said to have resumed operations. 

It is not thought that the new tax will interfere with the suc- 
cessful development of the industry, and will give the State gov- 
ernment much-needed revenue. 





Value of Photography in Estimating Timber. 


J. D. Peacock, consulting timber engineer of Memphis, Teuu., 
in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD discussing the impor 
tance of timber estimators obtaining photographs of the territory 
they examine, says: 

“I have wondered why timber estimators and their compass- 
men and engineers are so negligent about bringing back pictures 
of the forests, rivers, waterfalls, caves (bat caves), groups of 
trees and mountain scenes that all of them encounter in their 
work. These timber cruisers are the real pioneers of the forests 
the forerunners of whatever civilization is to follow. The loggers 
and all others must come after him. Into practically every exten- 
sive forest on the globe many of these men have gone, and other 
than their cold typewritten reports they have brought back no 
evidence of the strange, enchanting and novel forms that nature 
assumes in some of these out-of-the-way and widely separated 
places of the world. 

“Several years ago I began the practice of taking pictures of 
Standing timber as additional evidence substantiating my cruises 
and reports, little dreaming of their value at the time and the 
pleasure they would give me in after years. Then I began to 
Snap-shot unusual people and places in my work, until today 1 
have a collection that $5000 would not buy. 

“An instance of their value: Returning from Honduras. where 
I went to examine a tract I found to be all pine, I accidentally 
met a party of gentlemen in New Orleans going to look over the 
same property with a view to its immediate purchase. They were 
armed with glowing descriptions of the mahogany, Spanish cedar 
and pine it contained, and rather than see them take such a trip 
on misrepresentation I wired my principal for permission to show 
them 100 photographs of the timber. The permission came, and 
I never saw a crowd of high-class gentlemen more grateful for 
the truth contained in those 100 little mute kodak witnesses. 

“They never embarked for Honduras.” 


~ Lack of Demand Closes Hardwood Mills. 


Memphis, Tenn., November 5 
season, when 


[Special.]—In the midst of the 
maximum production of hardwood is 
obtained, scores of mills are closing down for an indefinite period, 
and the output for this month will probably be the smallest ever 
recorded in the Mississippi Valley. 


ordinarily 


The only orders received recently have been for small lots to 
fill emergency needs. The weather during the past two months 
has been ideal for logging conditions, but instead of going ahead 
and collecting more logs, operators have been putting forth every 
effort to manufacture all into lumber and down as 
quickly as possible, due to light demand and difficulty of financing 
operations. It is estimated that within a month not 10 per cent 
of the hardwood mills will be running. Thousands of employes 
are being thrown out of work in the Helena district of Arkansas. 
The Kelsey Wheel Co.’s big plant at North Memphis closed last 
week, releasing approximately 1000 men. 


logs close 


Lumbermen generally are hoping for a resumption of activities 
a few weeks from now, but others predict that a revival will not 
come until spring. 

Inquiries indicate that the high freight rates may revolutionize 
the system of buying and selling lumber. The tread has swung 
to the high grades because purchasers are unwilling to pay the 
high rates on inferior grades. This is causing much apprehension 
among operators, for the high-quality grades represent less than 
40 per cent of the cut of the logs. Necessarily, if there is little 
or no demand for lower grades, the higher grades must bring higher 
prices in order to balance conditions and make operations profit- 
able. 

A sudden revival of demand for hardwood during the winter 
months would probably result in another runaway market, such’ 
as prevailed a year ago, due to normal stocks of lumber on hand 
and logging operations ended until spring. 

Exporters are looking for a revival of overseas business on a 
large scale as soon as labor troubles are adjusted in England and 
Suropean countries. It is expected that this business will be 
resumed early in the new year. 





Large Hardwood Timber Tract to Be Developed. 


Stearns, Ky., November 6—[Special.]—Development of an 
enormous tract of hardwood timberland will be undertaken by the 
Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., which is extending its railroad 
lines, already 18 miles long, an additional 10 miles at a cost of 
probably $350,000. The tract owned by the company covers over 
100,000 acres, but only a small part will be reached by the rail- 
road extension now being made. The line will be so located that 
it will be possible to drag the logs to the railroad by steam skid- 


ders or to use aerial cableways stretched across valleys and 
gulleys. 

The present railroad cares for the coal output mined along 
Paunch and Rock creeks. 


It is planned to erect a lumber mill at Stearns for manufac- 
ture of the finished product, and as many as 500 men may be 
employed. The company has provided comfortable houses for its 
workmen scattered along the railroad lines. 





Big Increase in 1919 Building Activities. 
A report showing the number and cost of buildings erected in 
128 cities in 1919, classified by the character 
material 


of the principal 
entering into their construction, and the number and 
cost of additions and repairs to buildings, has been issued by the 
United States Geological Survey. 

In these 


cities there 


were 186,933 new operations, costing 
$951,047,495 ; 131,729 additions, alterations or repairs, costing 


$171,024,832, and 20,846 miscellaneous operations, costing 
$14,246,422. ; 
In 141 cities 365,972 building permits were issued in 1919, 


of $1,302.998.607. In 
210.538 


representing a cost 1918S approximately 


the same cities operations, 
$15,246,422. 

The records for 1919 show an increase in permits of 155,434, 
or 74 per cent in operations, and of $872,984.242, or 203 per cent, 
in cost. 1919 


reported building costing 


The average cost of building operations in 
$3650, the highest ever recorded. 


was 
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BUILDING MATERIAL SITUATION IN BALTI- 
MORE. 


Manufacturers Are Optimistic and Expect Next Year 
to Bring Good Demand. 


Manufacturers of lime, cement and brick in the Baltimore dis- 
trict face the coming year with confidence, and with the temporary 
slackening in demand for such material, due to cessation of gen- 
eral building activities, every effort will be made to replenish 
stocks which are now negligible. Practically all the Maryland 
plants have been operating at capacity throughout the year, and 
although new business is not forthcoming for large quantities of 
material, orders now in hand and normal stock requirements will 
keep them busy until the season again opens next spring. So 
far no reductions in prices are in evidence, and operators say that 
only lower wages for labor and cheaper coal will reduce prices. 
As it is, coal is especially hard to get, and operators say there 
is no possibility of signing contracts for coal deliveries in 1921 
at anything but prohibitive prices; hence building material manu- 
facturers are buying in the market as they have been compelled 
to do during a large part of this year because contract coal was 
not delivered. They will continue to follow this practice, prefer- 
ring to buy “spot” rather than to sign contracts at high prices 
for the entire year with the probability of a drop later. 

The Tidewater Portland Cement Co., with offices at 937-969 
Calvert Building, and the Security Cement & Lime Co.. with 
offices in the Equitable Building, both operating plants in Western 
Maryland, have been running at capacity during the year. With 
the approach of the end of the building season and slackening of 
the agricultural demand, lime sales are dropping, but there is 
practically no stock of this material on hand, due to the acute 
demand during the summer months, which could scarcely be met. 
Hence, during the winter large stocks will be accumulated to 
meet the heavy demands certain to come with a resumption of 
building and agricultural activities in the spring. 

During the entire season the demand for bricks has been brisk. 
As a result, there is but a small stock on hand. This stock will 
not be materially increased during the winter. Unlike the other 
building materials manufactured in this vicinity and shipped else- 
where, practically the entire output of brick is consumed locally, 
and brick manufacturing activities will slacken when weather 
conditions become such that nearby building operations have to 
cease. The output of cement from Maryland mills is distributed 
over 14 or 15 Southern States; hence the demand will continue 
to some extent throughout the winter. 

Officials of the various companies look for brisk buying through- 
out the coming year, with probably continued activity in 1922, 
due to the large amount of essential building that has been held 
up for many months because it was thought that prices would 
drop. This includes much industrial building, municipal and 
State improvements, ete. Since 50 to 60 per cent of the cost of 
manufacturing cement is made up of expenditures for coal and 
25 per cent labor costs, it does not seem possible for a reduction 
in its cost to come speedily. 

While other manufacturers report difficulty in collections, 
cement and brick manufacturers say that little trouble is being 
experienced along these lines. It was pointed out that even in 
the Southern sections, supposed to be hard hit financially, pay- 
ments are very regular. 

The many industrial enterprises being started in the vicinity 
of Baltimore and the building activity in Southern States are 
encouraging signs that building materials will be in great demand 
when the year’s season opens. Naturally, bids for projects are 
not being asked until early next year, but architects have many 
plans nearing completion. 

A drop in prices will be to the advantage of the building ma- 
terials plant operators, they say. Despite many increases in cost 
to the consumer, prices of raw materials and labor have increased 
to such an extent that even with a far greater investment and 
increased receipts from sale of their products the percentage of 
profits is slightly less than under normal conditions. 


——————l 


Report on Southern Lumber Mills. 


New Orleans, La., November 4—[Special.]—For the week end- 
ing October 29 reports of the Southern Pine Association on the 
activities of 143 lumber mills in the South are as follows: 


Cars. 
Orders on hand beginning of the week............ 11,850 2 
SUGCTE LOCEIVER GETING WEEK. ....0csccccsescccvcoves 1,961 
ab itde Rabati eRaNaaihsGonedaaricsdeneknnd 13,811 
Shipments Guring WEEK. ......cccccccoscccceccececes 2,675 
Orders on hand end of week...................-: -- 11,136 253,6 


NN be isith nce adds co Vaeenoh amis weet us x09sdew eens see. 
Shipments 
Production 
Normal 





58,665,106 
90,837,085 





Shipments exceeded production for the week by 3.88 per cent, 
while orders were 23.85 per cent below production and orders 
were 26.69 per cent below normal production. The decrease in 


orders on hand during the week amounted to 6.03 per cent 





Federal Committee on Housing to Meet in New 
Orleans. 


New Orleans, La., November 6—[Special.]—The special! com- 
mittee of the United States Senate on Reconstruction and Pro- 
duction, of which Senator Wm. M. Calder is chairman, will inves. 
tigate housing conditions here at a meeting on November 20 
Irom New Orleans the committee will go to Birmingham. 

Producers of building materials have been invited to co-operate 
by giving prices of lumber entering into house construction. com- 
prehensive statistics regarding cost of production, stocks of lumber 
at sawmills, shortage of various items and grades, and such other 
information as may be of use. In addition to the information 
being gathered relative to housing conditions, the committee is 
also studying the productiveness and efficiency of labor. 


Unsettled Lumber Market in London. 


Washington, D. C., November 6—[Special.]—According to the 
United States Consul at London, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, timber is arriving in Great 
Britain from overseas in greater quantities than can be immedi- 
ately absorbed, due to imports arriving without an immediate 
market. Financial stringency is undoubtedly at the root of the 


unsettled situation, for the country’s timber need is far greater: 


than the supply. Due to the high cost of lumber, numerous 
strikes and advancing wages, there is a great slump in the furni- 
ture trade. There is a demand, however, for house-building 


materials, and this is keeping the sawmills busy. 





To Develop Raw Materials for Cement. 


About 300 acres of Bleckley county land on the Southern Rail 
way, 9 miles from Cochran, Ga., will be developed by the Mag: 
nolia Development Co., which has organized with offices at 
Atlanta. It is reported that engineering chemists estimate there 
are 150,000,000 barrels of raw material suitable for Portland 
cement manufacture located in the 300 acres. J. J. Bennett 3 
president and treasurer of the new company, with Fred N. Mer! 
2s vice-president and general manager. 





Home-Building Plan of British Government. 


London, England, October 26—[Special.]—The Government’ 
housing scheme, whereby the builder of a home actually receives 
in cash from the Government nearly half the costs of building and 
permitting the return of this money over an extended period, has 
greatly encouraged home building, despite high cost of materials 

London capitalists are conferring with American building ir 
terests relative to erecting blocks of apartment-houses in Londo? 
and other large cities along American lines. 





The next monthly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Associt 
tion will be held on November 18 in Norfolk, Va. 
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MECHANICAL 


Electrical Portable Air Compressor. 





A new type of portable air compressor, driven by an electric 
motor and intended for use in street and road work where current 
from a feed line is at hand, has recently been put on the market. 
Ordinarily, portable air compressors are driven by gasoline en- 
gines, but in this instance electricity is the power, the close con- 
nection by the short belt drive with idler pulley making this 
arrangement practicable. This machine, which is manufactured 
by the Sullivan Machinery Co., People’s Gas 


suilding, Chicago, is known as Class WK-52, 


improved wafer pattern, consisting of thin rings of spring steel 
held in place by curved annular sheet steel springs. This arrange- 
ment affords a very short valve travel and a relatively wide port 
opening, furnishing excellent volumetric ‘efficiency. The air cylin- 
der is cooled by a hopper jacket open at the top and filled from 
a bucket, thus doing away with water piping and circulating 
pump. The frame is of the totally enclosed type, and the main 
working parts are oiled by the splash system. 

Either direct current or alternating current motors are made, 


as desired, and the compressors are furnished in several sizes, 
from 100 #) to 250 cubic feet of air per minute. The outfit, to- 
gether with the air receiver and electrical apparatus, is mounted 
on a structural steel frame or truck, the whole being covered by 
a metal top or canopy, with canvas side curtains to protect it 
from weather. 





and is similar to the gasoline-driven machine 
known as WK-3 

The equipment consists of a standard 
Class WG-6 Sullivan single-stage belt-driven 
compressor, with inlet valve unloader, as 
supplied on ordinary stationary units of this 
type. The compressor and motor run at 
constant speed, and when the pressure in the 
receiver exceeds the predetermined limit, the 
pilot valve shown on the side of the air cylin- 
der acts under the impulse of air from the 
receiver to raise the inlet valves from their 
seats, thus allowing the piston to reciprocate 
without load until the air pressure in the 
receiver again falls, when the pressure on 
the pilot valve is released and the plungers 
underneath the air inlet valves drop, thus 
allowing the valves to seat and compression 
to be resumed. 

The inlet and discharge valves are of the 








Small Excavator and Loader. 


There are many clay, gravel and sand plants of such capacity 
that they are not warranted in installing heavy steam shovels or 
other large equipment and where labor is expensive and not 
dependable which will welcome the small excavator and loader 
that is described and illustrated herewith. The manufacturers 
state that the machine is rapid in operation, is handled by one 
man, and will dispose of more material than could be done with 
eight or ten men using shovels. It is supplied with 
furnished by either a gasoline or kerosene 
engine, an electric motor, or with a gaso- 
line engine consuming natural gas. 

The accompanying picture shows one 
of these excavators and loaders equipped 
with a %-yard-capacity dipper and a 
12-horse-power gasoline engine. It is 
mounted on double-flange wheels, and is 
furnished with enough 40-pound rails, in 
sections four feet long, with crossties, to 
carry the machine in its operation. The 
machine is moved from place to place 
under its own power, and can be trans- 
ferred, it is stated, to any part of a pit 
in a minimum amount of time. The pic- 
ture displays the machine loading into 
small cars, but it also loads into other 
vehicles—trucks, wagons or carts—and 
also into screens. The engine that sup- 
plies the power is described as being reli- 
able in all sorts of weather, and it is, 
moreover, easily dismantled, transported 
and assembled. 

Some of these machines are now work- 


power 





THE ELECTRIC COMPRESSOR READY FOR USE 





ing successfully at different points in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania. West Virginia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Minnesota 
and Tennessee, and also in Ontario, Canada. The manufac- 
turers, the Bay City Dredge Works, Bay City, Mich., have re- 
ceived letters of appreciation from yarious customers who have 
installed and are now using them. 





Plans have been prepared for a three-story brick and tile hos 
pital building, to cost $300.000, at Meridian, Miss. The roof will 
be of slate, and floors of tile and cement r. o 
Meridian is the architect. 


KXrouse of 





THE EXCAVATOR AND LOADER AT WORK. 
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EXPLANATORY. 
The Manvuracturers Recorp seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by 


value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


direct daily correspondence. Further facts of news 
We appreciate having our 


DAILY BULLETIN. 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manvracturers Recorp is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 


organized in the South and Southwest. 


It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 


others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. The subscription price is 


Airplane Plants, Stations, Etc. 


Fla., Miami—Airplanes.—Biscayne Aero Co. 
incptd.; capital $10,000; L. B. Marcellus and 
Barnett Boyd. 

Md., Aberdeen—Hangar.—War Dept. ; 
struction of Quartermaster'’s Corps, 
First District Div., Washington; build 220x 
126 ft. x 83% ft. high airship hangar; concrete 
foundation; steel frame; corrugated iron 
sheeting; gypsum roof slab; consider bids; 
M. A. Long Co., 1523 Munsey Bldg., Balti- 
more, Contr. submitting proposals, invites 
sub-bids. (See Machinery Wanted—Building 
Materials, etc.) 

Md., Baltimore — Airplanes.—M. Raymond 
Saulnier, Prest. Morane-Saulnier Products 
Co., Paris, France, now registered at Hotel 
Emerson, Baltimore; establish plant; mfre. 
Morane Saulnier planes; annual capacity 150; 
contemplated. 


Con- 
Service 


Canning and Packing Plants, 


Fla., Arcadia.—Standard Growers’ Exchange ; 


rebuild burned packing plant; loss $100,000. 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 


Ark., Elkins.—Washington County Commrs., 
Frank Campbell, Judge, Fayetteville, Ark. ; 
build 200-ft. reinforced concrete bridge across 
White River; Luten Bridge Co., Contr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Ozark Engineering Co., Engr., 


Springdale, Ark. (Lately noted inviting | 
bids.) 

Ark., Illinois Chapel.—Washington County 
Commrs., Frank Campbell, Judge, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; build §80-ft. reinforced concrete 


bridge over Illinois River; Luten Bridge Co., 
Contr., Knoxville, Tenn.; Ozark Engineering 
Co., Engr., Springdale, Ark, (Lately noted 
inviting bids.) 


Ark., Luttrells PFord.—Washington County 
Commrs., Frank Campbell, Judge, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; build 75-ft. reinforced concrete 


bridge across Muddy Fork; Luten Bridge Co., 
Contr., Knoxville, Tenn.; Ozark Engineering 
Co., Engr., Springdale, Ark. (Lately noted 
inviting bids.) 


Ga., Bainbridge.—Decatur County Commrs. 
Roads and Revenues, W. G. Harrell, Chrmn. ; 
build $250,000 concrete bridge over Flint 
River: bids until Feb. 7; E, Jack Smith, 
Engr., State Highway Dept., 2d Dist., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Lately noted. (See 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


Ga., Blackshear. — State Highway Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga.; build 343-ft. reinforced con- 
crete bridge ; $48,000; construct 893 mi. sand- 
clay road; Brooks-Calloway Co., Contr., 
Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; A. W. McWhorter, 
Div. Engr., Waycross, Ga. (Lately noted in- 
viting bids.) 


Machinery | 


$20.00 per year. 


; Ga., Darien.—State Highway Comsn., At- 
| lanta, Ga.; build 4500-ft. bridge over Altamaha 
River; timber trestle and steel construction ; 
wood floor, with 4 mi. of approach; grade and 
surface roads with shell; entire project 5 
mi.; $136,433; Brooks-Calloway Co., Contr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; B. H. Graff, Div. Engr., 401 
National Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. (Lately 
noted inviting bids.) 


Ky., Murray.—Calloway 
construct bridges and roads; 
bonds, 


Md., Baltimore.—City, R. Keith Compton, 
| Chrmn. and Conslt. Engr. Paving Comsn. ; 
build bridges and pave streets; voted $6,500,- 
000 loans. (Lately noted to vote.) 


County Commrs. ; 
vote on $350,000 


N. C., Dobson.—Surry County Commrs., 
Henry Wolfe, Clerk; construct bridges and 
roads; issued $25,000 bonds. 


8S. C., Manning.—Clarendon County High- 
way Comsn.; build creosoted timber bridges 
{on Manning-Turbeville and Manning and 
Paxville roads; 154,580 ft. creosoted lumber; 


| $600 lin. ft. creosoted piling; 2057 sq. yds. 
bituminous wearing surface; bids until Dee. 


8: changed date from Nov. 3; Lee, Pennell & 
Murray, Engrs., Sumter, S. C. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


Tex., Austin. — City; build bridges; vote 


Dec. 14 on $25,000 bonds. 


Tex., Fort Worth.—Tarrant County, W. E. 


River; 2 steel spans, abutments and piers 


Address The Mayor. ' 


Yancey, Auditor; build 2 bridges over Trinity | 


over Trinity River on Project No. 10, known | 


as White Settlement Road; 2 steel spans, 
abutments and piers over Trinity River on 
Project No. 6, Known as Fort Worth-Lake 
Worth Dam Road; bids until Nov. 18. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


Tex., Corpus Christi—Nueces County Com- 
missioners; build $510,000 causeway to con- 
nect Corpus Christi with San 2atricio 
County shore of Nueces Bay; length 8156 ft.; 
2000 ft. of concrete on concrete piers; 6156 
ft. of timber; O. N. Powell, County Engr. 
(Previously noted to build.) 


Tex., Dallas. — Dallas County Commrs.; 
build bridges and drain 8.9 mi. Scenic road; 
$58,128.02; Hoard & Seguine Co., Contr. 

Tex., Nacogdoches. — Nacogdoches County 
Commrs., J. M, Marshall, Judge; build steel 
bridges and construct 52.5 mi. gravel roads; 


bids until Nov. 15; L. Acker, County Engr. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc- 
tion.) 

° 


Canning and Packing Plants, 


Md., Tilghman’s Island.—Tilghman Packing 
Co.; rebuild burned oyster and fish-packing 


| plant, 


i 


construct 


Miss., Pascagoula. — L. E. Cox; 
cannery; install mchy.; can sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, fruit, fish, oysters, ete. 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 

Ala., Jasper.—Louis Coal Co. ineptd.; capi- 
tal $5000; S. E. Kilgrove, F. J. Braganier, 
E. W. Long. 

Ky., Allen.—Devonian Coal Co. organized; 
develop 500 acres coal land; erect tipple, 
store, 50 miners’ houses. 

Ky., Arjay.—Landram Coal Co. (lately noted 


ineptd., capital $125,000) organized; W. B. 
Landrum, Prest.-Mgr., Pineville, Ky.; B. F. 
Unthank, V.-P., Lexington, Ky.; C. F. 
Wheeler, Secy.; J. A. Cruch, Treas.; both 
Harlan, Ky.; develop 350 acres coal land; 


daily output 250 tons; install mining mchy.; 
construct coal tipple, store, 25 miners’ houses. 
Machinery Wanted—Mining Machinery ; 
Building Material.) 

Ky., East Point.—Hopson Coal Co. ineptd.; 
capital $20,000; Lee Hopson, John Harmon, 
Elkhorn Coal Co. 
Mullins, John 


(See 


Ky., Pikeville-—Miner’s 
incptd.; capital $30,000; W. R. 
and Luke Prater, 

Ky., Verda.—Verda-Harlan Coal Co.; erect 
coal tipple and 20 miners’ houses. (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $25,000.) 

Ky., Whitesburg.—Ky-Va Coal Co, ineptd.; 
capital $25,000; R. H. Bruce, J. D. Moore, J. 
A. Baker; erect tipple and store. 

Md., Baltimore. — Perry-Lappe Coal Co. 
ineptd.; 452 Equitable Bldg.; capital $100,000; 


Geo. Browning, A. Walter Kraus, Arthur B. 
Connelly. 
Md., Baltimore.—P. & S. Coal Co. ineptd.; 


10138 American Bldg.; capital $100,009; Harvey 
C. Stimpert, Joseph J. Philbin, Harry B. How. 

Md., 
ineptd.; 612 Equitable Bldg. ; 
Richard E. Carson, Pohn P. Link, J. 
Tyler, Jr. 

Md., Cumberland.—Lohr Coal 
ineptd.; 37 N. Liberty St.; capital 
Irvin, Ernest H. and Harry Lohr. 

Okla., Nowata.—Gunther City Coke, Coal & 
Mining Co. (lately noted ineptd., capital $1,- 
000,000) organized; A. J. Adams, Prest., S07 
Schweiter Bldg., Wichita, Kan.; C. B. Cordes, 
V.-P. and Mgr.; A. C. Gunther, Secy.-Mgr.; 
EK. Webb, Treas.; all Nowata; develop 1000 
acres coal land; install mining machinery, 
steam shovels, pumps, boilers, engines, elec- 
trical equipment, ete. (See Machinery Want- 
ed—Boilers; Pumps; Mining Machinery; En- 
gines; Electrical Equipment; Building Ma- 
terials.) 

Tenn., Campbell County.—Vasper Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $100,000; L. C. Creeve, W. A. 
W. Carden, W. D. Boston, all Nashville, Tenn. 

Tex., El Paso.—Awbrey Coal & 
ineptd.; capital $10,000; C, B. 
Woodul, A. W. Danford. 

Va., Russell County. — Kennedy Coal Co., 
IIuntington, W. Va.; develop 15,000-acre tim- 
ber tract; construct branch railway along 


Baltimore.—Seaboard Coal Mining Co 
eapital $50,000 ; 
Edward 


Mining Co. 
$25,000 ; 


Coke Co. 


and J. R. 


Sword’s Creek; connect with Norfolk & 
Western Ry. 


W. Va., Albright.—Big Five Coal Co. or- 
ganized, Piedmont W. Va.; J. C. Mullan, 
Prest.-Mgr.; J. A. Mullan, V.-P.; 8S. K. Fiske, 
Secy.-Treas.; develop 60 or more acres coal 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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land. (See Machinery Wanted—Splices; Ex- 
plesives.) 
W. Va., Barbour County. — Seneca Colliery 


incptd. ; capital $50,000; L. K. Smith, George 


H. Neale; both Elkins, W. Va.; G. P. Russell, 
Mill Creek, W. Va. 
W. Va., Buckhannon.—Climax Coal & Lum- 


ber Co. (lately noted ineptd. ; capital $50,000) 
organized: Enoch Bellis, Prest.; D. L. Arnold, 
V.-P. and Mgr.; A. C. Westfall, Secy.-Treas. ; 
develop 1000 acres coal and timber land; in- 
stall mehy. (See Machinery Wanted—Rails ; 
Cars.) 


West. Virginia. Caney Fork Collieries 


ineptd.; capital $500,000; C. T. Cohee, C. B. 
Outten, S. L. Mackey; all Wilmington, Del. 

W. Va., Charleston. — Besse Mining Co. 
ineptd.; capital $250,000; H. D. Rummel, D. 
0. Blagg, S. Schaffer. 





W. Va., Charleston.—New Republic Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $60,000; C. W. and J, C. 
Steele, N. S. Hamilton, 

W. Va.. Charleston.—Buena Vista Mining 
Co. ineptd.; capital $600,000; H, D. Rummel, 
D. O. Blagg, S. Schaffer. 

W. Va.. Ferrellsburg—Fowler Branch Coal 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; Jeff and Flint 
Devis. Eva Mapier; all Huntington, W. Va. 

W. Va., Hubbardstown.—Coalburg Domestic 
Coal Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; E, C. Bral- 
ley, E. V, Crowder ; both Welch, W. Va.; J. T. 
Basham, Wileoe, W. Va. 

W. Va., Porters Creek.—Porters Block Coal 
Co, (lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000) or- 
ganized; David Metheny, Prest.; James 
Methany, Jr., V.-P.: W. W. Smith, Secy.; 
W. J. Waugh, Treas.-Mgr.; all Huntington, 
me Wass 
output 100 tons; later increase to 200 tons; 
install mchy (See Machinery Wanted—Rails ; 
Fans; Pumps: Tipple Mining 
Machinery.) 

W. Va., 
incptd.; capital $500,000 ; 
C. Crawford, J, O, Miller: 


(Supersedes recent item.) 


develop 600 acres coal land; daily 


Machinery ; 


Preston County.—Ocean Coal Co. 
Julian Kennedy, R. 
all Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. Va., Shady Springs.—Beckshead Smoke- 
less Coal Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; A. P. 
Grass, M. B. Hoffman; both Beckley, W. Va. ; 
J <A. Lilly, Oxley, W. Va. 








Concrete and Cement Plants. 
Okla., Sand Springs—Portland Cement.— 
Frye & Son, C. O. Frye, Prest., Tulsa, Okla. ; 
secured acreage of limestone and shale; 
to mfre. Portland cement. 


plans 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 

Ark., Earle.—Grenada Cotton Compress Co. 
organized; capital $100,000; establish 10,000- | 
bale-capacity compress; construct fireproof 
building, with fire walls between two com- 
partments ; construct boiler-room and install | 
pumps 50 ft. from press to protect from fire. 

Miss., Winterville.—People’s Gin Co.; re- 
build burned cotton ginnery:; loss $22,000. 

N. C., Croft (R. D. from Charlotte).—Croft 
Ginning Co, ineptd.; capital $50,000; W. W. 
Prown, Prest.; C, S. Davis, Secy.-Treas. 

N. C., Maxton.—Argylle Gin Co. ineptd.; 
capital $50,000; T. O. Evans, Rery MeNair, 
A. J. McKinnon. 

Okla., Etowah (R. D. from Noble).—W. 
Sharp and J. M. Hopper; rebuild burned cot- 
ton ginnery; loss $8000. 

S. C., Edgefield.—J. H. Self; rebuild burned 
cotton ginnery; loss $8000. 

8. C., Fountain Inn.—Fountain Inn Oil Mill 
& Fertilizer Co., T. D. Wood; Prest.; rebuild 
burned ginnery and warehouse. 

Tex., Kerens.—D. W. Ray & Son ineptd.; | 


construct drainage system ; 


capital $15,000; D. W. and C, P. Ray, D. L. 
Orr. 

Tex., Lockhart.—Farmers’ Gin Co. ; 
capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 


increase 


Tex., West.—Farmers’ Gin Co, 
Jim Soukup, Prest.: J. E. ; 
L. D. Karlik, Treas.; Jno. Koppa, Mgr.: pur- 
chased building and $10,000 mechy. (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $10,000.) 


organized ; 
Stanislov, Secy 


Drainage Systems. 


Ark., Helena.—Little Cypress Drainage Dist 


Commrs., Van Davidson, Prest.. Solomon 
Bldg.; construct 25 mi. 20, 25 and 40-ft. drain 
age and canals: drain 23,000 acres; $187,000; 
Ifelena Dredging Co., Contr., Box 334; C, C. 
Hlurlbutt, Engr. (Bids lately noted.) 


Fla., Bradentown.—Oneco Drainage Dist. 
Commrs., Manatee County: construct drain- 
age system; issued $20,535.03 bonds. 

Ga., Maysville. North Oconee Drainage 
Dist. No. 2 John Deadwyler, 
Chrmn.: construct 9 mi. drainage system; 
524,220 ecu. yds. excavation; bids until Nov. 
2°: Will D. Alexander, Drainage Engr., Char- 
lotte, N. C. (See Machinery Wanted—Drain- 
age System.) 


Commrs., 





Miss., Belzoni. — Straight 


Dist.. Humphreys County: 


tayou Drainage 
construct drain- 
drain 50.000 acres; contract let; 
M. H. Brewer, Dist. Engr., Silver City, Miss. 
(Bids previqusly noted.) 


age system ; 


Miss., Cleveland.—Merigold Drainage Dist. 
Commrs., Bolivar County: 


construct drainage 
total excavation 159,447 cu, yds.: drain 
6000 acres: bids until 
(See Machinery 


eanals ; 
112.3 acres right-of-way ; 
Nov. 18; W. W 
Wanted—Drainage System.) 


sjoone, Engr. 


Miss., Rolling Fork.—Delta City Drainage 


Dist., Sharkey County; construct drainage 
canals: drain 40,000 acres; $240,000: Delta City 


Drainage Co., Contr., Greenville, Miss. 
Mo., St, 

Dist. No, 1, Buchanan County; 

16. 18 and 22-ft. ditches; 

bids until Nov, 10: W. B. Hazen, Engr., 53 

Commercial Block. Bids until Sept. 22 pre 


noted. (See Machinery Wanted 
Ditches. ) 


Joseph Platte River Drainage 
construct 3, 


drain 9038 acres; 


viceusly 
Drainage 

Tenn., Millington.—Big Creek Drainage Dist. 
organized; E. <A. Harrold, W. A. Sigler; 
drain 21,000 acres 
for agriculture; vote on $250,000 bonds. 


Electric Plants. 

Ala., Rogersville.—Rogersville Light & Power 
Co.; contemplates construction $10,000 plant. 
(Lately noted to rebuild burned plant.) 

Ga., Americus.—City ; install electric sys- 
tem ; issued $18,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., Trion.—Trion Co. ; 
40x25-ft. power-house 
Moreland, Engrs., 
Mass. 


construct 3-story 
addition; Jackson & 
387 Washington St., Boston, 
(Lately noted erect 1-story addition.) 
Ky., Harrodsburg.—City, I. G. Pulliam, 
Mayor; install electric light and power plant 
and water system; three 72-in. x 18-ft. high- 
300 H. P. engine; 200 K. W. 
2300-volt 3-phase 60-cycle generator, two 200 
H. P. engines direct connected to two 100 K. 
W. generators; voted $200,000 bonds; Greeley, 
Pearce & Hansen, Archts., 39 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Lately noted to vote.) 


pressure boilers ; 


Ky., Maysville.—Instant Electrie Co. incor- 
porated; capital $25,000; Andrew Clooney, 
Clement Finch, E. H. Knapp. 

Ky., Taylorsville.—M. §&. 
burned power plant. 

Md., Aberdeen.—War Dept., Construction 
Service, Quartermaster’s Corps, First Dist. 
Div., Washington; build 80 ft. x 65 ft. 11 in. x 
16 ft. high generator-house and 28% ft. x 21 ft. | 


Cheek; rebuild 


x 16 ft. high boiler-house; concrete founda- 
tions; steel frame superstructure ; corrugated 
iron roof; consider bids; M. A. Long Co., 1523 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Contr., submitting 
proposals, invites sub-bids (See Machinery 
Wanted—Building Materials, etc.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Church Home & Infirmary, 
Rev. Dr. A. C. Powell, Chrmn., 
Lane, University Parkway; 
brick power plant building ; 
Arehts., Keyser Bldg. ° 


Stoney Run 
rebuild 3-story 
Wyatt & Nolting, 


Md., Baltimore.—City, Mayor Wm. F. Broen 
ing, Prest. Board of Awards; construct and 
extend electric light, telephone and telegraph 
wires ; voted $1,150,000 loan. (Lately noted to 


vote.) 
Md., Rising Sun 
tric-light bonds. 
Miss., Macon.—City, Jas. G. Horton, Mayor; 
improve and repair light and water plants; 


Town; issued $21,000 elec 
Address The Mayor 


vote Nov, 15 on $25,000 bonds 


N. C., Kinston.—City, Jos. Dawson, Mayor; 
enlarge power and light system; construct 
install mchy. and boilers; $300,000. 

N. C., Seotland Neck 
son, Mayor; 


building ; 


Town, Hugh John- 
issued $50,000 electric-light sys- 
tem bonds 

N. C., Weaverville—Weaverville Electric 
& Telephone Co. ineptd. ; capital $25,000; J. V. 
and Edith Erskine, T. O. Deadrick. 

Okla., Bigheart.—Bigheart Light & Power 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; Horace B. Wild, 
P. J. Minck; both Bigheart; J. C. Blanken 
ship, Yale, Okla. 

S. C., Fair Forest Blue Ridge Power Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C construct transmission 
line; connect with line from Greer; furnish 
power for Greer, 

S. C., Greer.—City contemplates erection 
transmission line to Fair 
The Mayor. 

Tex., Mineola.—Mineola Ice. Light & Water 
Co.; inerease capital from $40,000 to $50,000. 


Forest Address 


Tex., Roby Roby Water & Light Co 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; L. C. Eastland; con 
struct $4000 power-house; 40x25 ft.; concrete, 
hollow tile and metal sash; asbestos-Shingle 


concrete floors; hot-water heat; in 


stall two 25 H. P 
semi-Diesel oil 


rooting: 
2200-volt 3-phase 60-cycle 
engines; to run parailei; 
switchboards; 4%4-mi. 


total cost, $18,500 


20 K, V. A. generator; 3 
distribution system ; 

W. Va., Fairmont 
Traction Co.; 


Monongahela Valley 
construct additional transmis 
double-cireuit, 66,000-volt, steel 


tower line from Hutchinson to Clarksburg; 


sion lines; 


install sub-station equipment at Clarksburg; 
extend 32,000-volt transmission line from 
Clarksburg to Columbia; install 22,000-volt 
transmission line from Berrysburg to Philip 
pi: build 22,000-volt line from Rivesville to 
industria] plant; J. Livingstone & Co., Con- 
tractors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Ark., Witts Spring.—Lofton, Seaton & Hiatt; 
rebuild burned grist and lumber mills; loss 
$3000. 

Okla., Imo.—Imo Terminal Elevator Co.; 
increase capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Okla., Kingfisher. — Kingfisher - Oklahoma 
Mill Co.; construct 8-story building; pur- 
chased 13 carloads mchy. 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 
Ark., Batesville—Lead and Zine.—B. F. Sul 
livan ; erect lead and zinc smelting plant. 
Fla., Miami—Machinery.—Wizard Machine 
Co, ineptd,; capital $100,000; W. P. O'Keefe, 
Prest.; L. I. Funk, V.-P.; P. F. O'Keefe, 
Secy.-Treas.; J. H. Bloodgood, Supt 
Ky., Paintsville—Boilers.—Paintsville Boiler 
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& Machine Works organized; capital $20,000; 
erect plant. 

Ky., Louisville — Sterilizer.—Perfect Steam 
Sterilizer Co. ineptd.; capital $800,000; W. E. 
Crutcher, J. C. Darnell, 8S. O. Wieland. 

Ky., Louisville—Bars, ete—Kentucky Iron 
& Steel Co. organized; acquires Louisville 
Steel & Iron Co. plant; latter includes 8 pud- 
dling and 2 reheating furnaces, bar mills, ete. ; 
R. Wilbur Tietjen, Prest., Louisville; I. L. 
McCord, V.-P., 114 Liberty St., New York. 

Ky., Newport — Culverts. — Newport Culvert 
Co., Jos. B. Andrews, Prest.; increase capital 
from $25,000 to $150,000. 

Md., Baltimore—Brass Marine Hardware.— 
Gibson & Kirk Co. reincorporated; 215 Key 
Highway ; succeeds Thomas Engineering Co. ; 
T. W. Thomas, Prest.; M. H. White, V.-P.; 
Irvin C. Griggs, Secy.-Treas.; erect 1-story 


91x30-ft. brick building; mill construction ; 
install foundry mechy.; mfre. brass marine 


hardware. 

Md., Baltimore—Washing Machines.—-Bowers 
& Bartlett Co. organized; 1203 S. Sharp St.; 
Cc. C. Bowers, Prest.; H. C. Bartlett, V.-P.; 
Howard T. Duckett, Seey.-Treas.; E. D. Hart- 
man, Megr.; leased 7000 sq. ft. floor space; 
install lathes, drill presses, electric motors, 
ete.; $10,000 to $12,000; purchased ; 
daily output 200 electric washing machines. 

Md., Curtis Bay—Railway Cars.—Baltimore 
Car & Foundry Co., Curtis Ave. and Locust 
St.; erect additions; two 1-story buildings; 
brick and steel construction ; $18,000, 

Miss., Biloxi — Machinery. — Biloxi Machine 
Works, J. R. MeIroy, Secy.; increased capital 
from $5000 to $30,200. 

N. C., Charlotte—Valves, ete.—Cook Air 
Valve Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; William J. 
Cook, Wilson M. Crosby, H. T. Maner; mfre. 
air valves, radiators, steam fittings, ete. 

Tex., Dallas — Steam Washers. — Arnold 
Washing Machine Co. organized; 306 Boger 
Bldg.; W. G. Liggett, Prest., Grand Prairie, 
Tex.; T. A. Helm, V.-P.; M. E. Martin, Secy.- 
Mer.; Harry Sigel, Treas.; all of Dallas; has 
plant; mfre. Arnold steam washers. (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $20,000.) 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 

ia., Kirkwood—Gas Plant.—Paul J. Talbot, 
L. J. Cassels, J. R. Bachman; construct gas 
plant; install equipment; lay pipes. Lately 
noted secured franchise. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Gas Plant Equipment; Piping.) 

Ky., Ashland. — Menifee Crude Oil Co. 
incptd.; capital $50,000; H. W. Fisher, B. S. 
Wilson, Jno. P. Coliver. 

Ky., Bowling Green.—Lyons Oil Co, ineptd.; 
capital $100,000; T, E, Hayden, A. H. Malaney, 
Fred G. Warren, 

Ky., Bowling Green.—Shaler Petroleum Co. 
inecptd.; capital $250,000; J. Will Stark, W. G. 
Throgmorton, R, L. Maxwell. 

La., Baton Rouge.—Standard Oil Co. of Lou- 


isiana; increase capital from $10,000,000 to 
$30,000,000, 
La., New Iberia.—Maximillian Oil Co. or- 


ganized; Jno. A. Madden, Secy.; 115 Main 
St.; capital $100,000; lay 900 ft. 12-in., 1700 
- ft. 8-in. and 3200 ft. 4-in. casing; install 50 
and 100 H. P. boilers and rotary well-drilling 
outfit; E. H. Seully, Engr. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Boilers, Well-drilling Outfit.) 

Md., Baltimore—Gas Holder.—Standard Oil 
Co.; construct 2-lift 97x90 ft. 360,000 cu. ft. 
capacity gas holder; $19,000. 

Okla., Guymon.—Cameron Leon Corp. char- 
tered; capital $10,000; I. E. and A. E. Cam- 
eron, G, R, Gear. 

Okla., Oklahoma City—Refinery.—Oklahoma 
Lubricating Oil & Refining Co. ineptd; capi- 
tal $60,000; F Walls, B. F. Pace, J. Sumpter. 


proposed | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and Styx rivers. 








| ing. 


Okla., Tulsa. — Basie Petroleum Corp. in- 
corporated ; capital $250,000; G. W. Omohun- 
dro, L. M. Edwards, B. Hoff. 

Okla., Tulsa — Pipe Line.— Clearview Pipe 
Line Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; C. H. Pul- 
ley, Tulsa; Geo. Simons, Okmulgee, Okla. ; 
B. F. Yoakum, New York. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Moko Oil Co. ineptd.; capital 
$5000; Ray Gaskill, Nevin Campbell; both 
Bartlesville; J. L. London, St. Louis, Mo. 

Texas—Pipe Line.—Sinclair Texas Pipe Line 
Co. ineptd.; capital $1,000,000; T. L. Croteau, 
M, A. Bruce, 8. E. Dill; all Wilmington, Del. 

Tex., Corpus Christi — Oil Refinery. — W. A. 
Chambers, Wichita, Kans.; build 1500-bbl. oil 
refinery ; first unit, $100,000; secured ll-acre 
site, 

Tex., Dallas. — Marybell Oil Co. ineptd.; 
capital $90,000; H. H. Halleck, W. W. McDon- 
ald, Nathan Adams. 


Tex., Electra.—Texas Federal Oil Co, in- 
corporated; capital $30,000; Wm. Beacham, 
Geo. Mignardot, E. M, Myers. 


Tex., Houston.—Adams Oil & Development 
Co. ineptd.; capital $75,000; J. L. Tryon, H. G. 
Fields, Dan Dillon. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Witherspoon Oil Co.; | 
increase capital from $50,000 to $500,000. 

Tex., South Bosque (P. O. Waco).—H. W. 
Bellrose, Ottawa, Ill.; interested in organiz- 





ing company ; capital $1,000,000; acquired hold- 


ings ; develop. 
W. Va., St. Marys.—Jean Oil Co, ineptd., 
Union Bldg.; capital $60,000; J. E. Chilton, 


F, W. Grover, W. S. Hallanan ; all Charleston. 


Hydro-Electric Plants. 
Ala., Dunean’s Riffle—Alabama Power Co., 
Thos, W. Martin, Prest., Birmingham; ap- 
plied to Federal Power Comsn. for license to 


construct dam and power plant on Coosa 
River 14 mi. below its 90,000 H, P. Lock 12 
hydro-electric development; Duncan’s Rifle 


plant to have initial installation 50,000 H, P., 
with provision for ultimate installation 120,- 
000 H. P. (July last noted as follows: Con- 
templates building 75-ft. dam on Coosa 
River below Lock 12; ultimately build dams 
at Locks 18 and 7, below and above Lock 12, | 
generating 130,000 H. P.; these three and 
yovernment | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





three small dams planned by 
will remove Coosa River obstructions and 


permit navigation entire length from Rome, 
Ga., to Gulf of Mexico, 847 mi.; also has 
sites at Cherokee Bluffs and Little River, 
estimated to produce 130,000 H. P.; has total 
of 500,000 hydro-electric horse-power poten- 
tially embraced in entire development plan.) 


Ala., 
Fla. ; 


Mobile. — Reed Bingham, Pensacola, 
build hydro-electric plant on Perdido 


Fla., Pensacola. — Reed Bingham; build 
hydro-electric plant on Blackwater River. | 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


N. C., Belmont.—Montbell Ice & Fuel Co. 
organized; R. L. Stowe, Prest.; A. C. Line- 
berger, V.-P.; W. M. Hall, Secy.-Treas.; O. B. 
Lewis, Mgr.; erect fireproof construction build- 
(Previously noted incptd., $100,000.) 

Tex., Iowa Park.—J. W. Swanson, Box 426; 
interested in establishment of ice plant for 
town of 3000 inhabitants. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Ice Plant.) 

Tex., Mineola—Mineola Ice, Light & Water 
Co.; increase capital from $40,000 to $50,000. 


Iron and Steel Plants. 


Tenn., Clarksville—Iron Furnace.—Red River 
Iron Co.; blown out furnace; plans general 
improvements, 
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| lyn, 


Land Developments. 

Ky., Lexington. — Rosemont Gardens Co, 
ineptd.; capital $10; W. McC. Johnston, 
M. J. McLaughlin, Chas. I. Stewart. 

S. C., Andrews.—Freyburg Land & Lumber 
Co, ineptd.; capital $50,000; Carl Hansen, 
Prest.; Ben Frey, V.-P.; Harry Borsham, 
Secy.; Rudolph C, Hanser, Treas. 

N. C., Wilmington.—North Carolina Land & 
Investment Co, ineptd.; capital $100,000; H. 
T. Dillion, Stephen C. Bragaw, J. L. Warren. 
S. C., Sumter.—Sumter Farm 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; E. S. 
J. F. Williams, V. P.; H. B. 
G. A. Lemon, Treas. 

Tenn., Jonesboro. — Tri-State Fruit Co. 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; E, D. Hauks, Jno. P. 
Lewis, J. R. Simmonds. 


Products Co. 
Booth, Prest.: 
Gibson, Secy.: 


Tex., Houston. — Sanitary Dairy Farms 
ineptd. ; capital $30,000; R. I. Moses, Sid West- 
heimer, W. F. Hale. 

Va., Montvale.—Montvale Orchard Co. or- 
ganized; J. E. Hoffman, Prest., Roanoke; 
H, P. Ferrell, Secy., 7 


Montvale; develop 237 
acres; expend $35,000. (Lately noted ineptd., 


| ca pital $50,000.) 


Lumber Manufacturing. 
Ark., Hope.—Hope Lumber Co.; construct 
steam-drying kiln and storage sheds. 
Ark., Malvern.—Louis Cobb; rebuild burned 
planing mill; loss $7000. 


Ark., Witts Springs. — Lofton, Seaton x 
Hiatt; rebuild burned lumber and grist mill; 
loss $3000. 

Ga., Moultrie—Aycock Lumber Co.;_ re- 


build burned saw and planing mill; $50,000. 


La., Shreveport. — Doyline Lumber Co. 
incptd.; capital $100,000; K. M. Gaiennie, 
Prest.; E. J. Gainnie, Secy. 

Miss., McComb.—A. B, Williams Lumber Co. 
incptd.; capital $30,000; A. B. and E. B. 
Williams, M. J. Guess. 

N. C., Wilmington.—Widener Lumber Co., 
A. N. Harper, V.-P. and Gen. Megr.; rebuild 
burned saw and planing mill; loss $100,000. 

S. C., Andrews.—Freyburg Land & Lumber 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; Carl Hansen, 
Prest.; Ben Frey, V.-P.; Harry Borsham, 
Secy.; Rudolph C., Hanser, Treas. 

Tenn.. Memphis. — Bellgrade Lumber Co., 
John W. McClure: develop 12,000-acre timber 
tract; contemplated. 

Tex., Lufkin. — Collwood Lumber Co.; in- 


| ereased capital from $65,000 to $125,000. 


Va., Russel County.—W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, O.; develop 15,000-acre timber 
tract; contemplated, 

W. Va., Buckhannon.—Climax Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. (lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000) 
organized ; Enoch Bellis, Prest.; D. L. Arnold, 
V.-P. and Mgr.; A. C. Westfall, Secy.-Treas. ; 
develop 1000 acres timber and coal land. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Rails; Cars.) 


Metal-Working Plants. 


Ala., Birmingham—Gas Ranges.—Arnold G. 
Glass, 1322 Glen Iris Ave.; establish plant; 
mfre. gas ranges. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Metal-working Machinery.) 

Ky., Louisville—Projection Shutters.—Per- 
fect Bronze Projection Shutter Co.; increased 
capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Md., Baltimore — Metal Packages. — Metal 
Package Co., Alfred E. Brunes, Prest., Brook- 
N. Y.; install $200,000 additional new 
mcehy. 


Mining. 
Ala., Jasper—Iron.—Walker County Iron & 


Land Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; J. E. and 
A. G. Ross, E. T. Glass. 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Ark., Silver—Silver.—Silver King Mining 
Co, (lately noted incptd., capital $50,000) or- 


ganized; Box 445, Hot Springs, Ark.; J. W. | 


Prest.; P. W. Williamson, V.-P. and 
Roberts, Secy.-Treas.; develop 
install mehy. 
Boilers ; 


Kelly, 
Mer.; F. F. 
1380 acres; 


Wanted—Compressors ; Pumps.) 


(See Machinery | Secy.-Treas. 


Ga., Cochran—Cement Materials.—Magnolia | 


Development Co. organized; J. J. 
prest.-Treas.; Fred N. Merry, V.-P. and Gen. 


Bennett, | 


Mer.; all 332 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; de- | 


velop 300-acre cement tract; estimated to con- 
tain 150,000,000 bbls. raw material. 

Ky., Henderson—Sand and Gravel.—Hender- 
gon Sand & Gravel Co, ineptd. ; capital $25,000 ; 
L, A. Cuttingham, W. C. Cooper, G. Givens. 

Kentuecky—F luorspar.—Kentucky 
Co. ineptd.; capital $1,000,000; T. L. 


uM. A. Bruce, S. E. Dill; all Wilmington, 
Del. 

Mo., Scrivner — Lead and Zine. — William 
Karr, Eugene, Mo.; develop lead and zine 
mines, 


Miscellaneous Construction. 
Ala., Cordova—Wharf, ete.—War Dept., H. 


Fluorspar | 
Croteau, | 


|. De Bardeleben, Mgr. Warrior River Sec- | 


tion, Inland and Coastwise Service, 714 
Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; con- 
struct 2000-net-ton capacity coal bins and 
creosoted pile and frame construction river 
wharf: install mechy. and conveying belts to 
transfer coal from railroad to bins and bins to 
barges; bids until Nov. 10. 


Fla., Jacksonville—Heating Plant, ete.—Na- | 


tional Benevolent Assn. of Christian Church, 
J. H. Mohorter, Secy., 2955 N, Euclid Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; install heating and plumbing sys- 
tem in Old People’s Home; construct addi- 
tions to boiler plant, including 2 high-pres- 
sure boilers; H, J. Lynch & Sons, Archts., 
Dolph Bldg., St. Louis. 

Md., Baltimore — Harbor Improvements. — 
City, Wm. F. Broening, Prest. Board of 
Awards; voted $2,500,000 loan to acquire sites 
and construct wharves, docks, piers, bridges, 
etc.; voted $10,000,000 to develop and extend 
harbor. (Lately noted to vote.) 


Mo., Louisiana — Levee. — Mississippi River 
Comsn., 1311 International Life Bldg., St. 


cialty 
$35,000. 

La., Alexandria—Potato Curing.—Alexandria 
Pctato Curing Co. 
Grover C, Boyd, Prest.; John W. Hawthorn, 


Co.; increased capital from $5000 to 


La., Monroe — Electrical. — Electrical Con- 
struction Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; E. E. 
Prichard, Prest.; Tom Adams, V.-P. and Gen. 
Mer.; J. E. Whitaker, Secy.-Treas. 


Md., Baltimore—Rails, ete.—W. C. Briddell 
Co. ineptd.; 1302 Continental Bldg.; capital 


$100,000; Wm, C, Briddell, Arthur E. Rudolph, 
Frank B. Ober. 

N. C., Wilmington—Taxicah Service. — Wil- 
mington Taxicab & Sales Co. ineptd.; capital 
$10,000; W. A. Cannon, Sr., J. D. McCarley, 
A. W. Newkirk. 

N. C., Winston-Salem — Printing. — Stewart- 
Brentz ‘Printing Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; 
W. T. and W. M, Stewart, W. M. Brentz. 


ineptd.; capital $300,000; | 


Okla., Muskogee—Printing.—Oklahoma Print- | 
ing Co. ineptd.; capital $30,000; Joel H. and | 
Tams Bixby, E. W. Watts. 


Okla., Oklahoma City—Greenhouse.—J. W. 
Furrow, Guthrie, Okla.; erect $35,000 green- 
house; has 16-acre site; specialize in bulbs, 
ferns, etc. 


S. C., Columbia—Laundry.—Columbia Laun- 


Sweet Potato Curing Co. organized, Box 202; 
L. T, Little, Prest.-Mgr.; Evert Denton, V.-P. ; 
I. C. Underwood, Secy.-Treas.; has 10,000-bu. 
potato-curing plant, (Lately noted ineptd., 


| capital $10,000.) 


Louis, Mo.; construct 42,000 cu. yds. earth- | 


work for levee; $10,920; Armstrong Engineer- 
ing Co., Contr., Taylorsville, Ill. (Previously 
noted to construct earthwork in Riverland 
Levee Dist.) 

Tenn., 


Mausoleum Co., Mrs. Jean Crow, Representa- 
tive, Little Rock, Ark.; construct mausoleum 


Miscellaneous Factories. 


Fla., Lakeland — Medicine. — Black Foot 
Medicine Co. incptd.; capital $3000; A. W. 


| Florell and Adelaide Bradley. 


Jackson—Mausoleum.—Southwestern 


in Hollywood Cemetery; reinforced concrete, | 


stone and marble construction; contain 160 
crypts, 
Tex., Austin—Swimming Pool.—City ; 
Dec. 14 on $20,000 bonds. 
Tex., Freeport—Levee.—City ; construct addi- 
tional levee protection ; vote Nov, 24 on $133,- 
00 bonds. Address The Mayor. 


vote 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 


Address The Mayor. | 


Fla., Eustis—Printing.—Lake Region Print- | 
ing Co., A. D. Miller, Mgr.; erect 33x130-ft. | 
building; brick and stucco construction; $16,- | 


500; install heating plant; Arnold & McDon- 
ough, General Contrs. (Previously noted to 
erect plant.) 

Fla., St. Petersburg—Athletic Field.—City ; 
establish athletic field; vote Nov. 10 on $50,000 
bonds; G. B. Shepard, Director of Finance. 

Ga., Columbus — Publishers. — Dixie Border- 
land Highways Magazine incptd.; capital $25,- 
000; Leland and Florence Henderson, C. R. 
McAllister, 


Ky., Louisville — Electrical. — Electric Spe- 


‘Taw 


Fla., Moore Haven—Brooms and Brushes. 
Everglades Broom & Brush Co. ineptd.; capi- 
tal $25,000; Mariam N,. O’Brien, C. W. Dow, 
D. W. Steveen. 

Fia., 
1512 Walnut St., 
Johns, V.-P. 
Palatka ; 


Philadelphia, 
and Mgr. pro 
erect fireproof 


Pa.; BH. A. 
tem., Box 42, 
mill-construction 


| dated Engineering Co., 


Electric Mfg. Co., Geo. B. Wadsworth, Prest. ; 
increased capital from $150,000 to $500,000. 

Ky., Frankfort—Shoes.—Hogg-Montgomery 
Shoe Factory; construct 2-story 50x35 and 
100x60-ft. factory additions; Leo L. Obu- 
warth, Archt., 515 Ann St., Goin Bros., Gen, 
Contr. 

Ky., Louisville—Lead Batteries.—Vatter Co. ; 
increase capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Ky., Louisville — Shutters. — Perfect Bronze 
Projection Shutter Co.; increase capital from 
$20,000 to $40,000. 

Ky., Louisville—Rendering.—New Louisville 
Rendering Co, ineptd.; capital $100,000: Chas. 
A. Knight, C. M. Zeah, W. B. Pero; consoli- 
dates Louisville and Pero & 
Stoecker; contemplates enlarging plant. 

Ky., Pineville — Fruit 
Fruit Products Co, 


Rendering Co, 


Products. — Dewson 
ineptd.; capital $30,000; 


J. 8. Cotton, L, Brueggeman, Leroy Webster. 
La., New Orleans—Candy.—New Orleans 


Pralene Candy Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; 
M. M. Lucey, V. P. Lacey, L. 8S. Dorsey; all 
Wilmington, Del. 

Md., Baltimore—Rugs.—Persian Rug Co, of 
Maryland ineptd., 919 N. Calvert St.; capital 
$50,000; Abram J. Helen T. Malleck, Ed- 
ward Norman, 


and 


Md., Baltimore — Ice Cream. — Horn Ice 
Cream Co., Henry W. Hofferbert, 466 Ais- 
quith St.; construct 2-story concrete and 
steel building; include 60-ton ice and 20,000- 
gal. daily capacity ice-cream plant; Consoli- 
Contr., 243 Calvert 


Bldg. (Lately noted.) 
Md., Baltimore—Syrup Refinery.—Coca-Cola 
| Co., Baltimore and Atlanta; S. L. Willard, 


Res, Mgr., Market Sp. and Pratt St. ; construet 
Fort Ave, 496x196 ft. daylight plant; fireproof ; 


| reinforced concrete construction; slab design 


dry Co.; increased capital from $11,000 to 
$25,000. 

Tenn., Nashville—Publishing.—Baptist Pub- 
lishing Co.; increased capital from $10,000 to 
$15,000. 

Tex., Austin—Laboratories.—Austin X-Ray 
and Clinical Laboratory; increased capital | 
from $10,000 to $15,000, 

Tex., Austin—Incinerator.—City ; vote Dec. 
14 on $25,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Graham—Laundry.—Blanks & Faunt- 
leroy; re-establish burned laundry; loss 
$16,000. 

Tex., Jefferson — Potato Curing. — Jefferson 


Palatka—Sugar.—United Sugar Corp., | 


sugar refinery on St. Johns River; $1,300,000) 


plant; bids until probably Dec. 10; daily ca- 


| tional Utensils Mfg. Co. 


pacity 1200 tons; daily output during harvest | 


160,000 Ibs. ; 
ing; portion planted; plans include several 
small sugar factories to feed refinery with 
sugar; Geo. P. Anderton, Archt. and 
Const. Engr., Alexandria, Va, (Previously 
noted build sugar refinery.) 


12,000 acres pledged for cane grow- | 


Ga., Atlanta—Vegetable Oil.—International | 


Vegetable Oil Co. ineptd.; capital $2,000,000; 
W. W. Banks, Prest.; R. F. Hoyt, Treas.; 
T. E. Allen, Secy. 

Ga., Baconton—Turpentine Still —J. R. and 
J. B. Miller; rebuild burned turpentine still; 
loss $5000 to $7000. 

Ga., Cordele—Chemicals.—Law & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Wilmington, N. C.; establish 
laboratory; construct brick building; install 
machinery. 


Ky., Covington — Electrical. — Wadsworth 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


with brick curtain walls; steel sash: con- 
crete slab with gravel and tar covering roof; 
steam heat; electric power and light; con- 
struct 5-story 227x186-ft. sugar refining plant; 
each floor 3500 sq. ft.; also general offices and 
storerooms; 2-story-and-basement 186x164-ft. 
mfg. unit; 1-story basement and sub-basement 
211x104-ft. cooperage and storage plant; con- 
struct 60x40-ft. garage in basement; install 
boiler-room, containing 2 boilers, in  sub- 
basement; later install third boiler; install 
coal bunkers, ash and coal conveyors; electric 
elevators ; 164x20-ft. covered loading platform; 
300x200-ft. storage yard; Arthur Tufts Co., 
Archt.-Engr.-Contr., Atlanta, Ga.; Louis Wil- 
cox, Baltimore Representative, Coca-Cola 
Bldg.; F. Travers Wood, Supt. in charge of 
construction. (Lately noted enlarge Fort 
Ave. plant.) 


Md., Baltimore — Confectionery. — Piquet 
Confections Co. chartered, 317 W. Baltimore 
St.; capital $5000; Ferdinand Piquet, Jean 
R. Zimmerman, Henry R. Hall, Jr. 

Md., Baltimore — Cooking Utensils. — Na- 
chartered, 310 E. 
Lanvale St.; Henry L. Mendal, Wilfred De 
Mar, W. Edw. Bockmiller. 


Md., Baltimore—Clothing.—W ohlmuth-Neu- 
man Co. ineptd., Coca-Cola Bldg.; capital 
2500 shares, no par value; Louis Wohlmuth, 
Julius Wohlmuth, Isador Neuman. 

Md., Halpine—Shoes and Heels.—Interna- 
tional Shoe Heel Corp., A. K. Pomeroy, Prest., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Boston, Mass.; pur- 
chased 120 acres; construct 200x100-ft. factory 
building for heels and 100-ft factory building 
with two 600-ft. wings for shoes: install sew- 


er and artesian well water system; build 
several hundred employes’ houses; develop 
town of 10,000 population. (Lately noted 


establish shoe factory.) 


Mo., St. Louis.—Pueser Realty Co., J. H. 
Pueser, Prest., Title Guaranty Bldg.; con- 
struct l-story 100x36-ft. factory building; 
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Nolte & Nauman, 
invites bids, 

Mo., St. Louis —Shoes.— Proctor Sole & 
Counter Co., E. A. Proctor, Haverhill, Mass. ; 
purchased 3-story 140x50-ft. brick factory 
building and 1-story 100x40-ft. structure; es- 
tablish plant. 

N. C., Canton—Pulp, Paper, ete.—Champion 
Fiber Co., R. B. Robertson, Gen. Mgr., Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; issued $1,500,000 notes for ad- 
ditions and further developments; has 500 
sq. mi. land in Southern Appalachian timber 
belt of North Carolina; mfres. soda sulphite, 
paper pulp, chemical by-prod- 
ucts, capitalization now $3,500,000. Ad- 
ditions outlined as follows: suild 
416x140-ft. mill to finish book paper; install 
machine; daily capacity 50 book and 
super-calendered total $750,000 ; 
later add 3 machines; increase daily capacity 
to 150 tons; 460x92-ft. board mill; both rein- 
forced concrete steel and brick construction; 
install machine; daily capacity 75 tons; total 


Archts., 


tannie acid, 
ete. ; 


recently 


tons 


paper; cost 


cost $650,000; provide housing for 2500. (Su- 
persedes recent item.) 
N. C., Fayetteville—Drugs.—Lafayette Drug 


Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. V. Edens, J. P. 


Sanders, J. P. Meador. 
S. C., Charleston—Bakery.—Pure Food Bak 
ers ineptd.; capital $20,000; Stelianos Papar 


Nick 
Tenn., Memphis — Optical Schulte 

Roy Optical Co. ineptd. ; capital $10,000 ; 

Roy, E, V. Schulte, Frank S. Elgin. 

Tex., Dallas—Whistle.—Whistle Co. of Dal 
las ineptd.: capital $100,000; Arthur J. Kings 
bury, L. B. Phillips. D. D. Wharton; all 
Dover, Del. 

Tex., Dallas—Chemicals. Modern Chemical 
Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. W. 
Cc. F. Merritt, Fred Tennant. 

Tex., El Paso—Drugs and Chemicals,—C 
nental Drug & Chemical Co. ; 
from $50,000 to $100,000, 

Va., Norfolk — Refinery. 
Provision Co., Law Bldg.; 
and reinforced concrete; 
& Ferguson, Archts., Law Bldg. 

W. Va., Williamson — 
jottling Co. ineptd capital $25,000; Gus J. 
Moon, Williamson; C. N, Staples, Stone, Ky. ; 
N, M. Chattaroy, W. Va. 


rizos, Sifneos, 
Goods. 


Edw. 


Jewell, 


nti 


increase capital 


Wynne Lard & 
construct refinery ; 
brick, steel Peebles 


Beverages. — Sanitary 


Strong, 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 
Ala., 


Co.; erect 


Mobile—Showroom.—Adams Machinery 


showroom and warehouse; 3 


stories; concrete, with glass front. 


Ark., Fort Smith—Automobiles.—Light Car 
Sales Co, ineptd.; capital $10,000; M. A. Stro- 
zier, J. S, MeCord, J. C. Gann. 

Fla., Orlando — Service Station. — Coite W. 


Coite W. 
Parrish, 
Secy.-Treas. ; 


Hill Co, organized ; capital $50,000; 
Hill, Prest. and Mgr.; Moorman M. 
V.-P.; J. P. Holbrook, 


salesroom service station ; 


erect 
and fireproof; E. 
PD. Kenyon, Contr. 

Ga., Atlanta—Service Station.- 
Car Co., Cleveland, O.; erect 
200x400 ft.; fireproof; A. V. Gude & Co., 
Contrs., Atlanta, Watson Engineering 
Co., Archt. and Constr. Engr., Cleveland, O. 


White Motor 
service station ; 


Ga. ; 


Ga., Cave Spring.—City Garage; rebuild 
burned 2-story garage; loss $10,000. 

Ky., Bowling Green—Garage.—Powell Auto- 
mobile Co. ; erect addition to garage; 1 story; 
24x110 ft.; Geo. I. Knight, Contr. 

Ky., Scottsville — Filling-Station. — Allen 
County Service Station Co. 
$40,000; F. W. Boulag, F. J. 
Bedico. 

Ky., Taylorsville—Garage.—M. 8. 
build burned garage. 


ineptd.; capital 
Chipman, Jewell 


Cheek ; re- 


establish plant; contemplated. 


Md., Baltimore—Garage.—R. F. Good, Reis- 
terstown Rd. and Garrison Ave.; erect addi- 
tion to garage; 1 story ; 57x106 ft.; F. J. Sim- 
mers Construction Co., Contr., 3001 Green- 


mount Ave. and 517 Poplar Grove St. 
Md., Baltimore- Wa. <. 
North Ave. and St. ; 
addition ; 2 story; 
Archt., 703 Calvert 
Md., Baltimore 
Jacob A. Rice, 


erect 


Garé Hipple, 


garage 


Harris, 





Chester erect 
80x80 ft. ; 
Bldg. 


-Garage. 


Robert L. 


Motor Co., 
and North Aves 
85x175 ft. ; 
Bldg, 
City—Garage.—M. L. 
Gill, Jr., Engr 


Rice 
Madison 
garage; 1 or 2 brick ; 
Smith & May, Archts., Calvert 

Mo., Kansas 
care of Ed H. 


story; 


White, 


Contr. ; erect 


garage; 2 story and basement; 100x160 ft. ; 
brick ; stone trimming. 

Mo., Kansas City—Garage.—C. H. Weiden 
man, 4017 Penn St.; erect garage; 1 story and 


basement; 50x80 ft.; brick; stone; composi- 


tion roof; construction by day work. 
Mo., St. Louis—Garage.—Harry Harowitz, 
Areade Bldg. ; erect addition to garage; J. O. 


Popp, Archt., Odd Fellows’ Bldg. 


N. C., Greensboro—Garage.—Guilford Motor 
Car Co., R. M. Clapp, Prest.; erect $60,000 
garage on 65x140-ft. site; 3 story; brick. 

Okla., Stigler—Garage.—Lantz Motor Co.; 
erect garage; 2 story and basement; 75x150 
ft.; brick; stone trimming: reinforced con 
crete; composition roof; Barnes & MeCoy, 
Archts., Muskogee, Okla. 


eS Accessories.— 
ineptd. ; 
Henry A. Bowick, Prest.; Ernest 
Secy.-Treas. 


Charleston—Automobile 
Trinity Ball Bearing Replacement Co. 
capital $2000 ; 
W. King, 


a < Meggetts Antomobiles Farmers’ 
Supply & Automobile Co. of Meggetts; chart 
ered: capital $40,000; S. J. Rumph, Prest.;: 
ID. ©. Towles, V.-P.: R. S. Stevens 


Tex., Electra—Filling Station.—D. T. Cross; 


erect gasoline filling station. 


rex., Eastland — Automobiles Lone Star 
Motor Co, organized: G. A, Phillips, Prest 
Clyde L. Garrett, V.-P.; L. M. Pratt. Secy 
has 75x100-ft. building (Lately noted in 






corporated, Capital $25,000.) 
Fort Worth—Garage.—D, J. 
Ave., Mistletoe 


burned garage ; $3100 


Blast, 2378 


Heights; rebuild 


Tex., 
Harrison 


Tex., Fort Worth—filling Station.—Mid- 
Tex Petroleum Co.; erect $100,000 filling sta- 
tion and office building. 

Automobile 


3 stories; re- 


Houston—Garage.—Armour 
erect $81,000 garage; 1 and 


Tex., 
Ca. 2 
inforeced concrete. 


Va., Cape Charles—Garage.—C. W. Parson; 


erect garage: 2 story; 40x70 ft.; Pusey-Mor- 
ris Co., Contr.: H. Robt. Diehl, Archt., Me- 
Kevitt Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 
Roadhouses, Etc. 


Tex., Dublin.—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 
F. G. Jonah, Chief Engr., St. Louis, Mo.; 
awarded contracts: Wm. McDonald Con- 
struction Co., St. Louis, Mo., for roundhouse 
and machine shops; Hedges-Weeks Con- 
struction Co., Springfield, Mo., for turntable, 
cinder conveyors and material racks. (Su- 
persedes recent item.) 

Brownsville & 
temporary buildings 
machine (Lately 


Tex., Kingsville. —St. Louis, 
Mexico R. R.: construct 
to replace burned 
noted.) 


shops. 


Road and Street Construction. 
Ala., Decatur.—Morgan County Commrs. ; 
construct roads ; voted $440,000 bonds. (Lately 


La., New Iberia —Inner Tubes. — Climax } noted to vote.) 


Fullerton Bldg.; | Rubber Co., Frank B. Wilson, Columbus, O.; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Ala., Fort Payne.—City, R. J. Chitwood in 


charge; construct 7 mi. sidewalk and 30) ft, 
street paving; $10,000 available: bids until 
Jan. 1, 1921. (See Machinery Wanted—Pay- 
ing.) 

Db. C.. Washington.—District Commrs., 39 


District Bldg.; grade 
eut Ave. N. W. and 
until Nov. 16. (See Machinery 
Construction, ) 


16,500 cu. yds. Connecti 
Mill road: bids 
Wanted—Road 


Pierce 


Fla., Sumterville.—Sumter County Commrs.; 


’ 


construct 15-ft. asphalt road from Marion 
County line to Hernando County line; 42 mi.; 
$125,000 available; contract let. 

Ga., Blackshear.—State Highway Dept t- 
lanta, Ga.; construct 8.93 mi. sand-clay road; 
$82,000 ; build reinforced concrete bridge ; 
Brooks-Calloway Co., Contr., Healy Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. W. MeWhorter, Div. Engr 
Waycross, Ga. 

Ga., Columbus.—City ; pave 6 streets and 2 


sidewalks: $500,000. Address The Mayor. 


Ga., Darien. — State Highway Comsn.. 
lanta, Ga.; grade and surface roads with 
shell; build bridge over Altamaha River: $1 
133; Brooks-Calloway Co., Contr., Atlanta, Ga, 


Hamilton.—Harris 
road ; $51,076.79: 


bers, Contrs. 


(Gra., County Commrs 


construct McLendon & Cham- 
Lowndes Commrs. 
Revenues, B. G. 


Ga., Valdosta. County 
Roads and Lassiter, Clerk; 
eenstruct 5.65 mi. topsoil surfaced road; 4.01 
mi. will be constructed by county with con- 
vict remainder, 


forces, 1.64 mi., has been con 


tracted for. (Supersedes recent item.) 

Ky., Murray.—Calloway County Commrs.; 
construct roads and bridges; vote on $350,000 
bonds. 
Shelbyville. 


construct 


Ky., Shelby 
$24,071 ; 
Louisville, Ky. 
La.. Rayville—Richland Parish 
complete Monroe-Bastrop road; 


Commrs 


& Co., 


County 


roads } R. B. Tyler 


Contrs., 

Police Jury ; 
4 mi.; gravel; 
MeGuire Cattle Co., Contr. 


Mad., 
Chrmn. 


saltimore 
and Conslt. FE: Paving 
pave streets and build bridges; voted $6,590,000 
(Lately noted to 


City. R. Keith Compton 





r. Comst 
loans. 

Md., Belair. 
rett Bldg., 


State 


vote.) 


State Comsn., 601 Gat 


Roads 





faltimore: grade and drain 3.04 mi. 
Highway from 


Aberdeen; Tiarford 


Little Gunpowder Falls 


toward County, Contract 





11-26: bids until Nov. 16. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Road Construction.) 

Miss., Biloxi.—City Comsn.; construct 6 mi 
hard-surfaced roadway and beach protection ; 
invite bids; voted 0,000 bonds. 

Miss., Macon.—City, J. J. Scott, Clerk; im- 


prove streets; vote Nov. 15 on $18,000 bonds. 
Mo., 
Governor ; 


Jefferson City.—State, Russell B. Gard 


ner, voted $60,000,000 bonds, 


Mo., Jefferson City.—Cole County Commrs. ; 
construct Pine-Bardley Rd. in Doniphan 





Special Road Dist.; $57,021.81; contract let. 
N. C., Dobson. — Surry County Commrs., 
Ilenry Wolfe, Clk.; construct roads; issued 
000 bonds. 
N. C., Burgaw. — State Highway Comsn., 


Raleigh, N. C.: construct 27 
Goldsborough road; Porter & 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 
and topsoil to Dicus Bros., 
Supersedes recent item. 
Wanted—Cement ; 
gine.) 
mm <, 
missioners : 
$2,000,000 
Okla., 


mi. Wilmington 
Boyd, Contrs., 
sublet grading 
Monroe, N. C. 
(See Machinery 
jars; Gravel; Sand; En- 
Guilford 


roads ; 


Greensboro,— County Com 


construct vote Dee. 14 on 


bonds. 
gravel 


Muskogee.—Cicy: construct 


road on S. 24th St.; $8000; Henson Bros., 
Contrs. 
S. C., Greenville——State Highway Dept., 
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Columbia, S. C.; construct 2 mi. road from Broening, Prest. 3oard of Awards; repair | Fla., Miami. P. Thornton Marye, Archt., 


Greenville to Jones store; $113,000; 
& Henry, Contrs, 
Newberry.—Newberry County Super- 
visors, J. C. Sample; construct 4.321 mi. Pied- 
mont Highway between Lexington County 
line and Little Mountain; Federal-aid Project 
65; 10,000 yds. topsoil surfacing; $34,465.25; 
Newell Contracting Co., Contr., Anderson, S. 
C.; L. M. Weisiger, Div. Engr., Laurens, 8S. 
Cc. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 


8. C., 





Carolina State 
construct 12 


8. C., 
Highway Dept., Columbia, S. C.; 
mi. road from Orangeburg south toward Bam- 
$90,000; bids until 


Orangeburg.—South 


berg county line: bridges: 


Nov. 20. (See Machinery Wanted—Road Con- 
struction.) 
Ss. ¢.. Saint George.—South Carolina High- 


way Dept., Columbia, S. C.; construct 15 mi. 
road between Reevesville and Dorchester. 
Walhalla.—State Highway Dept., Col- 
umbia, S. C.; construct 10 mi, Seneca-Wal- 
halla road; top-soil; bids until Nov. 18. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 


Sf 


a 
road 
county 


Dept., Columbia, 8S. C.; construct 4 mi. 
between Fishing Creek and Chester 
line ; $20,000; bids until Nov. 16. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Road Construction.) 





Tex., Austin.—City ; pave streets; vote Dec. 
14 on $50,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Breckenridge. — City; pave streets; 
vote on $300,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Tex., Cleburne.—Johnson County Commrs 
0. O. Chrisman, Judge; construct 29 mi. 


Dallas highway and 8 mi. Weatherford high- 


way; 445,000 cu. yds. surfacing; bids until 
Nov. 13; R. O. Whitaker. County Engr. (See 


Wanted—Road 
Tex., Dallas.—Dallas County Commrs. ; 
scenic road; 8-in, rock founda- 
bridges: con- 
$120,884.02 


Machinery Construction. ) 


struct 8.9 mi. 
tion with 3-in. gravel surface ; 
tract to Cullom-Harrolson Co. at 


for grading and surfacing, and Hoard & 
Seguine Co. at $58,128.02 for drainage work 
and bridges. 

Tex., El Paso.—City: improve streets and 


vote on $200,000 


Address The Mayor. 


sewers ; bonds ; contemplated. 





York.—South Carolina State Highway | 


| HH. 8. 


con- | 


Tex., Fort Worth.—City Comsn.; pave Con- | 
cho St. 
Tex. Nacogdoches. — Nacogdoches County 


Commrs., J. M. Marshall, 
52.5 mi. gravel roads; steel bridges; 
Nov. 15: L. Acker, County Engr. 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 


Judge; construct 


(See Ma- 


Tex., Rockport.—Aransas Commrs., 
Fred Stevens, Judge; construct 10 mi. mud- 
shell road; 23,000 yds. shell; $66,000 available ; 


County 


Miller Construction Co., Contr., Port Lavaca, 
Tex.: Fred Pureevill, Engr., Rockport, Tex. 
(Supersedes recent item.) 

Tex., Stamford. — City Comsn.; pave 18 
blocks. 

Tex., Weatherford.—City Commrs.; pave 3 
blocks on Main and Custer Sts. 

W. Va., Charleston.—State, Jno. G. Corn- 
well, Governor; construet roads; voted 


amendment to State constitution providing 


for bond issue of $50,000,000. 


vote.) 


(Lately noted to 


Sewer Construction. 


D. C., Washington.—Dist. Commrs., 509 Dist. 


Bldg.: construct 1000 lin. ft. 15-in.-dia, pipe 
sewer; bids until Nov. 8S. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Sewers. ) 

Ky., Frankfort.—City ; construct trunk-line 


Distil- 
Mayor. 


sewer from Reformatory to ©. F. C. 
voted $75,000 bonds. Address The 
(Lately noted to vote.) 


Md., 


lery ; 


Baltimore. — City, Mayor Wm. F. 


bids until | 


Slattery | and improve disposal plant; extend sanitary 


and storm sewerage; voted $8,000,000 loan. 


(Lately noted to vote.) 


Md., Halpin.—International Shoe Corp., A. 


K. Pomeroy, Prest., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Boston, Mass.; install sewer and water sys 
tems, 

N. C., Franklin.—Town, Geo. L. Cook, Clk. ; 


install sewer and water systems; issued $160, 
000 bonds. 

N. C., Henderson. 
Mayor; extend 
8-in. sanitary Sewers; 


-City, M. H. 


$18,000 : 


Stone, 


sewer System ; mi. 
manholes, flush tanks: 
Gilbert C. White, E Durham, N. C.;: 
Tucker & Laxton, Contrs., Charlotte, N. C. 
(Lately noted bids until Oct. 25.) 

N. C., Zebulon.—Town, M. 


Mayor; issued $60,000 sewer and water system 





B. Humphrey, 


bonds. 

Okla., Miami.—City, J. B. Gibbs, Clk.; 
struct sewage-disposal plant; $161,000; invites 
Hughes Engineering Co., Engr., 304 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
(Lately noted.) 

Okla., Waynoka. — City; construct 
disposal plant; vote in Noy. on $60,000 bonds ; 
Olmstead & Co., Engrs., 417 Exchange 
Bldg., Oklahoma City. 


con- 


bids ; 


sewage 


Amarillo, — City, J. G. Colby, Mgr. ;: 
plant; $ 


(Previously 


Tex., 





construct sewage-disposal 
Wilmering & Mullen, 
noted to vote On $18,009 bonds.) 


Contrs. 
Austin.—City ; extend sanitary sewer 
Dee. 14 on $55,000 bonds; 
sewage-disposal plant; vote 
Address The Mayor. 


Tex., 
system ; 
and repair 
14 on $20,000 bonds, 

Pex., 
vote on 


extend 
Dec. 


vote 


sewers; 
Mayor. 


improve 
The 

Tex., Dallas.—City instal] sani- 
tary sewers in Park View addition ; $98,772.55; 
Klein Blackmear & Post Pipe 
Co., $18,861.34. 

Tex., El a 
Mayor ; system and 
contemplates voting On $200,000 bonds ; 


Breckenridge.—City ; 
$250,000 bonds. Address 
Comnrs. ; 
Bros., Contrs, : 
Contrs. for pipe; 
Acting 


streets ; 


Paso.—City, Semple, 


improve sewer 


instal 





disposal plant; contemplates voting on $ 
(Previously noted.) 

Tex., Fort Worth.—City, C. E. 
Finance Comsnr.; construct 
plant; voted $750,000 bonds. 


bonds. 
Manning, 


sewage-disposal 


Tex., Galveston.—Treasury Dept., Jas. A. 
Wetmore. Acting Supvr. Archt., Washington, 
D. C.: construct surface drainage system ; 
install spray apron; repair riprap, ete., at 
U. S. Quarantine Station; bids until] Dee. 9 
‘See Mehy. Wanted—Drainage System.) 

Shipbuilding Plants. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Stee] Steamships.—Duval 
Corp. chartered: capital 3100.00; Eli Nees, 
M. A. O’Bryne, P. H. Haslam; all Savannah, 
Ga.: purchased shipyard property; 65 acres ; 
plant adapted to ship, locomotive and car 
building, repairing, ete. (Eli Nees lately 


noted purchased plant.) 

Miss., Pascagoula — Shipbuilding.—U. S&S. 
Engr. Dept. for Gulf Dist.; acquired 11 acres 
on east bank tiver to extend 
Naval Reservation; build following: 40xS80- 
ft. power-house; 40x100-ft. machine shop; 
40x50-ft. blacksmith shop; additional 3500- 


Pascagoula 


ton marine railway; 2 sets construction 
ways; creosoting plant; 15x60-ft. office; 40x 
100-ft. woodworking shop; 3 oil storage 


tanks; tanks; tracks from 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. to Reservation. 


creosote spur 


Telephone Systems. 
Home.—Interstate 
M. Delapp; 
install 


Ark., Mountain Telephone 
Co., Leon W. Mixer, W. 


remodel ; 


purchased 
telephone exchange ; switch- 


board, ete. 


Atlanta, Ga.; has for 


change building. 


plans telephone ex 


Mo., St, Joseph.—Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., E. D. Ninis, Prest.; remodel plant 
and erect 50x50-ft. addition; 2 stories and 


basement; Lehr Construction Co., Contr., 1712 
Frederick Ave.; roofing let to Seaman & 
Sehucke, 1611 Frederick Ave.; heating and 


plumbing to Kennedy Plumbing & Heating 





Co., 714 Francis Ave. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 
Textile Mills. 

S. C., Belton—Turkish Towels.—Blair Mills; 
increase capital from $25,000 to $100,000 

Tex., Dallas—Hosiery.—Texas Hosiery Mills 

ranized; Jas. C. Dobson, Prest.-Mg 1407 
S. Ervay St.; J. R. Brown, V.-P.; W. R. Page, 


Secy.-Treas. ; $100,000 capital; establish plant ; 
$60,000 install 115 knitting 
electric daily output 1000 


doz. prs. infant’s cotton hosiery. (Supersedes 


purchased mehy. ; 


machines ; power ; 


recent item.) 

Tex., Hillsboro—Cotton Dueck. Hillsboro 
Cotton Mills; increase capital from $90,000 to 
$300,000, 

Water-Works. 
Ky., Ashland.—City:; improve water and 


station ; filtration plant; ex 
tend mains; install meters; build 
additional reservoir; voted $250,000 bonds, Ad 
dress The Mayor. (Lately 


pumping erect 


and clean 
noted to vote.) 


IIarrodsburg. City, J. G. Pulliam, 
Mayor; extend and repair water-works ; voted 
Paul Engr., 39 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill 

Md., Baltimore.—City, Mayor Wm. F. 
Prest. Board of Awards; 
voted $15,000,000 
vote.) 


Ky., 


$100,000) bonds; Ilenson, 
Broen- 


ing, extend water 


supply ; loan. (Previously 
noted to 
Md... Frostburg.—Town, A. Chas. 


Mayor; defeated $250,000 increase water-supply 


Stewart, 


bonds. (Lately noted to vote.) 

Md., Halpin.—International Shoe Corp., A. 
K. Pomeroy, Prest., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Boston, Mass.; install artesian well, water 
and sewer systems. 

Miss., Greenville. City: improve water 
works: issued $65,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Miss., Macon.—City, Jas, G. Horton, Mayor ; 
improve and repair water and light plants; 
vote Nov. 15 on $25,000 bonds. 


Mo., Caruthersville. — City; improve water- 


works: vote Nov. 9 on $65,000 bonds. Address 
The Mayor. 

N. C., Franklin.—Town, Geo. L. Cook, Clk. : 
install water and sewer system; isued $160,000 


bonds, 

N. C., Zebulon.—Town, M. B. Ilumphrey 
Mayor: issued $60,000 water and sewer system 
bonds 
building 


Trezevant. construct 


water-works 


Tenn., City; 
pumping 


Address The 


around vote 


on $2500 


station ; 


bonds. Mayor. 


Tex., El 
Mayor; 


a -<, 


water-works ; 


Paso.—City, Semple, Acting 


improve contemplates 


voting bonds. (Previously noted.) 


Mineola Ice, Light & Water 


$40,000 to $30,000, 


Mineola. 


Co.: inerease capital 


Tex., 
from 


Tex., Mineral Wells.—City ; improve water- 
works; lay pipe line; equip plant at Lake 
Mineral Wells: voted $20,000 bonds. Address 
The Mayor. 

Tex., Roby. Roby Light & Water Co. 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; L. C. Eastland; con 


engines, gen 


Plants.) 


struct $000 power-house ; install 


erators, ete. (See Electric-Light 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Woodworking Plants. 


Ala., Jacksonville—Headings.—F. §S. Tred- 
aways; rebuild burned barrel-heading mill. 
Fla., River—Crates.—Crystal River 
Frederick Van Roy, 


Crystal 
Crate Co. organized; 
Prest.; Harry H. Root, V.-P.; C. B. Root, 
Secy.-Treas.; succeeds Baum & Van Roy 
Crate Co.; purchased 21,420 acre timber tract 
in Levy County. (Lately noted ineptd., capi- 
tal $500,000.) 

Fla., Fort Meade—Crates, ete.—K. O. Varn; 
establish plant; mfre, fruit crates and boxes. 

Fla., Sash, 


Pensacola—Doors, ete.—Eitzen- 


McCaskill Co. organized; establish plant; 
mfre. doors, sash, blinds and other wood- 
work. 

Ky., Louisville-Wagons.—Kentucky Wagon | 


Mfg. Co., R. V. Board, Prest.; erect 1 and 4- 


story plant addition; concrete construction; | 
D. X. Murphy & Bros., Archts., | 


slab floor; 
Louisville Trust Bldg. (Previously noted to 
erect $1,000,000 structures.) 


Md., Baltimore — Furniture, 


Mallonee & Proctor ineptd. ; 217 Guilford Ave. ; | 
eapital $30,000; Edward A. Powers, J. Frank | 


Mallonee, Egbert M. Proctor. 

Md., Baltimore—Baskets, ete.—Wysham Co. 
incptd.; 106 S. Hanover St.; capital $30,000; 
George F. and J. Kemp Wysham, Wm. Francis 
Smith. 

Md., Curtis Bay—Flooring.—Duraflex Co. 
organized; Ralph Bolgiano, Prest.; J. F. 


Nachod, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr.; L. P. Bolgiano; | 


all 213 Courtland St., Baltimore; erect 2 steel 
unit buildings; install $35,000 equipment; 
has option on site; mfre. flooring. 

Mo., Kansas City — Truck Bodies.—A. B. 
Clippinger & Son Mfg. Co., 1100 S, Mill St.; 
erect 1-story-and-basement 47x130-ft. building ; 
brick and stone trimmings; composition roof- 


ing; construction by owner; H. D. Pampel, | 


Archt., 404 Finance Bldg. 


Tenn., Memphis — Wagons. — James 
Graham Wagon Co., Jefferson St.; erect 1- 
story building; brick and reinforced con- 
crete construction; $40,000; has 150x250-ft. 
site; 
Bldg. (Lately noted to rebuild burned plant.) 

Tex., Houston—Sash and Doors.—Southport 
Sash & Door Co. ineptd.; 1106 Preston Ave. ; 


capital $50,000; John A. Owen, Prest.; D. H. | 
Brown, V.-P.-Mgr.; J. L. Weile, Secy.-Treas. ; | 


erect 
struction ; 


80x240-ft. building; ordinary mill con- 
install woodworking mehy. 
motors. Lately noted ineptd, as Southern 
Sash & Door Co. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Motors; Woodworking Machinery.) 


Fire Damage. 


Ala,, Brownsboro.—Joe Collier’s residence, 


near Brownsboro; owned by Dr. E. O. Wil- | 


liamson, Gurley, Ala. 


Ala., Fort Deposit.—J. F. 
dence, 


Barganier’s resi- 


Ala., Jacksonville.—F. S. Tredaways’ barrel- 
heading mill. 

Ala., Ozark.—Dale County Almshouse. 
dress Dale County Commrs. 

Ark., Mammoth Spring.—City Jail. 
The Mayor. 


Ad- 


Fla., Arcadia.—Standard Growers’ Exchange | 


packing plant; loss $100,000; Hooper packing 
plant building, owned by W. G. Welles; Grey- 
stone Apartments, loss $5000; Mrs. 
man’s residence; L. L. Morgan's residence. 

Fla., Tallahassee. — Florida State College 
dormitory. 

Ga., Baconton.—J. R. and J. B. 
turpentine still; loss $5000 to $7000. 

Ga., Cave Spring.—City Garage’s building; 
loss $10,000. 


ete. — Powers, | 


& 


Hanker & Cairnes, Archts., Scimitar | 


and | 


Address | 


Zimmer- | 


Miller’s 


Ga., Perry.—W. E. McLendon’s 
owned by Dr. W. J. Little, Macon. 

Ga., Rome.—Brewster Hall at Berry. School, 
| near Rome, Address The President. 


Ga., Valdosta.—W. A. Godwin’s residence. 





Ky., Taylorsville. — M. S. Cheek’s power 
| plant, garage and blacksmith shop; loss 
| $15,000. 
| Md., Belair.— Mrs. Margaret E. Maddox's 
‘ residence, Upper Cross Roads. 

) 

| Md., Hagerstown. — Antietam Fire Co.’s 
| building, Summit Ave., occupied by Antietam 
| Armory and Antietam Printing Co.; loss 
| $50,000, 

Md., Tilghman’s Island.—Tilghman Packing 
| Co.’s oyster and fish-packing plant. 

| 

Miss., Meridian.—Masonic Widows and Or- 
phans’ Home; loss $30,000 to $40,000; J. F. 
Hill, Supt. 


Miss., Meehan.—Meehan Consolidated School ; 
| J. A. Riddell, County Supt., Meridian. 


| Miss., Winterville.—People’s Gin Co.’s cot- | 
ton ginnery; loss $22,000, 
Mo., St. Joseph.—Garfield School. Address 


Board of Education. 


| Okla., Etowah—(R. D. from Noble).—W. 
| Sharp and J. M. Hopper’s cotton ginnery; 
| loss $8000. 

N. C., Wilmington.—Widener Lumber Co.’s 


saw and planing mill; loss $100,000. 
8S. C., Columbia.—J. I. Frick’s store; Glenn 


residence ; | 


Patterson’s dwelling; J. R. Rivers’ store ang 
residence. 


S. C., Gaffney. — Moore Bros.’ store, near 
Globe Mill. 
| §&. C., Edgefield.—J. H. Self’s cotton ginnery: 
loss $8000. 
S. C., Trough.—D. B. Wood’s building. 


Tenn., Memphis.—Mrs. Carl Limeberg’s 


house, Raleigh Rd.: occupied by Mrs. G. M. 
Harmon ; loss $15,000. 

Tex., Bentonville—J. H. Davis’ residence 

Tex., Fort Worth—D. J. Blast’s garage, 
2378 Harrison Ave.; loss $3100. 

Tex., Graham. — Blanks & Fauntleroy’s 
steam laundry; loss $16,000. 

Tex., Mt. Calm.—Masonic Hall, First State 
Bank building and L. Silbert’s store; total 
loss, $52,000. 

Tex., Seymour.—McLain Hotel owned by 


Daugherty & Gorman loss $200,000. 

Tex., Waco.—Fannin Abstract & Title Co.’s 
offices, Southern Union Life Insurance Bidg.; 
loss $20,000. 


Va., Alexandria.—Old Dominion Glass (o.’s 


stockroom, Fairfax and Montgomery Sts.; 
loss $25,000. 
Va., Bedford City. — Rando!nh-Macon 


Academy; loss $50,000. 
Va., Dumbarton.—Bethlehem Baptist Chi 
Address The Pastor. 
7a, 
ment store on Washington Ave.; 


reh 


Newport News.—Meyers Bros.’ depart 
loss $75,000. 





Apartment-Houses. 

Fla., DeLand.—L. M. Patterson ; erect apart- 
ment-house, 

Fla., Miami. — Ralston Bros. 
erect $200,000 apartment-house, 
| Ga., Atlanta.—J, S. and C. R. Collins ;erect 
| $75,000 apartment-house; 2 stories; brick ve- 
| neer; day labor. 


Realty Co. ; 


Tenn., Knoxville.—Jas. M. Sullins; consider- 
ing erecting or 6-story apartment-house ; 
fireproof; 3 or 4 apartments on 
lot 60x135 ft. (See Machinery Wanted—Agri- 
cultural Plans.) 

Tex., Dallas.—L. V. LaTaste ; remodel apart- 
ment-house, 2820 Helmes St. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—A, Bunker; erect 2-story 
| frame apartment-house and store, 2600 Clinton 
Ave, 

Va., Norfolk.—Philip B. Moser, Law Bldg.; 
reported preparing plans for $300,000 apart- 
ment-house; 4 stories; 56 suites; brick. 

Va., Richmond.—Apartment Home Building 
| Corp., Chas. M. Phillips, American Natl. Bank 
Bldg.; erect $25,000 apartment-house, Frank- 
lin and Lombardy Sts. ; 2 stories; 40x40x30 ft. ; 


brick ; plans and construction by owner. 


5 


Association and Fraternal. 

D. C., Washington.—Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Mrs. Geo. M. Miner, Prest., 
17th and D Sts. N. W.; 
building, 18th and D Sts. N. W.; 2 stories and 
| basement; 100x100 ft.; brick and stone; fire- 
proof; Marsh & Peters, Archts., 520 13th St. 


| N. W. (Previously noted.) 
Ga., Augusta—West End Y. M. C. A., J. 
| Edgar Probyn, Gen, Secy.; bids unti] Nov. 12 
to erect $55,000 building; 2 stories: frame, 


| hollow tile and stucco; 
| concrete floors; vapor heat; electric lights; 





erect $200,000 office ' 


tin roof; pine and | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be ef advantage to all concerned if 


each floor; |. 


BUILDING NEWS 


EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


dumbwaiter ; 
partitions; 
Archt., Lamar 
Asso. Archt. 

Ky., Louisville——Union Labor Organization, 
Jas. F&F. Dalton, Chrmn.; erect $35,000 temple; 
3 stories and basement; brick; fireproof. 
(Previously noted.) 


hollow fireproof tile; rolling 
ventilators; Philander P. Scroggs, 

Bldg.; Whitley L. Ewing, 
(Lately noted.) 


Mo., Kansas City. — Young Men’s Christian 
Association; erect $30,000 building, 12th St. 
and Bennington Ave., Blue Valley. 

N. C., Canton.—Lodge No. 149, Knights of 
Pythias, E. M. Greir, Chrmn. Comm.; erect 
$50,000 building. 

Okla., Stillwater.—Dr, Beason; interested in 


erection of $40,000 fraternity building; 2 sto- 
ries and basement; 72x56 ft.; brick, stone 


trim; Monnot & Reid, Archts., Empire Bldg., 
Oklahoma City. 


Bank and Office. 


Ala., Huntsville—Struve Estate; convert 
3-story building, Courthouse Sq., into office 
building; erect 2 additional stories; install 
elevators; steam heat, 

Ark., Little Rock.—Federal Reserve 
St. Louis; considering erecting brapvch build- 
ing, 3d and Louisiana Sts. 


Sank, 


D. C., Washington.—Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution; erect $200,000 office building 
(See Association and Fraternal.) 

Fla., Lakeland.—E. J. Kaufman and J. 1. 
Haldeman; erect office building on Lemon 
St. ; 35x53 ft.; 3 stories; brick or stone; upper 
floors, apartments. 

Mo., Jefferson City.—Central Missouri Trust 
Co.:; remodel banking-room, 

Tenn., Aleoa.—Bank of Blount County, W. L. 
Russell, Prest., Maryville; erect 2-story bank 
building, Farraday St. 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Tenn., Nashville—National Life & Accident 
Insurance Co., L. H. MeDill, Local Supt., 
417% Union Ave.; reported to erect $200,000 
oflice and store building; 5 stories and base- 
ment; 137x160 ft.; brick; stone or terra-cotta 
trim; steel beams and girders; concrete slab 
joor and roof construction; Geo. Norton, 
Archt., Independent Life Bldg. 

Tex., El Paso. — State Natl. Bank, C. R. 
Morehead, Prest.; erect $200,000 building, San 
Antonio and Oregon Sts.; terra-cotta; 48x112 
ft.: 40 ft. high; main floor, mezzanine and 
basement ; 5 vaults; 7000 safety-deposit boxes ; 
electric elevator; Trost & Trost, Archts., El 
Remington Co., Contr. for interior of 
(Lately 


Taso; 
building and equipment, Los Angeles. 
noted.) 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Mid-Tex Petroleum Co. ; 
erect $100,000 office building and oil-filling sta- 


tion, 7th and Main Sts.; 2 stories; brick. 


Tex., Mercedes.—First Natl. Bank, John T. ! 


Hackney, Prest.; erect $30,000 building. 

Va., Fieldale.—Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., Frank Wilson, Mgr. Fieldale Dept.; 
erect bank building; 1 story; W. C. Northup, 
Archt., Winston-Salem, N. C. (See Stores.) 

Va., Norfolk.—Philip B. Moser, Law Bldg. ; 
reported preparing plans for $300,000 
building; 6 stories; 25x100 ft.; terra-cotta and 
reinforced concrete, 


Churches. 


Ala., Birmingham. — Independent Presbyte- 
rian Church, Rev. Henry M. Edmonds, pastor ; 
Harold Chrmn. Building Comm., 
American Trust Bldg. ; erect $175,000 building; 
concrete, tile and hardwood 
steam heat; slate roof; safes; 
rolling partitions; wire 
steel sash and trim; Warren & Knight and 
Miller & Martin, Archts. (Previously noted.) 

Ala., Boligee.—Baptist Church, Dr. L. O. 
Dawson, D. A. C. Davidson and J. E. Herring, 
organizers, Tuscaloosa; erect building. 

D. C., Washington.—Methodist Board, Clar- 
ence True Wilson, Secy.; Wm. T. Galliher, 
Chrmn. Finance Comm.; erect $600,000 build- 
ing, Ist St. and Maryland Ave.; 6 stories; 
marble, 


Sanson, 


stone ; 


glass ; 


D. C., Washington.—Church of the Redeemer, | Pastor. 


Italian Baptist, Rev. M. C. Marseglia, pastor, 
1120 5th St. N. W.; Pasguale C. Vasco, Chrmn. 
Building Comm., 1330 G St. N. E.; erect $20,000 
building, New York Ave. and Kirby St. N. W.; 
1 story and basement; stone; 40x60 ft.; J. H. 
DeSibour, Archt., Hibbs Bldg. 

Fla., Jacksonville.—First Church of Christ, 
Scientist ; erect building; W. A. Shull, Archt., 
St. Petersburg. (Previously noted.) 

Fla., Leesburg. — Church of Christ; 
building. Address The Pastor. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—Church of Christ, 
Scientist ; erect building; W. A. Shull, Archt. 

Fla., Tampa.—First Church of 
Scientist ; erect $75,000 building, Grand Cen- 
tral and Cedar Aves.; W. A. Shull, Archt., 
St. Petersburg. (Previously noted.) 


erect 


office | 


| Chureh, Rey. E. 
floors ; | 


interior tile; | 
ventilators ; | 


Christ, | 


Fla., West Palm Beach. — Congregational | 
Church; plans to erect building. Address The 
Pastor. 


Ky., Bowling Green.—Presbyterian Church, 
C. H. Smith, Chrmn. Comm.; expend $30,000 
to remodel building and erect addition; one 
story; brick; Nevin, Henry & Wischmeyer, 
Archts., Starks Bldg., Louisville. 


Ky., Lexington. — Woodland Christian 
Church, Rev. E. T. Edmonds, Pastor, 326 
Grosvenor <Ave.; erect $75,000 building; 


brick; H. A, Churchill, Archt., Fayette Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 

Md., Baltimore.—Chizuk Amunoh Congrega- 
tion, MceCulloh and Mosher Sts.; erect $400,000 
synagogue, Eutaw Pl. and Chauncey Ave.; 
stone and brick ; 88.8x122.4 ft.; basement only 


present ; $90,000; 
Calvert Bldg. ; 


Jos. 
con- 


to be constructed at 
Evans Sperry, Archt., 
struction by owner. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Old Monroe.—H, P. Hess, 4811 Cote 
Brilliant St., St. Louis; preparing plans for 
$15,000 brick parochial residence; 2 stories. 

Mo., St. Louis.—St. Michael's Church, Rev. 
Jos. Preuss, Pastor, Shrewsbury Park; erect 
$20,000 teachers’ home, Shrewsbury Park; 2 
stories; 37x38 ft.; brick; Louis Preuss, 
Archt., 4208 Lenox Ave., Shrewsbury Park. 

Mo., St. Louis.—St. Mary of Magdelene 
Church, Rev. J. Thompson, Pastor; erect 
$10,000 building, Kingshighway and Ban- 
croft Sts.; 1 story; 36x80 ft.; frame; Wm. 
P. MeMahon, Archt., Title Guaranty Bldg. 

Mo., Wheatland.—Christian Church, Rev. A. 
Springfield, interested ; 


T. Mahaney, erect 
$20,000 building. 

N. C., Belmont.—First Baptist Church ; erect 
parsonage. Address The Pastor. 

N. C., Charlotte.—Ninth Ave. saptist 
Church, Dallas W. Fink, Chrmn. Bldg. Com- 


mittee, 223 N. Tryon St.; erect $40,000 Sun- 
day-schoo] building; 2 stories and basement ; 
60x60 ft.; brick; J. M. MeMichael, Archt.; 


bids opened in spring. (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Charlotte—Ninth Avenue Baptist 
Church, Dallas W. Fink, Chrmn. Building 
Comm.; erect $40,000 Sunday-school building. 
(Lately noted.) 

Okla., Walters.—G. S. Glenn; interested in 
erection of $65,000 church building. (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—Building Material; Brick.) 

S. C., Columbia.—Rose Hill Presbyterian 
S. Campbell, Pastor; erect 
church and Sunday-school building, Saluda 


Ave.; gray granite. (Previously noted.) 
S. ¢., Lake City. — Emanuel Methodist 
Church, Rev. W. A. Beckham, pastor; erect 


$60,000 building; 3 stories; brick, stone trim; 


frame roof; Chas. W. Carlton, Archt., 416 
Temple Court Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Tenn., Memphis. — Eastern Star 
Church; erect $15,000 hollow-tile building, 133 
Exchange Ave, Address The Pastor. 


saptist | 


Tenn., Nashville. — St. John’s’ Baptist 
Church; erect brick building, 12th St, be- 
tween Cedar and Pearl Sts. Address The | 


City and County. 

Ky., Louisville—Auditorium, ete.—City, Geo. 
Weissinger Smith, Mayor; defeated $500,000 
bonds to erect soldiers and sailors’ memorial 
auditorium ; $1,000,000 bonds to 
apartments and building at Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Dr. Jno. L. Patterson, 
Prest.: will probably vote (Lately 
noted.) 

Md., Baltimore—Hospital, 
$51,750,006 of loans, including $7,000,000 for 
$850,000 for firehouses and_ police 
stations, $750,000 for hospital; Robert Garrett, 
Chrmn, Improvement Comsn., Garrett Bldg. 
(Lately noted to vote.) 


also erect 


science 


again. 


ete.—City voted 


schools; 


Miss., Hattiesburg—Schools, ete.—City votes 
Nov. 23 on $365,000 
other improvements. 


bonds for schools and 


Address The Mayor. 


N. ¢., Hiekory—Municipal Building.—City ; 
erect $125,009 municipal building; Chas. C. 
Ilook, <Areht., Charlotte; construction by 


owner: R, G. Henry, City Megr., to supervise 


construction. (Previously noted.) 


Tex., San Antonio—Auditorium.—City Com- 
mission; erect auditorium, Jefferson St.; 
Spanish Colonial style; Harry L. Page sub- 


mitted plans, 


Courthouses. 
Mo., Kansas City.— Jackson County; de- 
feated $5,000,000 bond issue to erect court- 
house. (Lately noted.) | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Dwellings. 

Ala., Tuscaloosa.—Ernest Welch; erect resi 
dence, 21st Ave., between 10th and llth Sts. 

Ark., Little Rock.—C. H. Bacon; erect three 
l-story cottages, 716-20 Oak St. 

Ark., Pine Bluff.—A. M. Lee; 
dence destroyed by fire. 

PD. C., Washington.—J. R 
10th St. N. W.; 
28 ft.; stueco and 
Archt., 210 Globe Bldg., St 


rebuild resi 


Grunstead, 3634 
erect 2-story residence ; 78.6x 
Jens VPederson, 
Paul, Minn. 
Fla., Clearwater.—E. A. Marshall; 
frame dwellings; 6 and 7 rooms. 
Fla., 


dwellings, 


shingle ; 


erect 3 


Jacksonville—M, I. 
HIubbard St. 


Ilewett; erect 2 
between 8th and 9th 
Sts. 

Fla., Lakeland.—Joe 
dwellings, S. 


Wilkinson 
Success Ave. 


; erect 2 


Fla., Lakeland.—Mrs. Lucie F. B. Eaton; 
erect $10,000 bungalow, S. Massachusetts 


Ave.; 
Fla., Miami.—E. W. 
dence, 12th St. between Aves. T and U; 28x 


6 rooms; brick. 


Hill; erect 2-story resi 


37 ft.; conerete block and stucco; built-up 
and tile roof; yellow pine floors; plans by 
owner. (Lately noted.) 


Fla., St. Petersburg. — Hyer & Coburn; 
erect 2-story residence, Central Ave. and 27th 
St. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—C. M. Roser; erect 
bungalow, 8th St. and 8th Ave. §S. 

Fla., Tampa.—Mrs. FE. M. Fisher; erect 
1%-story frame dwelling, 317 S. Newport Ave. 

Ga., Atlanta.—H. F. erect 1-story 
brick-veneer dwelling; day labor. 


Keat; 


Ky., Arjay.—Gooch Coal Co.; 40 min 


ers’ dwellings. 


erect 


Coal Co 
dwellings, 


Ky., Allen.—Devonian 
Ky.; erect 50 miners’ 


. Ashland, 
tipple and 


store building on Beaver Creek, 
Ky., Elizabethtown.—J. B. Pierce, Republic 
Bldg., Louisville: erect $20,000 bungalow; 7 


rooms; 1 story and basement; 60x70 ft.; brick 
and tile; tile or slate roof: harwood floors; 
warm-air heat; E. T. Hutchins, Archt., 310 
Columbia Bldg., Louisville; construction by 


owner, 


Ky., Hazard.—Blue Diamond Coal Co. ; erect 
20 miners’ dwellings. 
Ky., Lexington.—G. E. Clarke; erect resi- 


dence, 714 Euclid Ave. 
Ky., Lexington.—Warren Bank; erect $15,- 


| 000 residence; 2 stories; brick; H. A. Church- 


ill, Archt., Fayette National Bank Bldg. 
Ky., Louisville. — C. R. Mengel, 1303 E. 
Parkway; erect $15,000 residence; 2 stories; 
brick; E. T. Hutchings, Archt., Columbia 
Bldg. 
Ky., Pineville. 
miners’ dwellings, coal 


Landrum Coal Co.; erect 25 
tipple and store. 


Ky., Sergent.—Imperial Elkhorn Coal Co.; 
erect 25 miners’ dwellings. 

Ky., Verda.—Verda-Harlan Coal Co.; erect 
25 miners’ dwellings and tipple. 

La., New Orleans.—H. H, Bate; erect 1- 


story bungalow, Elk and Gayoso Sts.; J. A 

O’Brien, Archt.; construction by owner. 
La., New Orleans.—C. W. Fox, 

cottage, Octavia and Fereret Sts. ; 


Jr.:; erect 
construc- 
tion by owner. 

Md., Baltimore.—Leo W, Friedenwald, Park 
Heights and Beulah Aves.; erect $10,000 two- 
story dwelling, Park Heights Ave, near Seven- 
mile Lane: J. Raymond Gerwig, Archt., For- 
est Ave, near Beulah” 


Md., Baltimore.—John C. Clark Co., Inc., 
1109 Mosher St.; erect 12 two-story brick 
dwellings, Montpelier St. and Cecil Ave.; 


$36,000; 20.6x34 ft.; slag roofs; furnace heat; 
Geo. Wessel, Archt., 2752 Winchester St.; 
construction by owner. (Lately noted.) 
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Mo., Springfield. — Williams Lumber Mfg. 
Co.: erect 2 stucco dwellings; 1 story : 24.6x28 
ft. and 26.6x28 ft.; Jens Pederson, Archt., 219 
Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Dr. Elbert Owen; 
residence, Webster Park. 


erect 


Mo., Webster Groves.—J. P. Finkenaur, 51 
Rosemont Ave.; erect 2-story frame and 
stucco residence; 45x38 ft.; E. Tushschmodt, 
Archt., 407 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis. 

N. C., Belmont.—C. P. Armstrong; erect 
residence. 


N. C., Belmont.—W. C. Harmon; erect resi- 
dence. 


N. C., Belmont.—A. B. Leeper; erect resi- 
dence. 

N. C., Belmont.—C. L. Albright; erect resi- 
dene. 

N. C., Belmont.—“2d Rhyne; erect residence. 


N. C., Belmont. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Alex Petier; erect 
residence, 1012 W. 2d St. 

7: -&, 
residence ; 
wood-block 
ter board ; 
(Lately noted.) 


Moses, Box 344: erect 


root ; 


Belmont.—Joe 
40x50 ft.: shingle No. 1 and 
electric lights, $100; plas 
plans by owner; day labor. 


floors: 


safes ; 


N. C., Winston-Salem.—L. L. Campbell; 
erect residence, N. Spring St. 
Okla. Oklahoma City.—E. C. Ross; eree 


residence, 1105 E. Park Place. 
Gaffney.—P. D. Willis: 
frame : roof: pine 


6-roon, 
floors. 


Ss Ci 
bungalow ; 


erect 
shingle 
grate and coal heater; electric lights: 
tile; construction by 

Tenn., Nashville.—C. C. Robertson; 
2-story stucco veneer residence, 1505 Eastland 
Ave. 


owner. 


Tex., Dallas.—W. P. Treadwell; erect two 
5-room frame cottages, 110-114 Prairie St. 

Tex.. Fort Worth.—Dr. A. R. Ponton; pur- 
chased lot, Mistletoe Heights; erect residence. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Mrs. Annie Engle; erect 
$11,000 eleven-room dwelling, Hillcrest Ave. 


Joe Moses; erect residence. | 


| Walter 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 
Md., Baltimore. — Church Home and _ In- 
firmary, Broadway and Fairmont Ave.; plans 
to erect $600,000 addition; Wyatt & Nolting, 
Archts., 1012 Keyser Bldg. 
Ma., 
for hospital. 


voted $750,000 loun 


and County.) 


saltimore.—City ; 
(See City 


Miss., Meridian.—City ; erect $300,000 charity 


hospital; 3 stories; brick and tile; slate 
roof; rift pine, tile, cement and concrete 
floors; hollow fireproof tile; interior tile; 
Pr. J. Krouse, Archt. Address Dr. 8S. H. 


Ilairston. (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Talihina.—State Board of Publie Af- 
fairs, Geo. F, Clark, Chrmn,; bids until Nov. 
1 to erect State 
plans and specifications at office of Board of 
Affairs and Chas. P. Neider, Archt., 
Empress Theater Bldg., both Oklahoma City. 
(Lately noted.) 


tuberculosis sanatorium ; 


office 


Tex., Austin.—City; votes Dee. 14 on $225,- 
000 including $30.00) to erect addition 
Address The Mayor. 
Conference, Dr. J. 
Comm.; plans to 


bonds, 
to city hospital. 
Dallas.—Methodist 
Johnson, Chrmn. 
erect $1,000,000 hospital. 


Hotels. 
Fla., St. Petersburg. — Eggar Construction 
Co.; promoting erection $50,000 hotel for work- 


Tex., 


| ingmen; Geo, Feltham, Archt. 


interior | 
(Lately noted.) | 


erect | 


Fla., St. Petersburg.—T. J. Holliday, Greens- 


boro, N. C.: reported to erect 69-room hotel 
on St. Petersburg Beach. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Messick Estate; expend 
$25.000 to repair Sazerac Hotel lately noted 
burned. 

Tex., Honey Grove. — Honey Grove Hotel 
Co. ; erect 3-story and basement hotel; Curtis 


& Lightfoot, Archts., Paris, Tex. 

W. Va., Tluefield—Max Matz; remodel 
Matz Ilome Bakery building for 80-room annex 
to Matz Hotel; private baths. 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Dr. W. P. Goff, Clarks- 
and Major Guy TD. Goff, Washington. 
reconstruct and enlarge Waldo Hotel; 


burg, 
ma C3 


| add 150 rooms and dining hall to seat 1000. 


Tex., San Antonio.—John Haag; erect 7- 
room dwelling, Hammond St. 

Tex., Waco.—T. C. Webb; erect residence, | 
Morrow St. 

Va., Norfolk.—I. L. Brenner and Ed Spert- 


ner, 122 Church St.; erect $25,000 2-family resi- 
dence, Graydon Ave.; 2 stories; 78x32 ft.; 
brick; B. B. Spigel, Archt., 108 E. Main St. 

Va., Norfolk.—Chas. W. Koolage, Flatiron 


| ft.; 
| struction; bids opened Nov. 15; W. T. 


Bldg. ; erect $10,000 residence, Linkhorn Bay; | 


1% 


Taylor, 


stories; 28x26 ft.; frame; Wickham C. 
Archt., Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 
Va., Norfolk. — W. A. Brocksby, 

Apts., Colonial Ave.; erect $20,000 residence, 
Larchmont; 2 stories ; 30x38 ft.; brick: Wick- 
ham C. Taylor, Archt., Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 


Delgada 


Government and State. 


Fla., Gainesville—Attendants’ Home, 
Florida Farm Colony for Epileptic and Feeble 
Minded, Dr. Lorin <A. Supt... White 
IIouse Hotel; until Dee. 7 to erect Pa- 
tients’ dining-hall and attendants’ Home, 
separate bids for heating and plumbing: 
and office of T. M. Bryan, 


ete.— 


Greene, 


bids 


plans 
specifications at 


Archt. (Previously noted.) 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Laboratory.—State 
toard of Health, Dr. Ralph N. Green, State 
Health Officer, Jacksonville: bids until Dee. 
3 to erect fireproof Mboratory: plans and 
specifications at office of Walter D. Willis. 
Archt., 617 Blount Bldg., Pensacola. (Lately 
noted.) 

Okla., Talihina—Sanatorium.—State Board 
of Public Affairs; erect tuberculosis sina 


torium. (See Hospitals, Sanitariums, etc.) 


| lent 


Miscellaneous. 

Ark., Hot Springs—Bathhouse.—Woodman 
of Union, J. L. Webb, Chrmn.; erect $100,000 
bathhouse; 3 stories and basement; 95x120 
brick; terra-cotta trim; wood roof con- 
Bailey, 
Archt., 35S Beale Ave., Memphis, Tenn. (Late- 
ly noted.) 

Fla., Jacksonville—Home.—National 
Assn. of Christian Church, J. H. Mohor- 
2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis; 
remodel Old People’s Home; install heating, 
plumbing; construct 3 additions to 
plant, ineluding 2 high-pressure boilers; 
$75,000; H. J. Lynch & Sons, Archts., Dolph 
Bldg., St. Louis, receive bids until Noy. 15. 
(Previously noted.) 


Benevo- 


ter, Secy., 


boiler 


Miss., Meridian — Wome. — State Masonic 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Home, J. F. Till, 
Supt.; rebuild home noted burned at loss $30,- 


0M to $40,000. 

N. C¢., Pinehurst—Golf Resort.—Knollwood 
Golf Club, Leonard Tufts, Pinehurst; H. B. 
Swoope, Philadelphia, and others; purchased 
several thousand acres at Knollwood, east of 
Pinehurst: establish golf resort; erect club- 


house ; 
bury II, Arecht., 132 Madison Aye., 
will supervise construction ; Warren 
Landseape Archt., Tremont Bldg., 

Okla., Chickasha — Clubhouse. — Chickasha 
Country Club; improve clubhouse; construct 
dining-room, ete. 

Okla., 


also plans to erect hotel; Aymar Em- 
New York, 
Manning, 


3oston. 


Miami—Fair.—Chamber of Commerce 


| school on 


promoting organization $50,000 fair associa- 
tion ; erect buildings ; construct race track, etc, 

S. C., Anderson—Community Houses.—Pelzer 
Manufacturing Co.; erect 2 community 


houses ; $20,000 each; remodel old schoolhous: 


into hall; J. J. Baldwin, Archt. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., Paris — Clubhouse, — Lamar County 
Club; purehased 250-acre site nr. Paris; erect 
$20,000 clubhouse ; construct dam 809 ft. long; 
Curtis & Lightfoot, Archts. 

Va., Hampton — Clubhouse. — Hampton 


toads Country Club, M. C. Armstrong and 
others; expend $10,000 to alter and erect ad- 
dition to clubhouse; 1 story; frame; J. Phil- 
lip Kiesecker, Archt., 4500 Washington Ave., 
Newport News. 


Railway Stations, Sheds. Etc. 
R. R., S. B 
erect sheds 


Tex., Austin.—Southern Pacific 
Moore, Engr.-Constr., Texas Lines ; 
adjacent to depot. 


Tex., Ranger.—Texas & Pacific R. R., E. F. 


Mitchell, Ch. Engr., Dallas: erect passenger 
station ; 70x40 ft.; tile and concrete. 


Schools. 


Springdale. — School 
Emma Ave. 
D. C., Washington.—Chureh of Holy Com- 


Ark., Board; erect 


forter; erect $275,000 school; 120x146 ft.; 3 
| stories and basement; fireproof; slate and 
slag roof; composition floors; steam-vapor 


| Public 


heat; electric lights; electric elevator: ready 


for bids in 30 days; Milburn, Heister & Co., 
Archts., Union Savings Bank Bldg. Address 
Rev, C. E. Wheeler, Pastor. 

Fla., Bonita Springs.—Lee County Board of 


Instruction, O. M. Davison, Chrmn., 


| Fort Myers; bids until Dec. 6 to erect school; 


plans and specifications from F. J. Kennard, 


Archt., Tampa, and on file with J. D. MecFer- 
ron, Supt., Fort Myers. (See Fla., Fort 
Myers.) 

Fla., Chokoloskee.—Lee County Board of 
Public Instruction, O. M Davison, Chrmn. ; 


Fort Myers: bids until Dec. 6 to erect school; 


plans and specifications at office J. D. MeFer- 
|} ron, Supt., Fort Myers. (See Fla., Fort 
Myers.) 

Fla., Fort Myers.—Lee County Board of 
Public Instruction, O, M. Davison, Chrmn. ; 
bids until Dee. 6 to erect schools, Bonita 
| Springs and Chokoloskee; bids until Jan. 3 


In writing to parities mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


to erect school, Fort Myers; plans and speci- 
fications of Bonita Springs and Fort Myers 
Schools from F, J. Kennard, Archt., Tampa, 
and on file with J. D. McFerron, Supt., Fort 


Myers; plans for Chokoloskee building at 
office Mr. MeFerron after Noy. 15. 
Fla., Tallahassee.— Florida State College; 


rebuild dormitory noted burned. 
Ga., Augusta.—Richmond County defeated 


$500,000 school bonds. (Lately note.) 


on $50,000 
Education. 


Ga., 
school 


Sparta.—City votes Nov. 30 
bonds. Address Board of 
Ky., Geo. 
Smith, 
erect 


Louisville. — City, Weissinger 

Mayor; defeated 
apartments and science building at 
University of Louisville, Dr. Jno. TL. Patiter- 
Prest. (See City and County.) 


$1,000,000 bonds to 


son, 
La., Natchitoches. — Board of Education; 
erect high school, community auditorium and 


library; vote Nov. 11 on _ $150,000 bonds. 
(Lately noted.) 

Md., Annapolis —Anne Arundel County 
School Board; erect schools and improve 

esent structures; $159,000 bonds vote. 
(Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore.—City ; voted $7,000,000 loan 
for schools. (See City and County.) 

Miss., Hattiesburg.—City votes Noy. 23 on 
$365,000 bonds for schools, ete. (See City 


and County.) 
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Miss., Oxford.—Lafayette County Board of 
Supervisors ; plans to issue $20,000 to erect or 
repair school and erect teacherage in Camp 
Ground Consolidated School Dist, 

N. ¢., Whitakers.—School Board, D. B. Gas- 
kill. Chrmn,.; erect $65,000 school; brick ; slite 
roof; pine floors. Address Hl. FE. Bonitz, 
Archt., Wilmington. 

Okla., Dustin.—Board of Education, L. A. 
Riddle, Clerk; erect $40,000 school; 1 story 
and basement; 100x60 ft.; brick; stone trim; 
Monnot & Reid, Archts., Oklahoma City. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Memphis.—Board of Education: sold 


go50,000 bonds for 


school improvements 


Tenn., Memphis.—Southwestern Presbyteriar 
University, Dr. Chas. FE. Diehl, Prest., Clarks 





ville: move university to Memphis: expend 
$1.500.000 to erect buildings, ete. 

Tex., Dalhart.—Dalhart Independent School 
Dist.; erect $125,000 high school; brick and 
stone: hollow fireproof tile; wood block and 
concrete floors; plaster board; steam heat; 


vaults; ventilators; electric lights. Address 


Jas. H. Hayes. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., El Paso. University of Texas, Dr. 
Robert E. Vinson, Prest., Austin; 
$15.000 to enlarge dormitories at School of 
Mines; $12,000 for athletic field, ete.; Trost & 
Trost, Archts., Mills Bldg., El Paso. 


expend 


Va., Bedford City. — Randolph-Macon Acad 
Prest. : 
gymnasium wing noted burned at loss $40,'09 


emy, Dr. Sumter Smith, rebuild 
to $50,009. 

Va., Bristol.—Virginia Intermont College, H 
G. Noffsinger, Prest.; erect $75,000 dormitory ; 
40x129 ft.; brick; 
floors; metal ceilings; wire glass; steel sash 
bids opened Noy. 9; C. B. Kear 
Address 8S. C 


hardwood and = concrete 


and trim ; 
fott, Archt., Bristol, Tenn. 
Hodges, Treas. (Lately noted.) 

Va., Norfolk. — Kempsville Dist. School 
Board, care R. Jallrien, Jr., Norfolk, R. F. 
I), 2; erect school at Beechwood Station; 
frame; 1 story; 56x26 ft.; $10,000; Diehl & 
Vance, Archts., New Monroe Bldg. 

W. Va., Itmann.—Slab Fork Dist. Board of 
Education, Mullens, W Va.: 
school: 56x62 ft.: 6 rooms: brick : stone trim: 
t-ply built-up reo*; hardwood floors; hot-air 
heat: electric lights; bids opened Noy. 10; 
Wysong, Tufts & Jones, Archts., 
Address Buren Tole, Mullens. 


erect £30.000 


Princeton 
(Previously 
noted, ) 


Stores. 

Ala., Birmingham.—Hill Grocery Co.: erect 
$50,000 store and warehouse, 15th St. and 38rd 
Ave. South. 

Ark., Little Rock.—Saifer Shoe Co. ; remodel 
building, 301-03 Main St.; $10,000. 

Fla., Tampa.—Tampa Drug Co.; 
to erect building on Polk St. 


reported 


Ashland, 
Ky.; erect store building. (See Dwellings.) 
Ky., Ashland.—Steckler Clothing Store, M. 
Steckler, Mgr.; remodel building; Grand 
Rapids Showcase Co., Contr. for fixtures. 


Ky., Allen.—Devonian Coal Co., 


Ky., Pineville-—Landrum Coal Co.; erect 
store. (See Dwellings.) 

Ky., Whitesburg.—Yy-Va Coal Co.; erect 
store and tipple. 

Okla., Okmulgee. — Okmulgee Wholesale 
Grocery Co.; erect building; 3 stories; 61x 
109 ft.; brick and reinforced concrete; stone 
trim; C. A. Popkin, Archt., Sapulpa. 

Okla., Westville—Rogers Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Springdale, Ark.; erect branch house; 
brick and stone. 

Tex., Fort Worth—wW. J. Mays; erect 2- 
story concrete and brick store, Missouri Ave. 
and Myrtle St.; $20,000. 

S. C., Columbia—J. E. Turner; remodel 
building; stone front; $15,000. 


Tex., Dallas.—C. F. Bolanz; expend $13,000 
to repair burned structure, 2504-8 Commerce 
St. 

Va., Fieldale-—Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., Frank Wilson, Mgr. Fieldale Dept. ; 
erect block of business buildings, including 
2 grocery stores, 1 story; drug store, 2 sto 
ries: lodgerooms on second = floor: meat 


furniture store, 2 stories; 


market, 1 story; 
bank building, 1 story; postoffice, 1 story; 
dry goods store, 1 story; theater, 40x72 ft 
all buildings brick and concrete; interior 
tile; stone trim; tile, tar and gravel roof; 
conerete and wood floors; metal doers; wire 
glass; vaults; safes; steel sash and trim; 
vault lights; ventilators; steam heat; electric 
lights; W. C. Northup, Archt., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; construction by owner. (Late 
ly noted.) 


Theaters. 
Ark., Fayetteville—E, C. 
Victory Theater; erect theater on Center St 
seating capacity 1000; C. D. Hill & Co., Archts. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Robertson, Mer., 


Murdock, Col. Fred 


reported to ereet $700,000 


Ky., Louisville —J. J 
Levy and others; 
motion picture theater on 4th Avenue between 
Chestnut St. and Broadway. 


Va.. Norfolk.—R. Baldwin and Barton Myers 
Jr.: erect 
theater, 4405 Myers Avenue 


l-story concrete motion picture 


Warehouses. 
Ala., Mobile-—Adams Machinery & Manu 





facturing Co.; erect 3-story concrete ware 
house, Claiborne and Government Sts.; fire 
proof ; $200,000, 

Fla., Tampa 


$20,000 brick warehouse, Carew and Commerce 


Tucker Grocery Co erect 


Sts.: 100 ft square; 1 story wood floors: 
construction under supervision of Chester 


Weil 

g Loose Leaf 
815,000 ware- 
Joseph & 
Louisville. 


Ky., Greensburg.—Greensbur 
Tobacco Warehouse Co.; erect 
house; 1 story; brick or frame; 


Joseph, Archts., Atherton Bldg., 


S. ¢., Fountain Ini Fountain I Oil Mill 
& Fertilizer Co., T DD. Wood l’rest.: erect 
warehouse and = ginnery to repla burned 


structures 


Tenn., Jackson Lawrence Mill & Elevator 
Co.: erect warehouss 


renn., Memphis.—Standard ¢ Co erect 
l-story-and-basement h | Sr. and 
Southern R, R conerete and brick $38.00) 
also conerete and bri pumphouse 11,000 
eure composition roof conerete floor: 


$10.000 
renn., Nashville A. W. Sharpe repair iron 

clad building, Clifton St. and th Avenue 
Tex Houston.—W, H. Irvin: erect 

Hill St. bridge 


l-story 
reinforced concrete icehouse, 
S45, 000, 

‘Tex... Waxahachie Chamber of Commerce; 
promoting ereetion 5000-balk ottol varehouse, 

Va., Norfolk.—Philip B. Moser, Law Bldg.; 
reported preparing plans for $250,000 ware 
house; 3 stories; 150x150 ft.: brick and re- 
inforced concrete. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Apartment-Houses. 

- Paducah Architectural & 
Miller, Prest 
2 apartment-houses ; 


Ky., Paducah. 
Engineering Co., E, reported 
to erect $150,000 building 


1206-8 Broadway; 3S suites: 


stories ane 
basement; $300,000 building, 17th and Clay 
Sts.; 50 suites; garage for 32 cars: both 
stucco: red hollow-tile roof: electric lights: 
plumbing; built-in refrigerators: W. C. M¢ 
Cready, Arecht.; G. W. 
contractors for excavation, conerete§ and 
brick work, 


Katterjohn & Son, 


Mo., St. Louis Plaza Parque Co I J 
Cornwall and S. Hamburg, La Salle Bldg... 
erect $30,000 apartment-house, Pershing Ave 
between Union and Clara Aves.: 22 suites 
stories; 50x40 ft.: plans by owner; Sauet! 
brunn Construction Co., Contr., Century Bids 
(Lately noted.) 


Bank and Office. 


Ga., Louisville. — Holley Construction Co., 
Augusta, Contr. ; to erect $35,000 bank building. 
Md., Baltimore, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co.; erect 4 stories at present of 
12-story building, Calvert and Mercer Sts 
40x115 ft.; limestone; slag roof; cement and 
composition floors: elevator and pavement 
lift ; 0,000; Wyatt & Nolting, Archts., Key 
ser Bldg.: Geo. Dose Engineering Co., Contr., 
3 W. 27th St... New York. (Lately noted.) 
Mo., St. Louis.—Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., 
I. C. Yuckerman, Prest., 3626 Olive St.: erect 
$15,000 office, shed and stable, 5581 National 
$2x101 ft.: plans 
by owner: Henry Delschneider, Contr., 549% 
Easton St. 





Bridge Ave.; 1 and 2 stories: 


Churches. 

Fla., Clearwater. — African Methodist 
Church ; erect frame building; W. B. Martin, 
Contr. 

Fla., Jacksonville-—Snyder Memorial Meth- 


odist Church; erect $18,000 addition to Sun 
hollow tile 
and cement blocks; Mark & Sheftall, Archts 


day-school building; 2. storie 


Clark Bidg.; O. TP. Woodcock, Contr., Jack 
sonville 

Okla Muskoge Ih ! H shot ' 
Chureh: erect $69,000 b ling torie nd 
basement Barnes & Mets Areh Ix 


Construction Co Contr 


Okla., Perry Presbyterian Church, W. E 
Merry, Secy. Bidg. Comm, ; erect $ 0 build 
ing; 1 story and basement; 5)xS4 ft Butler 
& Saunders, Arechts.. Kennedy Bldg Pulsa 
Jehn \nderson Conti Perr (Lately 
noted.) 

S. C.. Columbia Rose Till Presbyteriar 
Church, Rey. BE. S. Campbell, Pastor, Route 
f; erect $16,000 church and Sunday-school 
building ; 46x60 ft gray granite; composition 


roof: hardwood floors; hot-air heat: electri 
lights; Jas. B. Urquhart, Archt Palmetto 
Bldg J. T. Dabbs, Contr... Route 4 


noted, ) 


(Lately 


Tenn., Memphis 
Rev Fr. A. Williams 
building ; stories; brick, stone trim: frame 
roof; W, T tniley Archt., 358 Beale Ave 
Tri-State Construction Co., (Lately 


Central Baptist Church, 
Pastor erect 344,000 


Contr. 
noted, ) 

Va.. Norfolk. Church of Epiphany, Rev 
Mr. Holbrook, rector: erect 1l-story building, 
Lafayette Residence Park: S88x438 ft.: B. F 
Mitchell, Archt., Seaboard Bldg. : 
Contrs., Areade Bldg 


Griffin Bros. 
(Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Charleston.—First Christian Church, 
Wm. FE. 
Virginia St.: erect 
and Washington Sts.; S4x115 ft.: 1 story and 
basement: W. II. St. Clair,* Areht., 
and Quarrier Sts.; R. O. Neweomb, Conctr., 
Day and Night Bldg. 


Moore, Chrmn. Building Comm., 1112 


5,00) building, Bouregard 





Capitol 


City and County. 


Tex., Paris—City Hall.—City, Mayor J. FE. 





| Crook; erect $125,000 city hall; interior mat 
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ble; tile floors; metal ceiling; Curtis & Light- 


foot, Archts.; Walter White, Contr. ; construc- 
tion begun. (See Machinery Wanied—Marble ; 
Tile; Meial Ceiling; Roofing; Siren; Electric 
Fixtures; Seating; Furniture.) 


Dwellings. 


Fla., Lakeland.—Alonzo Logan, Contr.; to 
erect 6 bungalows, Virginia Ave, 


Md., Baltimore—Chas. A, Kollmeyer, 2005 
W. Pratt St.; erect 2-story frame addition to 
_residence 3509 Powhatan Ave.; 51x50.10 ft.; 
slate and tin roof; steam heat; F, E. Beall, 
Archt., 1335 Gilmor St.; Judson Bros., Contrs. 


Hork Ben 
Maryland 
& Saum, 


Mo., St. Louis.—R, R. White, 2632 
Avis; erect $12,000 residence, 7007 
Ave.; 2 stories; 28x40 ft.; Saum 


Miscellaneous. 


| 


S. C., Abbeville — Community Building. — 


Abbeville Cotton Mill; erect community build- 
ing; 2 stories and basement; auditorium and 


| gymnasium on second floor; $50,000; Jas. C. 
Hemphill, Archt., Greenwood, S. C.; contract | 


Archts., 625 Chestnut St.; G. G. Smith, Contr., 


Quendo R. R. No. 2. 


Tenn., Jackson.—A, E, Estes, Division Ave. ; | 


erect frame residence; composition 
wood and concrete floors; ventilators; pipe- 
less furnace, $250; electric lights, $100; R. W. 
Clampitt, Archt.-Contr., 244 Nelson St. (Late- 
ly noted.) 


_W. Va., Charleston. — Libbey-Owen Sheet 
Glass Co., Toledo, O.; erect 5 dwellings; $27,- 
000; R. O. Neweomb, Contr., Day and Night 
Bldg., Charleston. 


W. Va., Kanawha Falls.—M. W. Williamson ; 
erect $28,000 residence ; plans by owner; R. O. 
Newcomb, Contr., Day and Night Bldg., 
Charleston. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 


Mo., St. Louis.—Treasury Dept., Jas. A. Wet- 
more, Acting Supervising Archt., Washington, 
D. C.; install toilet-rooms in Marine Hos- 
pital; Wm. Wilby, Contr., P. O. Box 313, 
Selma, Ala. (Lately noted.) 


Va., Portsmouth.—Dr, W. A. Simpson, Hugh 
and Dinwiddie Sts.; expend $30,000 to convert 
building, Court St., into hospital; 4 stories; 
plans by owner; Jones & Speer, Contrs., Kirn 
Bldg. (Lately noted.) 


roof ; | 


| Elliott, 


let. 


Schools. 


Ark., Jonesboro. — Baptist College, L. D. 
Summers, Financial Secy.; erect $200,000 ad- 
ministration building; 3 stories; brick and 
concrete; slate or tile roof; concrete 
composition floors; hollow fireproof tile; or- 
namental terra-cotta; central heating plant; 
R. H. Hunt Co., Archt., Southwest Life Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex.; Ed Symour, Contr., Jonesboro. 
(Lately noted.) 

Ga., Chula.—Chula Consolidated School 
Dist.; erect $10,000 school; 80x35 ft.; brick; 
rubberoid roof; wood floors; Alexander Blair, 
Archt., Macon; contract let. (Lately noted.) 


Ky., Lagrange.—Board of Education, J. W. 


Selph, Supt.; erect $15,000 rural school; 1 
| story and basement; T. J, Nolan, Archt., 
Courier-Journal Bldg., Louisville; Frank 


Carter, Contr., Lagrange. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Kansas City College of 
Osteopathy, care Dr. A, A. Kaiser, new Center 
Bldg. ; $60,000 building; 
basement; F, H. Michaelis, Archt., 512 Ridge 
Bldg. ; Collins Bros., Contrs., 536 Rialto Bldg. 


erect 


Tex., Angus.—School Board; erect building; 
1 story ; 4 rooms; Neece Lumber Co., Contr. 


Stores. 


Fla., Tampa.—A. D, Whaley; erect 2-story 
store and office building, 
Sts.; 32x100 ft.; ornamental pressed brick; 
plate glass windows; steel girders; metal 
ceilings; composition roof; $25,000; M. Leo 
Archt.; Mugge Constr. Co., Contr. 
(Lately noted.) 

Ga., Atlanta.—Asa G. Candler, Inc.; expend 
$20,000 to alter building, 812 Peachtree St.; 
H. J. Carr & Co., Contrs. 


and | 


3 stories and | 


Franklin and Cass | 


Md., Baltimore.—Ritchey Bros., 111 Consti- 
tution St.; erect 2-story store and office build- 
ing, 1019 N. Hillen St. ; 27.8x51.6 ft.; slag roof; 
steam heat; Baltimore Building Corp., Archt. 
and Contr. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Wood Produce Co., 
Shawnee; erect $60,000 building, 118 W. Main 
St.; 100x138 ft.; 1 story and basement; Rein- 


| hart & Donovan Co., Contr. 


| story fireproof business building; brick ; 


erect 1- 
ce- 


Tex., Corsicana.—S, M. Roughton ; 


| ment floor; J. E. Metcalf, Contr. 


Theaters. 

Mo., Jefferson City. — Billy Mueller; erect 
$50,000 moving-picture theater; 50x200 ft.; 
reinforced concrete; high ribbed lath and 
cement and paper roof; concrete and tile 
floors; tile in flue; ornamental terra-cotta ; 
metal lath; interior tile; rolling partitions; 
safes; vaults; hot-water heat; electric lights ; 
Louis Schell, Archt.; Dick Schell, Contr. 
(Lately noted.) 


Warehouses. 


D. C., Washington.—Cunningham Plumbing 
Supply Co., 1234 Pennsylvania Ave. N. W.; 
alter and erect addition to building for ware- 
house; 3 stories; $20,000; Bell & Rich, Archts., 
1301 G St. N. W.; Walter F. Brasher, Contr., 
707 G St. N. W. (Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Chattanooga.—Tennessee Paper Mills ; 
erect $35,000 warehouse ; 100x185 ft.; fireproof ; 
install 600 H. P. boiler, with stoker; Chicka- 
mauga Quarry & Constr. Co., Contr. 

Tex., Beaumont.—Heisig & Norvell Whole- 
sale Grocery Co.; erect $60,000 building, Rail- 
road and Fannin Sts.; 1 story; brick ; 135x200 
ft.; contract let. 

Va., Norfolk.—Jonathan Woodhouse Whole- 
sale Electric Goods Co., 150 Bank St.; erect 
$13.000 warehouse: 2 stories; 50x56 ft.; Cal- 
row, Wrern & Tazéwell, Archts., New Monroe 
Bldg.; Johnson Construction Co., Law Bldg. 

W. Va., Charleston—Manton Bros., 11 8S, 
Huron St.; erect $50,000 warehouse; 2 stories 
and basement; 60x110 ft.; Jos. Huber, Archt. ; 


| Bellows & Bowles, Contrs.; both Nasby Bldg. 





MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Aeroplane.—Goldsboro Chamber of Com- | 
merce, W. C. Denmark, Secy., Goldsboro, N. 
C.—Names and addresses mfrs. aeroplanes, 

Architectural Plans.—Jas. M. Sullins, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.—Book of specimen plans for 5 | 
or 6-story apartment-houses. 

Asphalt Plant.—Oliver Construction Co., | 
Robt. B. Oliver, Prest., 834 Southern Trust | 


| 


Bldg., Little Rock, Ark.—1000-yd. capacity 
Cummer asphalt plant. | 
Bars. — Porter & Boyd, Contrs., Realty 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
reinforcing bars. 


C.—80 tons deformed 


Bicycles. — Goldsboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, W. C. Denmark, Secy., Goldsboro, N. 
C.—Names and addresses mfrs. bicycles and 
motorcycles. 

Boilers,—C. B. Cordes, Mgr. Gunther City 
Coke, Coal & Mining Co., Nowata, Okla.— 
Prices on boilers. 

Boilers. — Maximillian Oil Co., John A. 
Madden, Secy., 115 Main St., New Iberia, La, 
Bids until Nov. 15 on 50 and 100 H. P. boilers. | 


Boilers. — Brooks Supply Co., Beaumont, 
Tex.—45 to 60 H. P. oil-field type boilers in 
carload lots; standard pipe from 1 to 12 in. 


Bldg., Little Rock, Ark.—Fifty 29-ft. capacity 
steel batch boxes. 

Brick.—G. S. Glenn, Walters, Okla.—Prices 
on 45,000 gray face and 90,000 common brick. 
(See Building Material.) 


Bridge Construction. — Decatur County 


y 2 
Commrs. Roads and Revenues, W. G. Har | 1-yd. Page dragline bucket, class 8. 


rell, Chrmn., 
Feb. 7; 
River; plans, ete., with E. Jack Smith, Engr. 
State Highway Dept., Second Dist., Thomas- 


Bainbridge, Ga. — Bids until 


| ville, Ga. 


$250,000 concrete bridge over Flint | 


Trinity River on Project No. 10, known as 
White Settlement Road; 2 steel spans, abut- 
ments and piers over Trinity River on Proj- 
ect No. 6, known as Fort Worth-Lake Worth 
Dam Road; plans, etc., with Conslt. Engr., 
Courthouse, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Bucket.—A. J. Harbers, Columbus, Tex.— 


Building Material.—G. S. Glenn, Walters, 
Okla.—Prices on building material for $65,- 
000 Church, including 45,000 gray face and 


| 90,000 common brick, 


Bridge Construction.—Nacogdoches County | 


Commrs., 
doches, 


J. M. Marshall, Judge, Nacog- 
Tex. — Bids until Nov. 15; steel 


bridges and 52.5 mi. gravel roads; plans, etc., | 


with L. Acker, County Engr., Nacogdoches, 
and State Highway Dept., State Office Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. 

Bridge Construction. — Clarendon County 
Highway Comsn., Manning, S. C.—Bids until 
Dec. 8; changed date from Nov. 3; creosoted 
timber bridges on Manning-Turbeville and 
Manning and Paxville roads; 154,580 ft. creo: 
soted lumber; 8600 lin. ft. creosoted piling; 
2057 sq. yds. bituminous wearing surface; 
plans, ete., with Lee, Pennell & Murray, 


| Engrs., Sumter, S. C. 


Boilers.—Silver King Mining Co., Box 445, 
Hot Springs, Ark.—Prices on steam boilers. 

Boxes—(Batch).—Oliver Construction Co., 
Robt. B. Oliver, Prest., 834 Southern Trust 


Bridge Construction.—Tarrant County, W. 
E. Yancy, Auditor, Fort Worth, Tex.—Bids 
until Nov. 18; 2 bridges over Trinity River; 
2 steel spans, abutments and piers over 


Building Material—W. B. Landram, Mgr. 
Landram Coal Co., Pineville, Ky.—Building 
material. 

Building Material.—C. B. Cordes, Mgr. Gun- 
ther Coke, Coal & Mining Co., Nowata, Okla. 


| Prices on building material. 


Building Materials, etce.—M. A. Long Co., 
1523 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore.—Sub-bids on 
construction, materials, ete., for War Dept. 
work (Construction Division Quartemasters 
Corps, Washington) at Aberdeen, Md., as 


| follows: Airship hangar—220x126 ft., 83% ft. 


high; concrete foundation; steel framing 
superstructure; corrugated-iron sheeting; 
gypsum roof slab; boiler-house—21x28% ft., 
16 ft. high; generator-house—65 ft. 11 in. x 
80 ft., 16 ft. high; concrete foundation; steel 
framing superstructure ; corrugated - iron 
roof; steel wind screens; water supply; hy- 
drogen piping; lightning arrestors; drainage 
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system; electric work; plumbing; heating 


extension; railroad extension. 

Carpet-cleaning Machines. — Harry W. 
Moores, 337 Woodland Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
Names and address mfrs. carpet-cleaning 
machines and cleaning compounds. 

Cars.—Climax Coal & Lumber Co., Buck- 
hannon, W. Va.—Prices on fifty 1-ton mine 
cars. 

Cars.—District Commrs., 509 District Bldg., 


Washington, D. C.—Bids until Nov. 26; fur- | 2 . 7 
| take impure air from coal mines; belt driven 


nish and deliver 3 steel gondola cars; speci- 
fications, ete., upon application to Purchas- 
ing Officer, 320 District Bldg. 

Cleaning Compounds.—Harry W. Moores, 
837 Woodland Ave., Lexington, Ky.—Names 
and addresses mfrs. cleaning compounds 
and carpet-cleaning machines. 

Cement.—Porter & Boyd, Contrs., Realty 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.—3000 bbls. cement. 

Compressors.—Silver King Mining Co., Box 
445, Hot Springs, Ark.—Prices on air com- 
pressors. 

Conveyor Machinery. — Port of New Or- 
leans Commrs., W. O. Hudson, Prest., Suite 
200 New Orleans Court Bldg., New Orleans, 
La.—Bids until Nov. 16 to furnish: Belt 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


5 to 8 H. P. steam engine to drive mine fan; 
second-hand; quick delivery. 

Engines.—C. B. Cordes, Mgr, Gunther Coke, 
Coal & Mining Co., Nowata, Okla.—Prices on 
engines. 

Explosives.—Big Five Coal Co., S. K. Fiske, 
Secy., Piedmont, W. Va.—Prices on explo- 
sives, 


Glass, 1322 Glen Iris Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
Names and addresses mfrs, metal-working 
mehy. to punch out bodies and ovens for 
steel ranges; rivet machine; use not over 16- 
gauge polished 

Mining Machinery.—W. B. Landram, Mgr. 
Landram Coal Co., Pineville, Ky.—Bids until 


steel. 9 


| Feb. 1; mining machinery for 250 tons daily 


Fan (Mine).—John G. Duncan Co., 101 E. | 


Jackson St., Knoxville, Tenn. — Dealers’ 
prices on 5 or 6-ft. or larger mine fan to 


or direct connected; 4, 5 or 6-ft. disc fan 


| preferred ; quick delivery. 


Fans.—_W. J. Waugh, Mgr. Porters Block 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.—Fans. 

Farming Implements. — Goldsboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce, W. C. Denmark, Secy., 
Goldsboro, N. C. — Names and addresses 


| mfrs. motor-driven farming implements. 


Fixtures.—Tarrant Bank, R. H. Wharton, 
Prest., Birmingham, Ala.—Bank fixtures, 

Forgings, ete.—Bowers & Bartlett, 1203 8S. 
Sharp St., Baltimore. Md.—Prices on gears, 
small bevel and mitre, worm, wheel and die- 


| casted gears; small aluminum die castings; | 


conveyor machinery and conveyor belt for | 


dock shipping conveyor No. 21 of additional 


equipment east dock gallery at public grain | 


elevator; plans with H. M. Gallagher, Acting | 
| %4-in strand galvanized 


Chief Engr., 1 Canal St., New Orleans. 

Couplings.—Dexter W. Liles, Badin, N. C. 
Names and addresses mfrs. of steam, air, 
water and fire-hose couplings. 

Crushing.—J. B. H. Jefferson, State Bank 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Proposals for crush- 
ing stone. 

Digesters (Garbage). — District Commrs., 
509 District Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Bids 
until Nov. 15 to furnish six 6x14-ft. garbage 
digesters. 

Drainage System.—Treasury Dept., Jas. A. 
Wetmore, Acting Supervising Archt., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Bids until Dec. 9; surface 
drainage system; spray apron, tepair riprap, 
ete., at U. S. Quarentine Station, Galveston, 
Tex.; plans, ete., on file and with custodian 
at Galveston, 

Drainage System.—North Oconee Drainage 
Dist. No. 2 Commrs., John Deadwyler, 
Chrmn., Maysville, Ga.—Bids until Nov. 22; 
construct 9 mi. drainage system; 524,220 cu. 
yds, excavation; Will D. Alexander, Drainage 
Engr., Charlotte, N. C. 

Drainage System.—Merigold Drainage Dis- 
trict Commrs., Cleveland, Miss.—Bids until 
Nov. 18; construct drainage canals; total ex- 
eavation 159,447 cu. yds.; drain 6000 acres; 
12.3 acres right of way; plans with W. W. 
Boone, Civil Engr. 

Drainage Ditches. — Buchanan 
Platte River Drainage Dist. No. 1, St. Joseph, 





County, | 


Mo.—Bids until Nov. 10; construct 3, 16, 18 | 


and 22-ft. ditches; drain 9038 acres; W. B. 
Hazen, Engr., 53 Commercial Block, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Electrical Equipment.—C. B. Cordes, Mgr. 
Gunther Coke, Coal & Mining Co., Nowata, 
Okla.—Prices on electrical equipment. 

Electric Fixtures. — Mayor J. E. Crook, 
Paris, Tex.—Electric fixtures for municipal 
building. 

Engine.—Gratz B. Strickler, 615 Colorado 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.—80 to 100 H. P. 
automatic cut-off engine, belt speed 3600 ft. 
per minute; Corliss type; for use in South 
Carolina. 

Engine.—Porter & Boyd, 
Bldg., Charlotte, 
ing engine. 


Contrs., 


Realty | 
N. C,—Three-drum hoist- | 


Engine.—John G. Duncan Co., 101 E. Jack- | 


son St., Knoxville, Tenn.—Dealers’ prices on 
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drop forgings; spring steel, flat and round; 
mallable and iron castings; ™%-in. galvanized 


pipe; steel stampings; electric switches; 1/6 | 


and 1/5 H. P. motors, 1750 R. P. M., 60-cycle, 
110 volts, splash proof; flexible couplings; 
iron cable; turn 
buckles; rubber rolls and cores; wood and 
metal sylinders; %-in. and %-in. cold roll 
shafting or good rust-proof shafting; small 
wooden platforms, mill finished; cap screws, 
nuts and bolts, various sizes; stationery wash 
tubs, slate and concrete; bids on machine 
work in quantities; sheet metal, galvanizing 
and plating. 

Furniture. — Mayor J. E. Crook, Paris, 
Tex.—Furniture for city hall, auditorium 
and courtroom. 

Gas Plant Equipment.—Paul Talbot, L. J. 
Cassels, J. R. Bachman, Kirkwood, Ga.— 
Names and addresses mfrs. gas plant equip- 
ment. 

Generator Sets.—Madison Coal Corp., Pur- 
chasing Dept., 905 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill—Two 250 or 300 K. W. or larger engine 
generator sets; 250 volts, D. C.; direct con- 
nected ; state name, manufacturer, shop num- 
ber, age, condition, floor space occupied. 

Gravel. — Porter & Boyd, Contrs., Realty 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.—2000 yds. gravel. 

Heating Plant. — Richland Golf Club, 
Edwin Warner, Prest., Nashville Trust Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. — Heating equipment for 
clubhouse. 

Ice Plant.—J. W. Swanson, Box 426, Iowa 
Park, Tex.—Data and prices on ice plant for 
town of 3000 inhabitants. 

Loader.—_Wood & Lane, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Box car loader, Ottumwa preferred; good 
condition; immediate shipment; write or 
wire. 

Lockers. — Richland Golf Club, 
Warner, Prest. Nashivlle Trust Co., 
ville, Tenn.—Lockers for clubhouse. 

Locomotives.—R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, 
Va.—Two 12-ton 36-in. gauge locomotives; 
prefer class No. 4 Baldwin; complete descrip- 
tion, condition, dealer’s price. 

Locomotives. — Oliver Construction 
Robt. B. Oliver, Prest., 834 Southern 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark.—Two 7% or 8-ton 
Porter, Davenport or Vulcan dinkies; 36-in 
gauge. 

Marble.—Walter White, 


Edwin 
Nash- 


Co., 


Paris, Tex.—Inte- 





| papeterie; 


Trust | 


rior marble for $125,000 municipal building. | 


Metal Ceiling.—Walter White, Paris, Tex.— | 


Metal ceiling for municipal building. 


Metal-working Machinery. — Arnold = G. 


capacity mine. 

Mining Machinery.—W. J. Waugh, Mer. 
Porters Block Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Mining machinery for 200-ton daily capacity 
coal mine. 

Mining Machinery. — C. B. Cordes, Mgr. 
Gunther Coke, Coal & Mining Co., Nowata, 
Okla.—Prices on mining machinery. 


Mining Materials, etc.— B. Rothschild, 3 
and 9 Cullinan Bldgs., Simmonds St., Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. — To represent 
mfrs. of: Mining materials; valves; belting; 
light railway materials; trucks and acces- 
sories; wire; steel; spades, shovels, etc.; 
plows; harrows; windmills; mowers; hay 
rakes; maize planters, etc. 

Motor.—Port of New Orleans Commrs., W. 


O. Hudson, Prest., Suite 200 New Orleans 
Court Bidg., New Orleans, La.—Bids until 
Nov. 16; motor for dock shipping conveyor 


No. 21 at publie grain elevator; plans with 
H. M. Gallagher, Acting Chief Engr., 1 Canal 
St., New Orleans. 

Southport Sash & Door Co., 1106 
¢., Houston, Tex.—Motors. 


Motorr.- 
Preston .\\ 

Motorcycies.—Goldsboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, W. C. Denmark, Secy., Goldsboro, N. 
C.—Names and addresses mfrs. motorcycles 
and bicycles. 


Paraffine, ete. — Jules Bessis, 71 Cours 
Pierre Puget, Marseilles, France.—To repre- 
sent mfrs. of: Paraffines, tallow, industrial 
oils, ete. 

Paver.—Oliver Construction Co., Robt. B. 
Oliver, Prest., 834 Southern Trust Bldg., 


Little Rock, Ark.—No. 14 E Koehring paver; 
equipped with boom. 

Paving.—City, R. J. Chitwood in charge, 
Fort Payne, Ala.—Bids until Jan. 1, 1921; 7 
mi. sidewalk and 300 ft. street paving; $10,000 
available. 

Piping.—Paul Talbot, L. J. Cassels, J. R. 
Bachman, Kirkwood, Ga.—Names and ad- 
dresses mfrs. gas piping. 

Plumbing. — Richland 
Warner, Prest. Nashville 
ville, Tenn. — Plumbing, 
baths, for clubhouse. 

Plumbing Fixtures, ete.—Light & Water 
Supply Co., F. D. Perry, Mgr., Newbern, N. 
C.—Plumbing and bathroom fixtures. 
Houston Bag & Bag- 
ging Co., Box 1775, Houston, Tex.—One or 
more new or second-hand 4-color cylinder 
and bed printing presses for burlaps; names 
and addresses mfrs. 


Golf Club, Edwin 
Trust Co., Nash- 
including shower 


Presses (Printing). 


Printing Machinery, ete.—U. Ray & Sons, 
100 Gur Par Road, Calcutta, India.—To rep- 
resent mfrs. of: Small and fast cylinder print- 
ing, platen and cutting machines, automatic 
jobbers, ete.; inks, types, borders, decora- 
tive materials, etc.; plain and printed cards, 
book cloth, boards, book-end 
papers; stitching thread, bookbinders mchy., 
ruling, blocking, etc.; photo-engravers’ chem- 
icals and supplies, copper sheets, backing 
lumber, ferrie chloride, fish glue, pumie 
powder, magnesia, etc.; files, index systems, 
desk pads, clips, packing tapes, twines, etc.; 
printing and bond papers, especially light 
weight book printing. 

Pumps.—W. J. Waugh, Mgr. Porters Block 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.—Pumps. 

Pump.—G. B. Strickler, 615 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.—2-stage 6-in. centrifugal 
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pump, 1000-gal. capacity per minute against 
head of 150 ft.; state make, figure and pump 
numbers; for use in South Carolina. 

Pumps.—Silver King Mining Co., Box 445, 
Hot Springs, Ark.—Prices on pumps. 

Pumps.—C. B. Cordes, Mgr. Gunther Coke, 
Coal & Mining Co., Nowata, Okla.—Prices on 
pumps. 

Quarrying.—J. B. H. Jefferson, State Bank 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Proposals for quarry- 
ing and crushing stone. 

Rails.—W. J. Waugh, Mgr. Porters. Block 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.—Rails. 





Rails.—Oliver Construction Co., Robt. B. 
Oliver, Prest., 834 Southern Trust Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark.—10 mi, 25 Ib. relay rails. 

Rails.—Climax Coal & Lumber Co., Buck- 
hannon, W. Va.—-Prices on 25 tons of 16 and 
20-Ib. steel rails. 

Reduction Mill (Garbage).—District Com- 
missioners, 509 District Bldg., Washington, 


D. C.—Bids until Nov. 26 to furnish mill for 
garbage-reduction plant, 9-ft. diam., stand- 
ard dry pan, belt drive with friction clutch 
driving pulley; plans with J. Thilman Hen- 
dricks, 320 District Bldg. 

Road Construction.—District Commrs., 509 | 
District Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Bids un- | 
til Nov. 16; grading 16,500 cu. yds. Connecti- | 
cut Ave. N, W. and Pierce Mill Rd.; specifi- | 

| 
| 


sntions, ete., with Chief Clerk Engineer Dept., 


427 District Bldg. 
Road Construction. South Carolina State 
Highway Dept., Columbia, S. C.—Bids until 


Nov. 16; 4-mi. road between Fishing Creek 
in York County and Chester County line; 
$20,000. 

Road Construction. — Johnson County 


Commrs., O. O. Chrisman, Judge, Cleburne, 


Tex.—Bids until Nov. 13; 20 mi. Dallas high- 
way and 8 mi. Weatherford highway; 445,- 
000 eu. yds. surfacing: R. O. Whiteaker, 


County Engr. 
Road Construction.—State Roads Comsn., | 
601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Bids until | 
Noy. 16; 3.04 mi. State Highway from Little | 
Gunpowder Falls toward Aberdeen; Harford | 
County, Contract H-26; plans, ete., on file. 


Road Construction. — Nacogdoches County | 


Commrs., J. M. Marshall, Judge, Nacog- | 
doches, Tex.—Bids until Nov. 15; 52.5 mi. | 
gravel roads; steel bridges; plans, etc., with | 


IL. Acker, County Engr., Nacogdoches, and 
State Highway Dept., State Office Bldg., Aus- | 
tin, Tex. 
Road 
Highway 
Nov. 20; 
towards 
$90,000, 


Construction.-South Carolina State 
Dept., Columbia, S. C.—Bids until 
12-mi. road from Orangeburg south 

County bridges ; 


Bamberg line; 


Road Construction.—State Highway Dept., 
Columbia, S. C.—Bids until Nov. 18; 10 mi. 
Seneca-Walhalla road; top-soil. 


Roller.Oliver Construction Co., Robt. B. 
Oliver, Prest., S54 Southern Trust Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark.—S-ton WKelly-Springfield 
tandem roller 

Roofing.—-Walter White. Paris, Tex.—-Roof- 
ing for municipal building 

Safe. Tarrant Bank, R. H. Wharton, 
Prest., Birmingham, Ala.—Safe. 

Sand. — Porter & Boyd, Contrs., Realt 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.--1000 yds. sand, 

Saws, ete. Southern Automotive Parts 
& Mfg. Co., 8S. A. Eure, Mgr., Ayden, N. C. 
New or second-hand band saws, shapers, 
eut-off saws, ete 

Seating.—Mayor J. FE. Crook, Paris, Tex. 
Seating for city hall auditorium and court- 


room. . 
District Commrs., Room 509 Dis- 
Washington, D. C.—Bids urtil , 


Sewers.- 
trict Blidg., 


| steel 


| Sons, 20 Aminabad ‘Park, 


Nov. 8; 1000 lin. ft. 15-in. diam. pipe sewer; 
plans, ete., from Chief Clerk Engineering 
Dept., 427 District Bldg. 

Shovel. — Marbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, 
Va.—Full revolving % or %-yd. steam shovel. 

Siren.—Mayor J. E. Crook, Paris, 
Electrie siren for municipal building. 

Splices.—Big Five Coal Co., S. K. 
Secy., Piedmont, W. Va.—Prices on 
steel splices and extra splices. 


Tex.— 


Fiske, 
12-1Ib. 


Spouts (Dock Shipping).—Port of New Or- 
leans Commrs., W. O. Hudson, Prest., Suite 
200 New Orleans Court Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. — Bids until Nov. 16; dock shipping 
spouts of additional equipment east dock 
gallery at public grain elevator; plans with 
H. M. Gallagher, Acting Chief Engr., 1 Canal 
St.. New Orleans. 

Stationery, etc.-H. Kopenhague, 9 Rue de 
Prony (17e), Paris, France.-To represent 
mfrs. of: Stationery of every kind; 
leaf price books; lead pencils; pencil sharp- 
office equipment, ete.; optical acces- 
sories, including small pieces; field, opera 
and small magnifying glasses. 


loose 


eners ; 


Steel, ete.—Panama Canal, A. L. Flint, Gen- 
Purchasing Officer, Washington, D. C.—Bids 
until Nov. 20 to furnish: Steel; magnet 
wire; insulators; auto-tire pumps; shovel 
handles; asphaltum; boiler compound; paper 
and dipper lips. Blank forms and informa- 
tion (Circular 1419) on application to offices 
of: Panama Canal; Asst. Purchasing Agents 
at New York, New Orleans, San Francisco; 
United States Engr. offices throughout coun- 
ery. 

Automotive 
Cc.— 


Strops (Metal). — Southern 
Parts Co., S. A. Eure, Mgr., Ayden, N. 
Metal strops used to mfre. wagons. 


Tank.—Veneer Manufacturing Co., W. A. 
Stilley, Jr., Conway, S. C.—Horizontal tank 
for storing 10,000 to 12,000 gals. gasoline; 
second-hand. 

Tanks.—A-197, care Manufacturers Record, 
3altimore, Md.—Data on 12 to 15 glass-lined 
steel 6x8-ft. tanks and 10 to 12-ft. glass-lined 
3x8-ft. tanks; vertical, with open top 
and‘closed bottom. 


Textile Machinery, ete.M. L. Mukerjie & 
Lucknow, India. 

To represent mfrs. of: Hosiery knitting 
machines, including No. 84x42x4% diam.; No. 


| 108x54x3% diam.; data and prices on dyeing 


foun- 
quotations by cablegram, date of 


cotton and silk yarn for hosiery mfre.; 
tain pens; 
shipment. 

Tipple Machinery. — W. J. Waugh, Mer. 
Porters Block Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Tipple machinery. 

Telegraph Outfit—United Machine Works, 
57 W. 3d St., New York.—Wireless outfit, 1500 
mi. radius. 





cigar and cigarette-holders; stationery; ar- 
ticles for paper working, etc. 


Trucks.— Oliver Construction Co., Robt. B. 
Oliver, Prest., 834 Southern Trust Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark.—Twenty-five 26-in gauge 
trucks for hauling batch boxes. 


Tubing, etce—Panama Canal, A. L. Flint, 
Gen. Purchasing Officer, Washington, D. C.— 
Bids until Nov. 26 to furnish: Steel and 
brass tubing; steel billets and balls; drill 
rods; angle bars; friction plates; wire; stay- 
bolt iron; chain; corrugated roofing; boiler 
tubes; iron or steel pipe; hinges; pipe fit- 
tings; mortise locks; nails; carpet tacks; 
screws; brass; bronze; push-bar bases; iron 
beds; bell metal; copper; composition screw 
anchors; electric cable; condulets; lamp 
cord; pull chain sockets; lamp globes; elec- 
tric switches and receptacles; transformers; 
vacuum tubes; vibrating bells; whitewash 
brushes; lantern globes; enamel; varnish; 
creosote, sperm and linseed oil, ete. Blank 
forms and information (Circular 1417) on ap- 
plication to offices of: Panama Canal; Asst. 
Purchasing Agents at New York, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco; United States Engr. 
offices throughout country. 

Well-drilling Outfit.- 
John A, Madden, Secy., 115 Main St., New 
Iberia, La.—Bids until Nov. 15 on rotary 
well-drilling outfit complete. 


Maximillian Oil Co., 


Woodworking Machinery.— FE. G. Harris, 
Meridian, Miss.—Machinery for cutting dog 
wood and persimmon blocks. 

Weodworking Machinery.—Southport Sash 
& Door Co., 1106 Preston Ave., Houston, Tex 
Woodworking machinery. 





Railroad Construction 





Railways. 


Okla., Broken Bow. — Texas, Oklahoma & 
Eastern Railway Co., it is reported, expects 
to complete yeady for operation by Jan. 15 
extension from Broken Bow to De Queen, 
Ark., about 25 mi., to connect with De Queen 
& Eastern Railway, in which the same inter- 
ests are concerned. This will make through 
line of about 75 mi. east from Valliant, Okla., 
on the Frisco system, to Broken Bow, 23.6 
mi., to De Queen, about 25 mi., and thence to 
Dierks, Ark., 27 mi. Herman Dierks, Kansas 
City, is Prest.; J. C. Leeper of De Queen, 
Ch. Engr. 

Tenn., Oneida.—Application has been made 
by the Railroad Co. to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to 
build a line up Beech Fork of New 
Campbell and Anderson counties, 
N. Baker is Gen, Mgr. at Oneida. 


Tennessee 


liver in 


Tenn. J. 


Tex., Aransas Pass.—Financing is reported 


arranged to rebuild 6,mi. of the Aransas Har 











i ve or y j > Iori Ter Tj > on . . . } 
Vile. Walter White, Paris, Tex. Pile bor & Terminal Railroad from Harbor Island 
ring for $125,006 icip: g F : 
flooring for $125,000 municipal building. to Aransas Pass and the work will begin as 
Toys, ete. —H. Brocka, ST Avenue Huart soon as materials can be obtained, This sec 
Hamoir, Schairbeck, Brusselles, Belgium tion was destroyed by the great stort lust 
To represent mfrs. of Mechanical toys vear, J. A. Zimmerm is Gen, Mer 
crc ar .] ) NTN 
" v ' 1) ' 
INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 
o ad i 
Items of news about industrial. railroad or financial interests, erations. construction work, 
municipal imy » ts, or the sale of machinery or the letting of in the Sout r Southwest, 
ire invited fre our readers whether they are advertisers or sul r not. We invite information 
of this character from readers in the North and West about the ior as well 


ders. News of 


as from Southern re 


as from advertisers. 
Large Sale of Machine Tools, Etc. 
It is announced’ that on November 17, 18 
and 19 the receivers of the Nelson Blower & 
Furnace Co, will sell all the property at the 


plant, occupying eight floors in two buildings, 
Mass., the 
the 


at Boston, sale ineluding 600 ma 


chine tools of very latest types. These 


value will be published just as reac 






business operations 


y when from non-advertisers 


tools comprise a variety of machines of first- 
class make, it being stated that the plant 
possesses one of the most extensive and up 
to-date machine tool and machinery” and 
mechanical installations ever assembled in 
(Continued on Pacg 136.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Decayed intermediate sills and flooring 
of freight cars. 








Decay is the greatest enemy of poles. Creosoting 
protects poles effectively. 








Removing decayed roof boards over textile mill 
—the penalty for neglecting to protect the lumber 
against decay before erection. (Courtesy F. J. Hoxie, 
Eng. Assoc, Factory Mutual Fire Ins, Cos., Boston, Mass.) 








on OE 3 | 
Wooden barges require repairs due to decay with- 
in four to six years. Treatment with Carbosota 
Creosote Oil will considerably increase their life. 














Grade-One Liquid 


Cra@sete 











The Cost of Doing Without 


Practically every large industry pays out for mainte- 
nance of wooden construction huge sums which could be 
saved by using Carbosota Cresote Oil. The cost of doing 
without this effective and economical wood preservative 


unquestionably aggregates millions of dollars annually. 


Because of its absolute physical fitness for application 
by non-pressure processes, Carbosota places the economy 
of wood preservation within the reach of every lumber 
user. Except in the cases where complete impregnation 
is required, such as piling, railroad cross-ties, etc., Car- 
bosota applied by Open Tank process (hot and cold bath 
treatment) or Surface treatments provides positive pro- 
tection against wood decay. 


A few of the many instances where the use of Carbosota 
will result in substantial savings are 


Mine Timbers and lumber used for all underground 
and surface construction. 

Railroad Lumber used for car repairs, platforms, 
freight sheds, fences, roundhouse roof-decks, out- 
houses and other similar structures. 

Pole Lines—F or the treatment of new poles and also 
for salvaging portions of old poles which are suit- 
able for short pole lines and stubs. 

Roof-Decks of paper mills, textile mills and other 
buildings where excessive humidity exists. By 
preventing decay, Carbosota makes wood the ideal 
roof-deck material. 


Our service department is prepared to give expert tech- 
nical advice as to the most practicable and economical 
method of using Carbosota in each individual case. This 
service is entirely free. Write to our nearest office, giving 
details of your problem, and we will be glad to furnish 
definite information. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non-pressurc 
processes. It should be scasoned. In regions of moist, warm cii- 
mate, wood of some species may start to decay before it is con- 
pletely air-dry. Eaceplion should be made in such cases und treat- 
ment modified accordingly.) 





6 Company 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. § Sydney, N. S 
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Steady Increase in Coal Production. 


Production of soft coal during the week of October 30 not only 
continued above the 12,000,000-ton mark, but rose to a new maxi- 
mum for the year, says the United States Geological Survey in 
its weekly report for November 6. The total output (including 
lignite and coal made into coke) is estimated at 12,338,000 net 
tons. This was an increase of 97,000 tons over the preceding 
week, and except for the week of October, 1919, just before the 
great coal strike, was the largest production since the armistice. 

The average production per working day was 2,056,000 tons. 
or four consecutive weeks daily output has been above 2,000,000 
tons, which corresponds to 12,000,000 per week. This is the 
longest period on record of sustained output at that rate, except 
during the summer of the war year 1918. 

Production during the present week (November 1 to 6) will 
show a marked decrease because of election day and the observ- 
ance of religious holidays. 

However, the cumulative production of the year 1920 is rapidly 
overtaking that of 1917 and narrowing the lead hitherto main- 
tained by 1918. 

The 1920 output is 7.000.000 tons behind 1917 and nearly 
42,000,000 tons behind 1918, but is over 51,000,000 tons ahead of 
1919. In this connection it should be remembered that produc- 
tion during 1918 exceeded consumption and provided for a net 
addition to consumers’ stocks by the end of the year of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 tons. In 1919 the condition was reversed; con- 
sumption exceeded production and there was a net draft on stocks 
of perhaps 40,000,000 tons for the year. In 1917 there was no 
great change in stocks. 

A decrease of 56,942 tons during the week ended October 30 is 
noted in the dumpings of bituminous coal at Lake Erie ports, as 
compared with the figures for the previous week. The total 
dumped, as reported by the Ore and Coal Exchange, was 1,081,275 
tons, consisting of 1,037,678 tons of cargo coal and 43,587 tons of 
vessel fuel. While this figure is lower than either of the two 
preceding weeks, it is 237,000 tons higher than that for the cor- 
responding week in 1918. 

The cumulative Lake movement from the beginning of the sea- 
son now stands at 20,043,000 net tons, as against 24,369,000 in 
1917, 27,317,000 in 1918 and 21,870,000 in 1919. The year 1920, 
while still showing less than either of the three preceding years, 
is rapidly gaining. In comparison with 1917, it is four and a third 
million tons behind; with 1918, seven and a quarter, and with 
1919, less than two million tons. 

The movement to tide, although smaller than in the week pre- 
ceding, continued in volume during the week ended October 30. 
Cars dumped (as reported to the Geological Survey by the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association) numbered 26,916. Dumpings de- 
creased at all ports except Baltimore. In total cars dumped the 
week ranked fifth since January 1. 

According to reports furnished to the Geological Survey by the 
Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau, the coal handled 
over tidewater piers in the week ended October 31 amounted to 
1,207,000 net tons. Although a decrease of 168,000 tons when 
compared with the preceding week, this was at a monthly rate of 
over 5,000,000 tons, a rate never attained before the summer of 
1920. The decline was evenly distributed between the principal 
purposes for which tidewater coal is supplied. The coastwise 
shipments of cargo coal to New England were reported at 165,000 
tons for the week, or at the rate of 706,000 tons per month. Ex- 
ports decreased slightly, from 664,000 to 640,000 net tons. 

The all-rail movement to New England, for the first time since 
the week ended October 2, fell below the 5000-car mark. Cars 
forwarded through the five rail gateways of Harlem River—May- 
brook, Albany, Rotterdam and Mechanicsville—numbered 4854. 
This is the lowest record since the week ended September 4, 
which showed 4456 ‘cars. Compared with the preceding week, 
there was a decrease of 678 cars, or 12.2 per cent, while a com- 
parison with 1919 shows an increase of 275 cars, or 6 per cent. 

During the week ended October 30 the production of beehive 
coke showed an increase of 6000 tons over the preceding week, the 
total being 399,000 tons. Two districts, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Georgia, and Virginia and Kentucky, showed a further decrease 
over the preceding week. These decreases are more than offset by 

_ the gains in the rest of the country, the net increase being over 
2 per cent. The Connellsville Courier shows the production in 


the Connellsville region as having increased from 208,640 to 224,- 
295 tons. Cumulative production during 1920 is now 17,665,000 
tons, as against 16,199,000 tons in 1919, an increase of nearly 
1,500,000 tons. 





Road Building in South Carolina. 


Columbia, S. C., November 5—[Special.]—The South Carolina 
State Highway Department is today advertising for bids for the 
construction of 12 miles of road from Orangeburg south toward 
the Bamberg county line. The estimated cost of the road will be 
$90,000, including bridges. The bids for the work will be re 
ceived on the 20th of November. 

The commission will also receive bids on the 16th for the con- 
struction of four miles of the road between Fishing Creek, in 
York county, the Chester county line. The road will cost about 
$20,000. 

Slattery & Henry, Greenville, S. C., have been awarded con- 
tract, under supervision of the State Highway Department, for 
the construction of two miles of road from Greenville to Jones’ 
Store, in the direction of Laurens. The contract price is approxi- 
mately $113,000. 

The Newell Contracting Co. has been awarded contract for the 
construction of four miles of the Piedmont highway in Newberry 
county. There were seven bidders. 

Bids for the construction of the Seneca-Walhalla road, in 
Oconee county, will be received on November 18. This road is 
10 miles in length, and will be of topsoil construction. 

Plans have been completed at the highway office for the con- 
struction of 15 miles of road between Reevesville and Dorchester, 
in Dorchester county. 





Vegetable Oil Manufacturing Enterprise Chartered. 


Capitalized at $2,000,000, the International Vegetable Oil Co. 
has been organized with offices at Atlanta and the following 
officers: W. W. Banks, president; Jack Murphy, vice-president : 
T. E. Allen, secretary; R. F. Hoyt, treasurer. 








Hattiesburg Creosoting Company 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Annual Capacity 
40,000,000 Ft. B. M. 





The Best Equipped Creosoting Plant 
in the South 


Surrounded by Yellow Pine forests, 
and having ample good space for 
handling orders of any size for 


Anything in 
Creosoted Materials 


ABC Code, 5th Edition - Main Office, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Mr. Albert Fisher Builds The Standard Truck 


NE of the most widely known men in 
the commercial vehicle business is Mr. 


* Albert Fisher. 


For more than thirty-five years Mr. Albert 
Fisher has been recognized as one of the 
master craftsmen in the carriage, wagon, 
and motor truck business. 


He is known by the leaders in the automo- 
tive and commercial vehicle business for his 
constant desire to improve, to build things 
better and more enduring, and as a man 
who derives greater contentment from 
achievement than from temporary monetary 
gains. 

Mr. Fisher was born in Peru, Huron County, 
Ohio. His father was one of the old-school 
blacksmiths. And during his early life he 
helped in his father’s shop after school. At 
the age of seventeen, he started to learn the 
trade of carriage and wagon building. After 
serving his apprenticeship there, he went to 
Chicago with the C. S. Kimbal & Company 
to learn coach-building. Then to New Eng- 
land, where he worked for many of the 
oldest coach-builders. Among them, the 
famous Clancy Thomas. 


Mr. Fisher is one of the pioneers in the 
manufacture of automobile bodies. When 
the automobile business started he was called 
upon to make most of the bodies. He made 


the first touring car body for Henry Ford. 
Numbered among his customers were Cadil- 
lac, Dodge, Packard, Chalmers, Olds, GMC 
and the majority of the leading motor car 
companies. 

In the year 1908, Mr. Fisher incorporated 
the Fisher Body Company and became its 
first president and general manager. He 
subsequently sold out his interest in the 
Fisher Body Company to devote all his time 
and energy to building motor trucks. 

Mr. Fisher’s long experience in building car- 
riages and wagons had convinced him that a 
motor truck built entirely of standard parts, 
properly designed and put together, was the 
coming vehicle. It was with this idea that he 
developed the Standard Motor Truck Com- 
pany. 

The identical practices, methods, and ideals 
that made Mr. Fisher one of the master 
craftsmen in the horse-drawn vehicle busi- 
ness are, and have been for ten years, built 
into every Standard Truck. 

Consequently, Standard Trucks could not 
help but be singled out as trucks that are 
enduring, reliable, and efficient. This, per- 
haps, is why the thousands of Standard 
users, in every industry, say that the Stand- 
ard is “fall the name implies.” 


STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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New England and one of the best balanced | 
mechanical manufacturing equipments in the 
country. The sale begins at 10.30 A. M. daily. 
Particulars, with a considerable amount of 
information to the goods offered. appear 
in the formal announcement on another page. 
J. E. Conant & Co. of Lowell, 


the auctioneers,* who will furnish 


as 
Mass., are 
catalogs. 


Pig-Iron Casting by Machinery. 


The Alabama Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
announce the installation of a modern Ileyl 
& Patterson pig-casting machine, and they 


further state that after November 15 “Clifton’’ 
and “Etowah” iron will be delivered to their 
customers free from sand and slag, of uni 
form size and dependable as to anaylsis. The 
American Foundrymen’s Association and the 
Southern Metal Trades Association has advo- 
eated this of casting iron, and the 
company has doubtless anticipated the wishes 
of their customers in taking this 
progressive step in this district to produce 
foundry iron in this way. The old method 
resulted in irregular and dirty iron, 
while the new gives uniform sizes and clean 
iron. 


system 


pioneer 


sizes 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Ala., Bessemer.—Bank of Commerce will 
organize; A. H. Dabbs, Carrollton, Ala. 

Ala., Tarrant. — Tarrant 
capital $25,000; Robert 
3irmingham, Ala. 

Ark., Columbus.—Bank of Columbus or- | 
ganized; capital $20,000; H. H. Darnall, 


Bank chartered ; 
Wharton, Prest., 





Prest.; H. F. Grigsby, V.-P.; J. ¥. Johnson, 
Cashr. 

Fla., Clermont. 
ea pital $25,000. 


Clermont Bank chartered; 


Ky., Hodgenville—Farmers National Bank 
of Hodgenville ineptd.; consolidation of Larue 


National Bank of Hodgenville 
National Bank of Hogdenville ; 
Md., Baltimore. — Hampton 
& Marine Insurance Co. ineptd.; capital 
$500,000; Henry G. Barbee, Frank S. Sager, 
Philip D. Bain; all 1005 Continental Bldg. 

Md., Baltimore.— Ever-Ready Building & 
Loan Assn. ineptd.; 717 Equitable Bldg.; 
capital $100,000; Dave B. Kirsner, Louis Kirs- 
ner and Abraham W. Saul. 

Mo., Novinger.—Union State Bank organ- 
ized ; 
V.-P.; Frank Swanson, Cashr. 

N. C., Greensboro.—Merchants & Farmers’ 
National Bank ineptd.; capital $200,000; J. F. 
Sanders, S. A. Caviness, V. M. Kirkman, 

N. C., West Durham.—Bank of West Dur- 
ham ineptd.; capital $50,000; C. E. Gerrard, 
M. P. Harwell, M. L. Holloway. 

Okla., Ada.—Security State Bank organ- 
ized; capital $100,000; surplus $10,000; H. W. 
Wells, Prest.; W. M. Pegg, V.-P.; Leslie 
Prince, Cashr. 

Okla, Boley.—First National Bank of Boley 
chartered ; capital $25,000. 

8S. C., Due West.—Bank of Due West; in- 
creased capital from $20,000 to $25,000. 

Tex., Houston. — Commerce Securities In- 
vestment Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; M. D. 
Anderson, R, M. Farrar, R. C. Fulbright, 

Tex., Mercedes. — First National Bank of 
Mercedes chartered; capital $60,000; surplus 
$6000: John T. Hackney, Prest.; W. G. Garri- 
son, V.-P.; Jack K. A, Adams, Cashr. (Super- 
sedes recent item.) 


and Farmers 
eapital $110,000. 


Roads’ Fire 





Ben E. Turner, Prest.; Lonnie Gibbs, ' 


Tex., Oak Cliff—Trinity State Bank & Trust 
Co. organized; capital $100,000; $10,- 
000; Martin Weiss. 

Tex., Rio Vista.——Guaranty State Bank of 
tio Vista organized; capital $25,000; C. H, 
Coffman, Prest.; Editor Ball, Cashr. 


surplus 





(Continucd on Page 138.) 





THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 

The Board of Directors of The 
Oil Co. 1920, 
annual dividend of 3 per cent 
Stock of the Company, payable December 1, 1920 


American ( 
on November 4, declared a 


upon the Preferred 


at the Liberty National Bank, 120 Broadway 
New York City, to holders of record at the close 
of business, Thursday, November 11, 1920 


For the purpose of the payment of this dividend 
and the holding of the Annual Meeting of St 
holders the Stock Transfer Books of both Preferred 


and Common Stock will close at 3 P. M. on 
November 11, 1920, and re-open at 10 A. M 
December 3, 1920. 

RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 








THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 
65 Broadway, New York City 
November 4, 1920 
To the Stockholders: 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of The 
American Cotton Oil Co. will be held at the pr 
cipal office of the Company, the Refinery, near 
Guttenberg, Hudson County, New Jersey, on Thurs- 


day, the 2d day of December, 1920, at 12 o’clock 


noon, for the purpose of electing Directors and 
of making such amendments as may be deemed 
advisable of the By-Laws of the Company, and 


for the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

The Preferred and Common Stock Transfer Box 
will be closed on Thursday, the llth day of 
November, 1920, at 3 o’clock P. M., and will 
remain closed until Friday, the 3d day of Decem 
er, 1920, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 

















fo The Readers of 
The Manufacturers Record 


stronger. 


status of said claims? 
insure prompter settlement? 


Suite 204 
Singer Building, 
New York, Ne Yeo 








Have you overpaid your tax? 
the years 1917, 1918 and 1919? 


before the Government. discovers errorse 


citor of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
before the Department than any man in the country. 
give their attention to the preparing and follow up of all our claims, 


ADDITIONAL TAX BURDENS = ? 





Have you filed claims for Rebates-Refunds? Are you fully satisfied with the 
Would not personal supervision and follow up before Department 


We maintain a Legal Department in Washington, D. Ce, and have associated with 
us Mr. Ellis C. Johnson, twenty-five (25) years, General Counsel, Legal Advisor and Solie 
Mr. Johnson has successfully handled more claims 
Mr. George B. Furman and Mr. Johnson 


As Ex=Government Officials, with years of experience, with ability to see, and 
capacity to analyze the Tax Laws, Rules and Regulations from the Washington Viewpoint, we 
offer a most unique service, a service needed by the Taxpayers, to the end that they obe 
tain every deduction permissible under the Law, 
and Excess Profits Tax Returnse 


Hoping that we shall be favored with your valued business, which if entrusted 
to us shall receive our prompt, careful and most thorough attention, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


ROBERTSON, FURMAN Worx, INC. 





Have you paid a larger percentage than other cor- 
porations in similar business? Have you received an assessment for additional tax for 
If so, you may be entitled to relief under the remedial 
provisions of the law and it is unquestionably to your advantage to make all adjustments 
It makes your case one hundred (100%) percent 


Allow us to review your Federal Income 


November 4th, 1920. 


Z 








A 
President 


—, 
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Trot o— | Be 
us $10,- 
LOANS MADE TO 
ank of 
C. #, STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 
. —_— . Also Entire issues of Bonds of 
Capital and Surplus Total Resources Successful Industrials Purchased 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 
). Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
oi Large enough to handle your biggest Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 
ane, problems, but not too large to be 
eae interested in your smaller ones. Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 
1920, 
dway e e 
a MERCHANTS-MECHANICS Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
idena FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 
“came OF BALTIMORE A. H.S. POST, President. F.G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 
. 
all MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY First National Bank 
—— BALTIMORE RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
). Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business J. M. MILLER, ag Ae ee $3,000,000. 
. Correspondence and interviews invited : W. M. ADDISON, Vice-President. 
Fi : CHAS. R. BURNETT, Vice-President. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ; ALEX. F. RYLAND, Cashier. 
W. L. SLAYTON & CO. ° 
—Dealers in— The National Exchange Bank 
: cS? BONDS S32: 
¥ en 4 ENE nr oo A OF BALTIMORE, MD. 





_— We buy Municipal Securities from Contractors subject to 
their being awarded contract involving the issue. Write our 


nearest offce before bidding for Municipal work. ° 
Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Dallas, Tex.; Tampa, Fla. Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 
































FOR INFORMATION ABOUT ELSTON & COMPANY 

BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 71 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 
and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 

JEMISON COUNTY, CITY, SCHOOL, ROAD 

REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY BONDS WANTED 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














We Finance JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
MUNICIPALITIES AND HIGH GRADE First National Bank Building CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES We purchase SCHOOL, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 


Correspondence Invited BONDS. Southern Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


Lawrence Chamberlain & Company 
115 Broadway (Incorporated) New York 


























Write us if you have bonds for sale. 































HAVE YOU BONDS FOR SALE? 


WE BUY ALL CLASSES OF MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
INCLUDING CITY, COUNTY, SCHOOL, 
PAVING, ROAD AND DRAINAGE 


(She Hanchett Bond C: gne\ 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








The Oscar T. Smith Company 
Manufacturing Bank Stationers 

i 407-9-11 E. SARATOGA STREET 

Contractors and Manufacturers i BALTIMORE, MD. ' 


TIME CHECKS 


or We Make Them Promptly. Headquarters for Seals, 
N.R.P.CO. Stock Certificates, Stencils, Steel Dies, Brass Signs, 


PAOLOM Pines! ‘sisds’on'cur'Pienises:” Send for‘tatalogue” = # 

ae od ‘ # OSCAR T. SMITH 
use THE J. F. W. 'DORMAN COMPANY 4 President 
BALTIMORE, MD. # 
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New Securities. | 





Ala., Decatur—Road.—Morgan County Com- | 
missioners; voted $440,000 bonds. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 

Ala., Fairfield — School. — City, A. Clinton | 
Decker, Mayor; bids until Nov. 15; $54,500 of 
6 per cent semi-annual 10-yr. bonds. 

Ark., Bentonville — Road.— Benton County 
Commrs., Road Dist. No. 4; sold $115,000 of 6 
per cent. $500 denomination bonds, dated Sept. 
1, to J. J. Frey & Co. and Lewis W. Thomson 
& Co.; both St, Louis, Mo. 

Fla., Bradentown — Drainage. — Manatee 
County Commrs., J. W. Ponder, Chrmn. ; bids 


age Dist.; 6 per cent semi-annual $1000 de- 
nomination bonds, except one of $335.03; dated 
Sept. 1. 

Fla., Palmetto—Dock and Pile Protection.— 
City, W. E. Mann, City Clk.; bids until Dec. 
1; $25,000 of 6 per cent semi-annual 20-30-yr. 
optional bonds; $500 denominations; dated 
Nov. 1. 

Fla., South Jacksonville — Municipal Im- 
provements.—City, R. M, Rogero, City Clk.; 
bids on $190,000 bonds; $1000 denomination ; 
dated Nov. 1; payable Feb. 1, 1950. 

Fla., St. Petersburg—Athletie Field.—City, 
G. B. Shepard, Director of Finance; vote 
Nov. 10 on $50,000 bonds, | 

| 
| 
| 





Ga., Americus—Light.—City; sold $18,000 of 
5% per cent 20-yr. bonds at par. Address The 
Mayor. j 

Ga., Dublin — Bridges, Culverts, Sewer, | 
Water and School.—City, A. H. Grier, Clk. ; | 
bids until Dec. 6; $55,000 of 5 per cent semi- 
annual 23%-year bonds. 

Ga., Sparta—School.—City ; vote Nov. 30 op | 
$50,000 bonds. Address The Mayor, 








Ky., Ashland—Water.—City; voted $254,000 | 
bonds. Address The Mayor. (Lately noted 
to vote.) 


“ate. Frankfort—Sewer.—City ; voted $75,000 | 
of 6 per cent semi-annual 20-year bonds, dated | 
Jan. 1 Address The Mayor. (Lately noted 
to vote.) 


Ky., Harrodsburg—Water and Sewer.—City ; 
voted $100,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
(Lately noted to vote.) 

Ky., Louisville — Memorial. — City, George 
Weissinger Smith, Mayor; defeated $500,000 
bonds. (Lately noted to vote.) 

Ky., Murray—Road and Bridge.—Calloway 
County Commrs.; vote on $350,000 bonds. 

La., Bogalusa — School. — Bogalusa School 
Dist. of Washington Parish; sold $100,000 of 5 
per cent $1000 denomination bonds, dated July 
15, to Thayer, Drew & Co., New York. 

Md., Annapolis—School.— Anne Arundel 
County Commrs.; issue $150,000 bonds. 

Md., Baltimore.—Street, Bridge, Sewer, Har- 
bor, Water-supply Extension, School, Mu- 
nicipal Hospital, Firehouse, ete.—City, Robert 
Garrett, Chrmn. Improvement Comsn., Garrett 
Bldg.; voted $51,750,000 loans as follows: 
$6,500,000 street and bridge; $8,000,000 sanitary 
and storm sewer; $2,500,000 harbor improve- 
ment: $1,150,000 conduit for electric wire; 
$10,000,000 harbor extension and development; 
$15,000,000 water-supply extension; $7,000,000 | 
school; $850,000 firehouse and police station ; | 
$750,000 municipal hospital. (Lately noted to | 

| 





vote.) | 
Md., Rising Sun— Electric.— Town; sold 
$21,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Miss., Biloxi—Street.—City Comsn.; voted | 
$350,000 bonds. 
Miss., Greenville—Water.—City ; sold $30,000 | 


of 6 per cent $500 denomination bonds, dated 
Oct. 1, to Wm. R. Compton Co., St. Louis. | 
Miss., Macon—Street, Light and Water.— | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


| of 6 per cent semi-annual bonds ; 


City, J. J. Seott, Clk.; vote Nov. 15 on $18,- 
000 street and $25,000 light and water bonds. 
Miss., Pascagoula—Light and Water.—City ; 
bids On $25,000 bonds. (Lately noted voting.) 
Miss., Hattiesburg — School. — City; vote | 
Address The | 


Nov. 23 on $365,000 bonds. 
Mayor. 

Miss., Oxford—School.—Lafayette County | 
Supvrs., D. T. Mitchell, Commr.; vote on 


$20,000 bonds of Camp Ground Consolidated | 
School Dist. 

Mo., Bloomfield—Drainage.—Stoddard County 
Commrs., Bloomfield, Mo., and Wayne County 
Cmmrs., Greenville, Mo.; sold $96,000 of 6 per 
cent $1000 and $500 denomination bonds of 
Mingo Drainage Dist., dated Sept. 1, to Bol- 
ger, Mosser & Williaman, Chicago, Il. 

Mo., Excelsior Springs—Sewer.—City, R. T. 
Stephens, Atty.; sold $25,000 of 6 per cent $100 
to $1000 denomination 20-year bonds, dated 
Oct. 28, to Wm, R. Compton Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., at $25,512. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Caruthersville—Water.—City ; vote Nov. 
9 on $65,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Mo., Jefferson City—Road.—State, Russell 
B. Gardner, Governor; voted $60,000,000 bonds. 

Mo., Sheridan. — Platte Valley Drainage 
Dist. ; sold $75,000 of 6 per cent $1000 denomi- 
nation bonds, dated July 1, to Stern Bros. & 
Co., Kansas City. 

N. C., Bessemer City — Sewer. — City; sold 
$45,000 of 6 per cent bonds, dated June 1, to 
Bessemer City Bank at par. 

N. C., Charlotte—School.—City, C. M. Cres- 

well, Clk.; bids until Nov. 11; $100,000 of 6 





per cent semi-annual $1000 denomination 
bonds, dated Nov. 1. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

N. C., Dobson—Road and Bridge.—Surry 


County Commrs., Henry Wolfe, Clerk; bids 
until Dec, 6; $75,000 of 6 per cent semi-an- 
nual $1000 denomination road bonds; $25,000 
of 6 per cent semi-annual bridge bonds. 

N. C., Fayetteville—Street and Funding.— 
City, T. M. Shaw, Treas.; bids until Nov. 24; 
$30,000 of 6 per cent semi-annual 8 5/6-yr. 
street and $14,000 of 6 per cent semi-annual 
7% funding bonds. 

N. C., Franklin—Water and Sewer.—Town, 
Geo. L. Cook, Clk.; bids until Nov. 30; $160,000 
of 6 per cent semi-annual 23%4-year bonds, 

~~ <<. Greensboro—Road.—Guilford County 
Commrs, ; vote Dec. 14 on $2,000,000 bonds. 

N. C., Hickory—School and Municipal Build- 
ing.—City ; sold $160,000 of 6 per cent $1000 de- 
nomination bonds to First Security Trust Co. 
and Seasongood & Mayer jointly at par. 

N. C., Kings Mountain.—Town, Geo. E. 
Lovell, Clk.; bids until Nov. 30; $25,000 local 
improvement bonds; 6 per cent semi-annual; 
$1000 denomination; dated Nov. 1; $36,000 
special assessment bonds; 6 per cent semi- 
annual $1000 denomination; dated Dec. 1. 


N. C., Kinston—Electric.—City, Joseph Daw- 
son, Mayor; issue $100,000 of 6 per cent. bonds. 

N. C., Lillington — Road. — Harnett County, 
Stewart’s Creek Township, W. T. Smith, 
Secy., Duke R. No. 1; bids until Nov. 17; 
$25,000 of 6 per cent 20-yr. bonds. 

N. C., Maiden—Sewer and Water.—Town, S. 
M. Finger, Clk.: bids until Nov. 29; $60,000 
water and 55,000 sewer bonds; 6 per cent $1000 
denomination. 

N. C., Scotland Neck—Electric.—Town, Hugh 
Johnson, Mayor; bids until Nov, 18; $50,000 | 
$1000 denomi- 
nation; dated July 1; maturing annually 
July 1; one bond 1921 to 1930 and two bonds | 
1931 to 1950, both inclusive, 

N. C., Zebulon—Water and Sewer.—Town, | 
M. B. Humphrey, Mayor; bids until Nov. 19; 
$60,000 of 6 per cent semi-annual bonds; $1000 | 





| Whitesburg ; 


denomination; dated July 1; maturing one 
bonds 1922 to 1930 and two bonds 1949 to 1969, 
both inclusive. 

N. C., Warrenton—School.—Warren County 
Board of Education, C. C. Hunter, Chrmn. 
Board Commrs. ; vote Nov. 16 on $5000 of 6 per 


cent semi-annual 20-yr, bonds of Macon Spe- 


cial Tax School Dist. 
N. C., Wilson—Street, Sewer and Water. 
Town, Theo, A. Hinnant, Clk.; bids until Noy. 


| 15; $466,000 street and $64,000 water and sew- 


er bonds; 6 per cent semi-annual; $1000 de. 
nomination; dated Nov. 1. (Supersedes re- 
cent item.) 

Okla., Miami—Sewer.—City ; bids on bonds, 
Address The Mayor. 


Tenn., Athens — Road. — McMinn County 
Commrs., Geo. L. Ray, Chrmn.; bids until 
Nov. 20; changed date from Oct. 2; $75,000 of 


6 per cent bonds. 

Tenn., Lexington—Road.—Henderson County 
Commrs., L. B. Johnson, County Judge: bids 
until Nov. 12; changed date from Oct. 6; $35 
000 of 6 per cent bonds. 

Tenn., Memphis — Drainage. — Big Creek 
Drainage Dist., E. A. Harrold, Millington, 
Tenn. ; vote on $250,000 of 20-yr. bonds. 

Tenn., Memphis—School.—Board of Educa- 
tion ; sold $250,000 of 5 per cent bonds to Bank 
of Commerce at par; part of $500,000 issue 
authorized by 1919 Legislature. (Previously 
noted.) 

Tenn., Trezevant — Water. — City; vote on 
$2500 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Aransas Pass— Seawall. — City, C. E. 
Henry, official in charge; issue $225,000 of 6 


per cent 20-year $1000 denomination bonds. 
(Lately noted voting.) 

Tex., Austin—Street, Bridge, Sewer, In- 
cinerator, Swimming Pool and Hospital.— 


City; vote Dec. 14 on $225,000 bonds as fol- 
lows: $50,000 street, $25,000 bridge, $75,000 
sewer, $25,000 incinerator, $20,000 swimming 
pool, $30,000 hospital. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Breckenridge — Street and Sewer. — 
City; vote on $650,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Tex., Cold Spring—Road and Bridge.—San 
Jacinto County Commrs.; sold $24,000 of 7 
per cent warrants to J. L. Arlitt, 141 Broad- 
way, New York, and 823 Littlefield Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. ; $1000 denomination ; dated Sept. 
20. 


Tex., El Paso—Street and Water.—City; 
vote on $575,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Tex., Fort Worth — Sewer, etc. — Tarrant 


County Commrs., Hugh L. Small, Judge; bids 
until Nov. 12; $1,980,000 of 5 per cent bonds. 
(Supersedes recent item.) 

Tex., Freeport—Levee.—City ; vote Nov: 24 on 
$133,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Wells—Water.—City ; 
Address The Mayor. 


Tex., Mineral voted 


$200,000 bonds. 

Tex., Palestine—Street.—City, A. L. Bowers, 
Mayor; bids until Nov, 15; $250,000 of 5% per 
cent semi-annual 40-year $1000 denomination 
bonds, dated April 1. 


W. Va., Charleston—Road.—State, Jno. G. 
Cornwell, Governor; voted amendment to 
State constitution providing for bond issue 
of $50,000,000, 





Financial Notes. 


Ga., Hahira.—Citizens’ Bank of Hahira; in 


| crease capital from $25,000 to $30,000. 


Ky., Whitesburg.—First National Bank of 
increased capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

Tex., Waco.—First State Bank & Trust Co., 
Theo. Ray, Cashr.; increase capital, 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Belts That Are Made 
Of the Right Material, with Unusual Care 
Will Stand Up and Deliver 
An Unusual Degree of Satisfaction. 
Such Belts Are Made by 
The New York Leather Belting,Company 


@ 


The New York Leather 
Belting Company, 428-430 
Broadway, New York. 
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Bids close December 9, 1920, 

REASURY DEPARTMENT, mapeeseiing 

Architect's Office, Washington, D. 
November 4, 1920. Sealed proposals will Se 
received at this office until 3 P. M, Decem- 
ber 9, 1920, and then opened, for New Sur- 
face Drainage System, New Spray Apron, 
Repairs to Riprap, ete., at the United States 
Quarantine Station, Galveston, Tex. Draw- 
ings and specifications may be obtained from 
the Custodian at Galveston, Tex., or at this 
office, in the’ discretion of the Supervising 
Arehtiect. JAS. A. WETMORE, Acting 
Supervising Architect, 





Bids close November 24, 1920, 

REASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 

Architect's Office, Washington, aa 
October 28, 1920. Sealed proposals will be 
opened in this office at 3 P. M. November 
24, 1920, for a Toilet-room for women in the 
United. States Postoffice and Courthouse, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., in accordance with 
specification and drawings, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of 
the Custodian, Parkersburg, W. Va., in the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAS. A. WETMORE, Acting Supervising 
Architect. 





3ids close November 26, 1920. 

ROPOSALS FOR STEEL, STEEL BIL- 

lets, Steel Balls, Drill Rods, Angle Bars, 
Friction Plates, Steel Tubing, Steel Rope, 
Wire, Staybolt Iron, Chain, Corrugated 
Roofing, Boiler Tubes, Brass Tubing, Iron 
or Steel Pipe, Hinges, Pipe Fittings, Mortise 
Locks, Nails, Carpet Tacks, Screws, Brass 
Tubing, Brass, Brass Wire, Iron Beds, 
Bronze, Bronze Rope, Push-bar Bases, Bell 
Metal, Copper, Composition Serew Anchors, 
Electric Cable, Condulets, Lamp Cord, Pull- 
chain, Sockets, Lamp Globes, Electric 
Switches and Receptacles, Transformer, 
Vaccum Tubes, Vibrating Bells, Whitewash 
Brushes, Caning, Lantern Globes, Bakers’ 
Deeps, Zine, Venetian Red, Locomotive 
Black, Engine Red, Chrome Green, Lamp- 
black, Green Enamel, Varnish, Creosote Oil, 
Sperm Oil, Linseed Oil, Muriatie Acid, Sul- 
phur, Calcium Chloride, Chloride of Lime, 
Concentrated Lye, Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, 
Asbestos Gloves, Oakum and Hemp Twine. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the 
oflice of the General Purchasing Officer, The 
Panama Canal, Washington, D, C., until 
10.30 o'clock A, M. November 26. 1920, at 
which time they will be opened in public, 
for furnishing the above-mentioned articles. 
Blanks and information relating to this Cir- 
evlar (1417) may be obtained from this 
office or the offices of the Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent, 24 State Street, New York 
city ; 6066 Common Street, New Orleans, La., 
and Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal.; also 
from the United States Engineer Offices in 
the principal cities throughout the United 
States. A. L. FLINT, General Purchasing 
Officer, . 





Bids close November 20, 1920. 

ROPOSALS FOR MAGNET WIRE, IN- 

sulators, Auto-tire Pumps, Shovel Han- 
dles, Asphaltum, Boiler Compound, Paper, 
Dipper Lips and Steel. Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the General 
Purchasing Officer, The Panama Canal, 
Washington, D. C., until 10.30 o’clock A, M. 
November 20, 1920, at which time they will 
be opened in public, for furnishing the above- 
mentioned articles. Blanks and information 
relating to this Circular (1419) may be ob 
tained from this office or the offices of the 
Assistant Purchasing Agent, 24 State Street, 
New York City; 606 Common Street, New 
Orle: ome, La and Fort Mason, San Fran 
cis Cal.; also from the United States 
Engineer Offices in the principal cities 
throughout the United States. A. L. FLINT, 
General Purchasing Officer, 











( 





Bids close November 18, 1929. 

FFICKE OF THE CONSTRUCTING QUAR- 

TERMASTER, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md. Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 10 A. M. November 18, 1920, 
and then opened, for the construction of a 
steel hangar for airship, boiled-house, gen- 
erator-house, including structural steel 
therefor, steam-heating plant, plumbing, 
electric wiring, lightning arrestors and rail- 
read siding. Plans and specifications may 
be obtained at the office of the Constructing 
Quartermaster, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md 





Bids close November 22, 1920. 


$200,000 5% Bonds 


Sealed bids will be received up until 12 
o'clock noon on the 22d day of November, 
1920, by the Clerk of the City Council of 
Spartanburg, S. C., for the purchase of 
Two Hundred Thousand ($200,000) Dollars 
coupon bonds, to be issued by the said city 
for the following amounts and purposes: 
For improvements of streets and side- 


REE Such scuvcenacesebausbweuneawuceions’ $100,000 
For extending and constructing sewer- 
EAT IT ELIE Ee r 
For the initial development of park 
re aeeunceeenen «++» 50,000 
. fo -.< «$200,000 000 


Said bonds payable in Twenty (20) Years 
after their date, and to bear date as of 
December 1, 1920; to bear interest coupons 
at the rate of Five (5) Per Cent. per annum 
from their date; interest payable semi- 
annually on the first day of June and De- 
cember of each year thereafter; principal 
and interest payable at the National Park 
Bank, New York City. 

A certified check of Five (5) Per Cent. of 
the amount of bonds purchased, or any part 
thereof, payable to the order of the City 
Treasurer, is required to accompany each 
bid. Will receive bids for the whole issue 
or separate bids for each issue. Said bonds 
to be of denominations of One Thousand 
($1000) Dollars. 

The City Council reserves 
reject any and all bids. 

The approved opinion of Messrs. Storey, 
Thorndyke, Palmer & Dodge, Bond Attor- 
neys of Boston, Mass., will be oy ae 

J. F. FLOY 
: 
M. O. KENTRY, 
E. Z. WHITE, 
Councilmen. 


the right to 


Attest: 
T. J. BOED, 
City Clerk. 


Spartanburg, S. C., October 25. 





Bids close November 30, 1920. 


$50,000 6% School Bonds 


SNOW HILL SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

GREENE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Snow Hill, N. C. 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of Education of Greene County, at the office 
of the Board, Snow Hill, North Carolina, 
until Tuesday, November 30, 1920, at 11 
o’clock A. M., when they will be publicly 
opened, for the purchase of $50,000 face 
amount of Snow Hill School District Bonds 
of the denomination of $1000 each or de- 
nomination to suit the purchaser, to be 
dated January 1, 1921, to mature January 1, 
1951, and to bear interest at the rate of six 
per centum (6 per cent.) per annum, pay- 
able annually at the Chase National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bids may be addressed to the undersigned’ 


Clerk of the Board of Education, and must 
be accompanied by a certified check drawn 
to the order of the County Board of Edu- 
cation of Greene County, or cash, for or in 
an amount equal to three per cent. (3 per 
cent.) of the face amount of the bonds bid 
for. Purchasers must pay accrued interest 
from the date of the bonds to the date of 
delivery. The bonds are to be issued under 
a special act which authorizes a tax suffi- 
cient to pay the interest and create a sink- 
ing fund to take care of same at maturity. 
Put “Bid for Bonds” on envelopes contain- 
ing bids. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all 
vids. 

By order of the Board of Education of 
Greene County. 

Dated October 18, 1920. 

B. C. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk of the Board of Education of 
Greene County, N. C 


$25,000 6% School and Water Bonds 


Piedmont, Ala. 
The City of Piedmont, Ala., is Open to re- 
ceive bids for $25,000 twenty-year bonds, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. 
For information write C. 
Clerk. 





A. Jones, City 





Bids close November 30, 1920. 


$25,000 6% Local Improvement Bonds 
$36,000 6% Special Assessment Bonds 


Town of Kings Mountain, N. C, 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Town of 
Kings Mountain, N. C., at the office of the 
clerk in said town, until November 3), 1920, 
at 6 o’clock P. M., when they will b: pub- 
licly opened, for the purchase of $25,000 
Local Improvement Bonds and $36,000 Spec ial 
Assessment Bonds of said town. Bids will 
be made on each bond issue separately. 
The Local Improvement Bonds are cf the 
denomination of $1000 each, dated November 
1, 1920, and bearing 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually, and_ will mature 
serially, one bond on November 1 in each 
of the years 1922 to 1934, inclusive, and two 
bonds on November 1 in each of the years 
1935 to 1940, inclusive. Principal and interest 
will be payable at National City Bank in 
New York city. The Special Assessment 
Bonds are of the denomination of $100 
each, dated December 1, 1920, and bearing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually, and will mature 
serially, four bonds in each of the years 
1921 to 1929, inclusive. Principal and inter- 
est will be payable at National City Bank 
in New York city. The bonds will be coupon 
bonds, with the privilege of conversion into 
fully registered bonds. 

Proposals must be enclosed in a_ sealed 
envelop marked on the outside, ‘Proposals 
for Bonds,” and addressed to Geo, E. Lovell, 
Town Clerk, Kings Mountain, N. C. Bidders 
must deposit with said Town Clerk before 
making their bids, or present with their 
bids, a certified check drawn to the order 
of the Town of Kings Mountain upon an 
incorporated bank or trust company, or a 
sum of money for or in an amount equal 
to two per centum of the face amount of 
bonds bid for, to secure the municipality 
against any loss resulting from the failure 
of the bidder to comply with the terms of 
his bid. The purchaser must pay accrued 
interest from the date of delivery. The 
bonds cannot be sold at less than par and 
accrued interest. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners. 

This the first day of November, 1920. 

GEO. E. LOVELL, 
Town Clerk. 








Bids close December 6, 1920, 


$100,000 6% Road and Bridge Bonds 


Dobson, N. C. 


On the 6th day of December, 1920, same 
being the first Monday, at twelve o’olock M.. 
the following County Bonds* will be offered 
for sale publicly, to wit: Seventy-five Thou- 
sand Dollars ($75,000) of Good Roads Bonds 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually from the date of issue, in denomi- 
nations of One Thousand Dollars ($1000), 
the time of maturity being determined by 
the Board of County Commissioners on the 
day of sale. At the same time Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars ($25,000) of Bridge Bonds 
will be sold publicly, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually from _ date 
of issue, the maturity of these bonds to be 
determined by the Board of County Commis 
sioners on the day of the sale. 

Sealed bids will be received by Henry 
Wolfe, Clerk of the Board, at Dobson, N. C. 
up to the hour of the sale. A certified cheek, 
One Thousand Dollars ($1000), required by 
each bidder. The right is reserved to reject 
any or all bids. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners. 
November 1, 1920, 

S. F. SHELTON, 
Chairman. 


$190,000 Municipal Improvement Bonds 


South Jacksonville, Fla. 
Denomination, $1000 each ; dated November 
1, 1920, and payable February 1, 1950. Present 
bonded indebtedness, $125,000. Value of prop- 
erty assessments, real and _ personal, for 
year 1920 is $4,607,780. 
R. M. 





ROGERO, 
City Clerk. 
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Bids close November 30, 1920. 


Sand-Clay Road 


Americus, Ga. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
State Highway Department of Georgia, at 
the office of the Division Engineer, Third 
District, Courthouse, Americus, Ga., at 11 
A. M. on the 30th day of November, 1920, 
for the furnishing of all labor, equipment, 
material and other things necessary for the 
construction of 5 miles of sand-clay road, 
26-foot width surfacing, located between 
Georgia side of the Chattahoochee River and 
Central of Georgia underpass in Quitman 
County, on what is locally known as the 
Georgetown-Fort Gaines Road. 

The work will consist of 30,500 cubie yards 
of common excavation, 1726 cubie yards bor- 
row excavation, 2.0 acres clearing and grub- 






J sand-clay surfacing, 60 linear feet 18- 
inch pipe, 134 linear feet 24-inch pipe, 19.44 
cubic yards headwall concrete, 32.96 cubic 
yards Class A concrete (box culvert) and 
2119 pounds reinforced steel, 

Said work will begin on or about the 15th 
day of December, 1920, and shall be com- 
pleted within 180 working days. 

Plans and specifications will be on file at 
the office of the Division Engineer, Third 
District, Americus, Ga., and at the office of 
the State Highway Engineer, Atlanta, Ga., 
by November 6, 1920, and copies of same may 
be had for $4 to cover cost of plueprinting. 

Said work will be paid for as same pro- 
gresses, to wit: 85 per cent. of the amount 
done each calendar month will be paid 
between the 10th and 15th of the succeeding 
month, and final payment within 30 days 
of final completion and acceptance. 

Proposals must be submitted on regular 
forms which will be furnished by the under- 
signed. Bids will be received on both Form 
A and Form B types of contract. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a 
certified check or bidder’s bond for 5 per 
cent. of the amount bid, 

Bond will be required of the successful 
bidder as stipulated by law. 

Right is reserved to reject any or all bids 
and to waive all formalities. 

This the 14th day of October, 1920. 

: By W. C. CAYE, JR., 
Division Engineer, Third District. 





Bids close November 18, 1920. 


Two Bridges 
Fort Worth, Tex 

Sealed proposals addressed to W. E. 
Yancy, County Auditor, for the eonstruction 
of two bridges over Trinity River in Tar- 
rant County will be received at the office 
of County Auditor in Fert Worth, Tex., 
until 10 A. M, November 18, 1920, and then 
publicly opened and read. 

DESCRIPTION OF WORK TO BE DONE. 

The construction complete in place of two 
steel spans, abutments and piers over the 
Trinity River on Project No. 10, known as 
the White Settlement Road, and of two steel 
spans, abutments and piers over the Trinity 
River on Project No. 6, known as the Fort 
Worth-Lake Worth Dam Road. 

_ Alternate designs in length of spans and 
in reinforced concrete may be submitted 
and will be favorably considered, 

Plans of stream ‘sections, berings and 
specifications of the work may be seen for 
examination, and information may be ob- 
tained at the office of the Consulting Engi- 
neer, Courthouse, Fort Worth, Tex. 

A certified or cashier's check for .One 
Thousand ($1000) Dollars, made payable 
Without recourse to the order of Ttugh L. 
Small, County Judge of Tarrant County, 
must accompany each proposal as a guar- 
antee that the bidder, if successful, will 
enter into contract and make bend in ae- 
cordance with requirements of the specifica- 
tions. 

Proposals shall be submitted in sealed 
envelopes and.marked “Bids for the Con- 
struction of Bridges over the Trinity River 
in Tarrant County.” ; 

The right is reserved by the Commission- 
ers’ Court to reject any and all proposals 
or to waive all technicalities. 

W. E. YANCY, 
County Auditor. 





ids close November 16, 1920. 


Grading and Drainage 
GRADING AND DRAINAGE. 
STATE OF MARYLAND. 

STATE ROADS COMMISSION, 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed Proposals for building one section 

of State Highway, as follows: 

HARTFORD COUNTY, CONTRACT No. 
H-26: One section of State Highway from 
the Little Gunpowder Falls toward Aber- 
deen for a distance of 3.04 miles (grad- 

ing and drainage only.) 

Will be received by the State Roads Com- 





mission at its offices, 601 Garrett Building, 
Baltimore, Md., until 12 M. on the 16th day 
of November, 1920, at which time and place 
they will be publicly opened and read, 

Bids must be made upon the blank pro- 
posal form which, with specifications and 
plans, will be furnished by the Commission 
upon application and cash payment of $1, 
as hereafter no charges will be permitted. 

No bids will be received unless accom- 
panied by a certified check for the sum of 
Five Hundred ($500) Dollars, payable to the 
State Roads Commission. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the Acts of the 
General. Assembly of Maryland respecting 
contracts, 

The Commission reserves the right to re- 
ject any and all bids, 

By order of the State Roads Commission 
this Ist day of November, 1920. 

J. N. MACKALL, 

Chairman. 
L. H. STEUART, 
Secretary. 





Bids close December 8, 1920. 


Creosoted Timber Bridges 


CLARENDON COUNTY HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION. 
Manning, S. C. 

Notice is hereby given that sealed bids 
will be received by the Clarendon County 
Highway Commission at its office at Manning, 
S. C., until 11 A, M. Wednesday, December 8, 
1920, for the construction of several creo 
soted timber bridges on the Manning-Turbe- 
ville Road and the Manning-Paxville Road, 
totaling approximately 1134 linear feet of 
bridging. 

The work on the Manning-Turbeville Road 
consists of approximately: 

133,018 ft. B. M. creosoted lumber. 

7,120 linear ft. creosoted piling. 

8,779 pounds of hardware. 

1,808 square yards of bituminous wearing 

surface. 

The work on the Manning-Paxville Road 
consists of approximately : 

21,562 ft. B. M. ereosoted lumber. 

1,480 linear ft. creosoted piling. 

318 pounds of hardware. 
249 square yards of bituminous wearing 
surface. 

Specifications for the work may be seen, 
and detailed plans and proposal blanks ob- 
tained at the office of Lee, Pennell & Murray, 
Engineers, Sumter, S. C. 

A certified check for five hundred ($500) 
dollars, made payable to the Chairman of 
the Clarendon County Highway Commis 
sion, must accompany each proposal. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive all technicalities. 





Bids close November 15, 1920. 
Reinforced Concrete Bridges 
LENOIR COUNTY, N. Cc. 
Kinston, N. C. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Highway Commission of Lenoir County, 
N. C., at the oifice in Kinston, N. C., until 6 
I. M. November 15, 1920, for reinforced con 
crete highway bridges. 

The work will consist of: 

5 bridges, 30" span. 

1 bridge, 3—30’ spans. 

(There will likely be additional bridges to 
double these quantities. ) 

The reinforcing steel is on the ground, and 
will be furnished by the Commission. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certi 
fied check or bidder's bond for $2000 as evi 
dence of gOod faith. 

Plans and specifications will be wn file at 
the Engineer's office in Kinston, and at the 
Engineer's office in Durham, N. C. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 


bids, 
E. V. W 


EBB, Chairman. 
HARVEY 


C. HINES, Secretary. 
Engineer : 
GILBERT C. WHITE. 
Durham, N,. C, 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 


Coal Conveying Machinery 
New Orleans, La. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200, New Or- 
leans Court Building, until November 6, 
1920, at 8 P. M., and then publicly opened, 
for furnishing a lot of conveying machinery 
for handling coal, including shafting, gear- 
ing, pulleys, takeups, bearings, etc., all as 
described in specifications. 
A deposit of $200 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 
Bond to amount of 50 per cent. of the 
price bid is required with contract. 
Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of H. M. Gallagher, Acting Chief En- 





gineer, No. 1 Canal Street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of Five ($5) Dollars, which 
will be retunded to depositors who submit 
proposals or return set in good condition. 
Proposals shall be submitted on a special 
form provided by the oftice of the Acting 
Chief Engineer. 
The right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids and to waive informalities. 
W. O. HUDSON, 
President. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 


Coal Conveyor Belt 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200, New Or- 
leans Court Building, until November 16, 
1920, at 8 P. M., and then publicly opened 
for 389 feet of 36-inch coal-conveyor belt 
as described in specifications 

A deposit of $100 in cash or certified 
check is required with proposal. 

Bond to the amount of 50 per cent. of the 
amount bid is required with contract. 

Specifications are on file in the office of 
Mr. H. M. Gallagher, Acting Chief Engineer, 
by whom full sets will be furnished to pro- 
spective bidders on deposit of Five ($5) 
Dollars, which will be refunded to de- 
positors who submit proposals and return 
set in good condition. 

Proposals shall be made on a form pre- 
pared in the office of the Acting Chief Engi- 
neer’ and incorporated in the specifications. 

The right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids and to waive informalities. 

W. 0. HUDSON, 
President. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 


Belt Conveyor Machinery 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
joard of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of Belt Conveyor Machinery for 
Dock Shipping Conveyor No. 21 of addi- 
tional equipment East Dock Gallery at Pub- 
lic Grain Elevator. 

A deposit of $300 (three hundred dollars) 
in cash or certified check is required with 
proposal. 

jond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the machinery 
and other material has been placed in 
operation and has been satisfactory to the 
Chief Engineer of the Board, 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition, 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

W. O. HUDSON, President. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 
Conveyor Belt 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of one Conveyor Belt for Dock 
Shipping Conveyor No. 21 of additional 
equipment East Dock Gallery at Public 
Grain E4evator. 

A deposit of $300 (three hundred dollars) 
in cash or certified check is required with 
proposal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the, belting and 
other material has been placed in operation 
and has been satisfactory to the Chief En- 
gineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition, 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

W. O. HUDSON, President. 
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Bids close November 16, 1920. 
Silent Chain Drive and Sprockets for 
Shipping Conveyor 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of one Silent Chain Drive and 
Sprockets for Dock Shipping Conveyor No. 
21 of ey equipment East Dock Gal- 
lery at Public ¢ rain Elevator. 

A deposit of $50 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the chain and 
other material has been placed in operation 
and has been satisfactory to the Chief En- 
gineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

W. O. HUDSON, ‘President. 





MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 





FOR SALE—In Natchitoches Parish, 1588 
acres of choice Red River lands, southeast 
of the famous Bull Bayou oil field; no im- 
provements; at $15 per acre, with terms. 
Will reserve half the mineral rights. Will 
sell in small tracts to suit purchaser. Yel- 
dell and Deupree, owners, Box 275, Mer 
Rouge, La. 





FOR SALE—80 acres developed zine mine, 
equipped with mill; also timber lands; im- 
proved commercial orchards in Northwest 
Arkansas fruit belt; stock and grain farms. 
Fredericks Realty Co., Springdale, Ark. 





FOR SALE — Farms, timber lands and 
hunting preserves. Light-leaf cigarette to- 
bacco, cotton and corn main field crops. 
Early garden truck also raised. Timber con- 
sists of Ga. and N, C. pine and hardwoods. 
Game consists of deer, turkey and quail. 
Walker & Jenkins, Summerville, S. C. 





I MAKE A SPECIALTY of leases, royal- 
ties, production, coal] and timber lands and 
fluorspar properties in Kentneky. Have a fine 
tract of timber, with mills, ete. Also handle 
leases in Texas and Louisiana. E. D. Wat- 
kins, Oil Producer, Irvine, Ky. 





ZINC PROPERTY 


FLUORSPAR AND ZINC properties for 
sale or lease, including some developed. 
equipped and producing mines. Also have 
a few Kentucky oil leases. C. W. Haynes, 
Marion, Ky. : 





MANGANESE MINE 


MANGANESE MINES—No. 1 contains 
3,000,000 tons of manganese chemical ore 
(from 75 to 90 per cent. manganese dioxide) ; 
5,000,000 tons of manganiferous iron and 
500,000 tons of first quality kaolin; 960 
acres of land in fee simple; half mile from 
electric power, 8 miles from Cleveland on 
macadam pike. Cash; $200,000 or terms. 

No. 2 contains 10,000,000 tons of manga- 
nese ore (49 per cent, metallic), 2,000,000 
tons of manganiferous iron, 10,000,000 tons 
of iron ore (average 55 per cent. iron) ; half 
mile from railroad. Plant ready for opera- 
cion. Contracts for all output. Cash; 
$200,000 or terms. 

No. 3 contains 5,000,000 tons of manganese 
ore (53 per cent. metallic). Nine cars of 
ore already shipped. 200 acres of land. 
Cash ; $50,000, Write Box 463, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 
Motor 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of one motor for Dock Shipping 
Conveyor No. 21 of additional equipment 
East Dock Gallery at Public Grain Elevator. 
A deposit of $300 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 


Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the motor and 
other material has been placed in operation 
and has been satisfactory to the Chief En- 
gineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 


W. O. HUDSON, President. 


RATES AND CONDITIONS 


Rate 30 cents per line per insertion. Mini- 
mum space accepted, four lines. In esti- 
mating the cost, allow seven words of or- 
dinary length to a line. When the adver- 
tisement contains a number of long 
words, proper allowance should be made. 
Terms: Invariably cash with order; check, 
postoffice or express order or stamps ac- 
cepted. No display type used. Question- 
able or undesirable advertisements will not 
be accepted. The assistance of our readers 
in excluding undesirable advertisements is 
requested. We reserve the right to refuse 
any advertisement. No patent medicine, oil 
or mining stock advertisements accepted. 
Rate for special contracts ae space 
used as desired within one year as follows: 
100 lines, 28c. per line; 300 lines, 26c. per 
line; 500 lines or more, 25c. per line. 











SILICA SAND 

MILLIONS TONS GOOD GLASS SAND, 
Northeast Florida, on line railroad; five 
hundred acres good timber for crate mate- 
rial; good analysis and samples of rough 
plate glass from largest plate-glass company 
in America. Tremendous saving in freight 
on containers and soda-water bottles for 
lower Southern States. Will sell outright 
or on royalty, or take interest and manage- 
ment. Manager, P, O. Box 889, Miami, Fla. 





CLAY PROPERTIES 
LARGE BRICK CLAY PROPERTY. 

Favorably located directly on railroad and 
on bricked highway, eight miles west of 
Newbern, N. C.¢ adapted for high-grade 
brick, tile and other clay products. Has 
been examined and recommended by an emi- 
nent engineer as being unusually meritori- 
ous. Report will be furnished to interested 
parties. Owner will accept part payment in 
securities of properly financed and managed 
company. Thomas B. Hammer, Owner, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 





FELDSPAR MINE 


FOR SALE—A high-grade feldspar mine, 
good shipping facilities ; enough mica and 
quartz to pay mining expense; also a band 
of good kaolin in same dike. Entire out- 
put contracted for at 100 per cent. net 
profit aboard cars. Exceptional opportu- 
nity. Ill-health, want to go to California, 
reason for selling. Will sacrifice to quick 
purchaser. P. O. Box 54, Asheville, N. C. 





Bids close Nevember 16, 1920. 
Dock Shipping Spouts 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of Dock Shipping Spouts of ad- 
ditional equipment East Dock Gallery at 
Public. Grain Elevator. 

A deposit of $300 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 


Payment—85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the dock spouts 
and other material has been placed in 
operation and has been satisfactory to the 
Chief Engineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to 7 informalities. 


. O. HUDSON, President. 





TALC DEPOSIT 
A LARGE DEPOSIT of fine commercial 
tale on railroad can be obtained on most 
reasonable terms. S. P. McConnell, Car- 
thage, North Carolina. 





OIL LANDS AND LEASES 


GET AN OIL LEASE in Terrell County, 
Texas, in the path of production. Sinclair 
and Prairie Oil Co.’s tracts join. Five-acre 
leases only $15 per acre. May be worth 
$10,000 within a year. Write Jno. A. Martin, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, 





OIL AND COAL LANDS 


MEXICO OIL AND COAL LANDS.—Ex- 
tension, 800,000 acres; location, State of 
Coahuila, in Ocampo District. There exists 
the largest coal vein in the world. Prod- 
ucts—wheat, corn, barley, oats and cotton. 
Most of this land is level. By building dam 
three-fourths of land can be _ irrigated. 
Climate and altitude—medium summer, cold 
winter. Price, with minerals, only 68 cents 
per acre, Rogers-Hill & Co., 409 Navarro 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 





COAL LANDS AND MINES 
FOR SALE—Active eoal operation, with 
complete equipment. Lease 500 acres No. 1 
Elkhorn seam, finest quality coal. Analysis, 
price and terms on request. Frederick 
Howes, Paintsville, Ky. 





COAL AND TIMBER LAND 
CUT-OVER TIMBER LAND.—Would you 
pay $2.50 per acre for rough cut-over land 
in blocks of 640 acres, chiefly valuable as & 
trading proposition? If so, write A. M. 
sa eg 270 Ponce De Leon Avenue, At- 
anta, Ga. 





COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Cumberland County. Tennessee; to close 
estate: titles good; 70,000 acres in tracts of 
2000 to’ 20,000 acres. E. H. Benoist, 1002 Title 
Guaranty Bldg., St. Louis. Missouri. 





TIMBER OPERATION 
FOR SALE—Lumber milling proposition, 
complete equpiment, now in operation, 
Eastern Carolina; 25,000,000 feet timber; 
plenty more available: big bargain; $175,- 
000, half cash, balance terms. Address No. 
5700, care Manufacturers Record, Balto., Md. 





TIMBER LANDS WANTED 
WANTED—Timber lands and income prop- 
erties. Any size, anywhere. Write Chas. A 
Phildius, 510 East 120th Street, New York. 





